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THE cOaHTEy AND THE E 4ELy INHABITANTS 

Section 1— The three regions. 

The India of the map*makers — sometimes erro- 
neously called “Hindustan ” — is a vast triangle, lying 
between the 68th and the g6th meridians of east longi- 
tude and the 36th and 8th paiallels of north latitude 
In area and population it is about the equal of Europe 
^Mthout Russia , but its mountains are nearly double 
the average height of those of Europe and its rivers 
are longer and carry down to the sea a far greater 
Volume of water The northern side of the triangle 
consists of a double range of mountains between whose 
Walls the principal rivers take their rise , flowing east 
and w'est from the same neighbourhood, not far from 
the Marasarowar lake, and gradually adding to the 
land at their respective mouths deposits of soil brought 
down from the mountains This mountainous region, 
w'hose highest peaks probably reach an altitude of siv 
miles, IS known to geographers as Himdla)a, having, 
a length of 1,500 miles, and an average breadth of 200 
miles To the north-east of this the country is tributary 
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to the Emperor of China, to the north and north-west 
are the countries of Tiirkestin chiefly subject to Russia, 
and the hilly province of Afghanistan, under an in- 
dependent Amfr in close alliance v ith the Indian 
Go\ernment The higher levels of the Himalaya are 
co\ered vith perpetual snow, wlfich, ho\^ever, comes 
I down to a less distance on the south than it does on 
the northern side Above the snow line there are no 
nved dwelling places of man, although a few temples 
and shnnes are found there as places of pilgrimage 
Throiiqli the \alle}s and gorges of these mountains 
the tribes of the north have often poured themsehes 
upon the plains At the western end, near the countr> 
of the Afghans, the remains of the Arvan invaders of 
India are believed to inhabit the valleys, while on the 
eastern extremity are found tribes of kindred origin to 
the Chinese the former arc the independent tribes of 
Kafirs and Dards, the latter are found in tw'o States, 
R epdl and Bhutan In the w est centre is the protected 
State of Kashmir, some of whose inhabitants are Mus- 
lims and others Hindus 'J he climate and scenery of 
this ele\ated region are affected bj \ery remote 
causes To explain these it will be necessar\ to turn 
our attention to the seas of the equator, or central belt 
of the globe, and consider the nature and origin of the 
monsoons, w’lrch wull be done at the end of the present 
section In the meanwhile it will be sufficient, here, 
to mention that the snows of the Himalaya act on India 
in two ways Fnstly, the} ser\e to cool the vapour 
brought up b} the monsoons from the sea and to cause 
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It to fall In the form of rain The rainfall of the Hima- 
laya region is one of the largest in the world, so much 
as 40 feet of W'ater falling annually in the eastern por- 
tion, while that of England is but two feet in the \ear 
Secondly^ the snows melting in the strong sunshine of 
the hot season, fall down the southern slopes in vast 
streams of water, w'hich tear up the hill sides and pre- 
^enl vegetation in the steeper parts but fertilise the 
lower ^ alleys, so that the climate is temperate, many 
beautiful trees grow, and various fruits and vegetables 
can be produced, for the use and food of man The 
chief w^ealth of the region is therefore timber, charcoal, 
grain, potatoes and other kinds of vegetables which 
grow' beneath the soil, tea, and some kinds of spice 
Borax and honey are also produced, and some of the 
streams bring dow'n a little gold Many kinds of ani- 
mals arc also found in this region, some beasts of prey, 
such as bears, leopards and a-small variety of tiger, 
other beasts of burden or of human food, such as vaks, 
sheep, deer, goats, and many kinds of game-birds, of 
which some are common to Europe and others peculiar 
10 the place 

The second region consists of the vast plains which 
extend from the mouths of the Indus in Sindh, to those 
of the Ganges and Mahanadf in Bengal This region, 
which probably marks the site ofan ancient sea that once 
flow ed betw een the Himalava and tne Vindh\ a raiicre, is 
almost free from high mountains, and is traversed by 
great rners The soil is of great ferlilitv, excepting a 
tract belv\ een the systems of the Indus and the upper 
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Ganges , and the population is generatl) one of the den- 
sest in the world In some parts, without large towns, 
the purely rural population is reckoned at the rate 
of one human being to every acre of land The Indus 
before receiving its tributaries flows from the western 
side of the great W'atershed or eloated land between 
the two ranges of the Hiinalaj as , while the Sanpu, 
rising on the eastern side of the same watershed, falls 
into the great rn er Brahmaputra w’hich flows between 
Assam and Bengal Of these tw o great rivers the Indus 
waters the desert of Sindh and falls into the Indian 
Ocean near Kardchi , the Sanpu system, gathering the 
central sjstem which we have called “ Gangetic, ’ 
forms the delta of Bengal, and falls into the Bay of that 
name in the neighbourhood of Calcutta The Maha- 
nadf, on a smaller scale, fertilises Orissa The land 
between the Indus system and that of the Ganges, is 
almost unw’atered, and forms the hilly country oi Raj- 
putana wnth the still more and Bikaner, proauctne of 
hardy warriors, but of little more All these rivers ar^ 
navigable, and supply an almost inexhaustible volume 
of w'ater for canals for the purposes of irrigation, some 
of the canals are also navigable The necessity for 
them arises partly from the inequality of level in the 
vast breadth of the region, and partly from the uncer- 
tainty of the rain-fall which — like the Himalaya climate 
— will be made more plain when we come to the sub- 
ject of the monsoons The rners of this region are 
fed by the snow which melts on the mountain sides as 
the summer approaches Thus water is provided when 
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It IS most wanted But as their beds are belou the 
le\el of the land on bolh sides this \vater cannot be 
distributed u ithout artificial aid Hence it has been 
found necessarv to tap their streams at the points where 
they leave the hills, and to carrv the supply of water 
from such points to commanding levels w'hence they 
can be poured upon the plains in appropriate channels 
I he first attempts to construct a system of canals w'ere 
made b\ some of the Muslim rulers and their works 
ha\e been utilised ana improved b\>’ the British But 
the orreater irria:at'on-w orks are entirelv due to the 
latter some idea of their magnitude may be formed 
bv considerinor that the Ganijes svstem of canals alone 
can supply water to 1,462,023 British acres of land 
The climate of all parts of this region is subject to the 
same general laws in the extreme north-western pa’*t, 
knowm as the Panjab from its five local rivers there is 
less rain, and consequently less fertility, but a hardier 
stock of people in the Gangetic plain, or Duab, the 
rainfall is plentiful, but subject to occasional failure 
in the eastern portion, where the water-supplv is more 
abundant and constant, the population is abundant 
but less vigorous In all three districts there are two 
harvests the khaj if, or autumn-harvest, sowm in the 
beginning of the hot weather, and consisting of 
semi-tropical crops, such as cotton, sugar, millet, and 
nee, the rabi, or spnng-harv^est, sown in the begin- 
ning of the cold season, and consisting of the cereals 
and fruits of the temperate zone Wheat, the chief 
7 nbi crop of the DuJb, is grow n largely for sale out of 
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India , and its exportation is becominsj more important 
eveiy \ear, botli to India which benelits by its sale and 
to England which is largely dependent on its purchase 
The region prodlices se\eral kinds of valuable timber 
and fruit-trees, groves of which are planted near the 
villages and by the sides of the public roads riirough 
the whole extent runs a fine metalled causeway, known 
as the Grand Trunk Road, begun by the mediaeval 
Sultan, Slier Shah, whose monument is by the side of 
it at Sasseram The bi rms of this magnificent 
thoroughfare — over 2,000 miles of length — are planted 
with shady avenues, while at the end of every stage 
are sa/eUs for the accommodation of the pooii r wav- 
farers and their cattle, and rest-houses for the use of 
the travellers of larger means 

The third region of India is a vast table-land, sloping 
from west to tast and bordered on all three sides b)^ 
mountains of moderate altitude, of which the eastern 
and w 6 sthrn ranges meet in the south, ending in the 
peaks of Dodabetta and those of Cape Comorin This 
country, stretching from the Tropic of Cancer to within 
eight degrees of the Equator, is known in history as 
the Deccan, or Dakshtn (from a Sanskrit word mean- 
ing “right-hard” or south) It is inhabited by about 
one hundred millions of human beings, of whom some 
are of Hindu or Alnslim blood, descended from settlers 
from the north, Dut for the most part the people are 
more like Burmans or Malaj s The high table-lands 
and hills of the Vindhyas in the northern part of this 
region may have retarded migration from that side and 
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tended to preserve the difference of races Parallel 
to the Vmdh} as, and a little to the south flo^vs the 
Narbadi river rising in the Amarkantak range and 
traversing a breadth of some eight hundred miles, but 
rocky and rapid to an e\tent that makes it useless for 
purposes of irrigation or navigation South of this 
comes another range of hills, and then another riv’^er, 
the Tapti this and the Narbada are the only consi- 
derable streams that flow from east to west, there is a 
tradition that the sanctity of the Ganges is about to be 
transferred to the Narbada The Salnadri mountains 
or Western Ghdts begin at the left bank of the Tapti, 
and run parallel to the coast for seven hundred miles, 
the haunt of the tiger and bison, and the home of the 
wirv' and warlike Mardtha race who ruled the greater 
part of India tow'ards the end of the eighteenth century 
To the east of these mountains is the main plateau of 
the Deccan, watered by streams which flow eastvvard 
following the slope of the land The Mahanadi rising 
not far from the eastern side of the same range where 
the Narbada rises, serv'es to divide that part of the 
Deccan from Hindustan canals from this powerful 
river are taken northward into Orissa, and it pierces 
the Eastern Ghats and empties itself by many mouths 
into the Bay of Bengal South of this comes another 
large stream, the Godav'^ari, and the pass by which it 
cleaves the Eastern Ghats is twenty miles in length 
Below this it has long been useful for irrigation, but it 
has never been anywhere navigable for vessels of anv 
magnitude The Krishna crosses the Deccan for a 
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distance of 800 miles, having two tributaries on the 
west called the Blum^ and the Tungabhadra it flows 
into the Bay of Bengal near Masiilipatam 'J he Kr1\ en 
rises farther south in Kurg, crosses the Dei tan lor 
475 miles, passing througli Mysore by the famous town 
of Seringapatam, and falls into the Bay by Tan]ore, 
where its northern branch has the local name of Cole- 
roon in this portion of its course it has been made to 
irrigate 835,000 acres of land The rainfall of the 
countr}’- to the eastward of the Sah\adri range is 
moderate, but, as it could be easil) reached and had 
a fertile soil, it became the seat of powerful kingdoms 
It abounds in timber trees, foremost of which is the 
Teak, and many esculent and spice-j lelding plants 
are found in its vast jungles Among the indigenous 
animals are found the elephant, the tiger, the bison, 
with wild sheep and deer The deltas of the large 
rivers produce great quantities of rice , and since the 
British came, coffee and cinchona have been introduced 
and grown The food of the people is chiefly derned 
from the various kinds of millet the chief article of 
export being cotton Coal, iron, gold, and diamonds 
are produced in %arious paits of this extensiv'e region 
Turning to the races of man w'c find in the Deccan a 
much greater variety than in Hindusldn Descendants 
of the earliest inhabitants live in the interior hills and 
forests, while on the plains^ — besides the immigrants 
from the north mentioned above — we find races in 
many respects resembling the inhabitants of the Indus 
\allc}, and speaking different dialects of a language 
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general]} kno^vn as '‘Dravidian” These dialects 
occur in gcogiaphical order The Tamil — ^^hlch has 
been described as the best representative of culti\ated 
Dravidian — is chiefly used in the south, from Nellore 
to Tinnevelli the Telugu — ^which from its sweet and 
musical sounds has been compared to the Italian — is 
found over the north from Orissa to Nellore the 
Ivanarese and Mala} alam are spoken from Cape Como- 
rin to the top of the Malabar coast The two great king- 
doms of these races, before the Muslim conquest, were 
Teling^na on the east, whose capital was Warangal, 
and the western kingdom whose seat was the ancient 
citv of Bijayanagar. 

Such IS a brief sketch of the three main regions, or 
natural divisions of the \ast peninsula of India, ancient- 
W caW^d y a mhudwipa or B hat atlhajid The Hima- 
la}a region IS the W'all through wdiose gateways in- 
\ading tribes, following the courses of the rivers, have 
poured upon the plains The cential belt is the arena 
on which they have lived, and fought and founded em- 
pires The southern triangle has received immigrations, 
not only from the north but from the coast, and has 
formed the hunting ground of adventurous foreigners 
for more than two thousand >ears 

'I o complete our know ledge of the conditions under 
which these events have happened it will be neces<=ary 
to say a few words about the climate of India 

The chief agent in producing the Indian climate is 
the south-west monsoon, a wnnd that rises, laden with 
moisture from the equatorial ocean about the summer 
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solstice, and traverses tlie country till il meets the 
snows of the Himalaya region at an avenge height of 

20.000 ft Here the vapour which it contains becomes 
cooled and falls in the form of rain As a rule most 
rain falls uhere the cooling process takes place most 
quickly The ram in the hills bordering Bengal a\er- 
ages some 40 feet in the year, \\hile in the Panjab the 
mean rainfall is short of 20 inches Sometimes the 
period %\hich elapses after the anti-monsoon (blowing 
during the winter months from the north-east) is Aery 
much prolonged, and a severe hot season is the result 
Occasionally — about every eleven years — the summer 
monsoon fails altogether Then a dreadful dryness 
falls upon Upper India The W'ater-Ievel sinks so that 
the wells liardly yield enough water to support the 
needs of mankind and a few indispensable bullocks 
It IS in such seasons that the benefits of irrigation, by 
means of canals, become conspicuous Foi the rivers 
of the mountain region, supplied b\ the melting of the 
snow', contain more AAater asthelandbecomes more and , 
and artificial streams taken from the higher levels and 
maintained at suitable elevations, are able, as has been 
already noted, to distribute water over large tracts of 
the afflicted country The largest of these works is 
the Ganges canal — opened in 1S54 — whose main 
stream is 654 miles long, and navigable for cargo-boats 
of moderate size from Riirki to Cawnpur It lias 

3.000 miles of distributing channels and cost a capital 
outlay of five ktots of rupees wilii its branches it 
waters nearly one and a half million of acres There 
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nrc three other large canal s\ stems in the North- 
Western ProMiucs and three more in the Panjab In 
Siii'di tile irrigated area is o\er one and three quarters 
million acres , in Bomba} about half a million In 
Oris=;a irrigation is carni d on Irum the Mahanadf , in 
Bengal embankments take the place of canals Behar 
and Oudh are watered — to a minor extent — from local 
rners In the Deccan there are se\en mam s} stems 
irrigating about fi\e and a half million acres, but nei- 
ther here nor any where else out of Upper India is 
thc'e the incalculable ad\anta»e ol snow -fed rivers 

O 

vieiUing the fullest supply when most required 

Generally speaking, it may be remarked of the 
natives of India that the less fertile the soil the bra\er 
and hardier are the people. In the warm damps of 
Bengal and in the temperate highlands of Kashmir, 
where the land } lelds quantities ot simple food, the 
people are mild, timid, and apt to be ruled by foreign- 
ers The jats, Rajpoots, and Sikhs, living in lands 
where the climate is one of fierce extremes of heat 
and cold and where the soil only jields its increase lo 
stubborn labour, are men of another mould The\ are 
daring soldiers and inured to toil and hardships Irom 
their infancy, and, e%en when submitting to a foreign 
}oke, can make their rulers respect their wushes and 
pro\ide for their well-being 

Section 2 — Tlie early inhabitants 

The first human beings who ha\e left clear traces of 
their existence in an\ part of India belonged to the 
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rat c that appearea in the northern liemi'tphere many 
centuries a^o, wnen the ice and snow which formerly 
covered the land began to melt, and is known as the 
neoltthic or “later-stone” race Flint implements, 
cup-marked stones, and other remains of this stage of 
man’s dev^elopment, are found in many parts ot the 
Deccan They were followed by a race of rude iron- 
workers who raised stone-circles and buried their dead 
under earthen mounds and slabs of rock at some 
far-distant but unhxed period they knew how' to make 
round pots of hard, thin, earthenware, and wore orna- 
ments of copper and gold These iron-men seem to 
have lived dow n to Hie da}s of the Roman Emoire, 
judging bv' coins that have been found in their ceme- 
teries , or their tombs — as certainly happened else- 
where — may have been used by later races Descen- 
dants of these primitiv'e races — to the number of many 
millions — are still to be found in the hills and forests 
of Central and Southern India, and the bulk of the 
Hindu population, with the exception of the Brdhmans, 
IS partly sprung from them 

Like many other nations, both ancient and modern, 
the Hindus are of mixed descent In India as in Great 
Britain, Italy, Greece and other countries a foreign 
race invaded the land and after subjugating its inhabi- 
tants settled down and took their w'omen in marriage 
The first conquerors of India were the Aryans, a hand- 
some race of men from the north of the Himalayas, 

*01tler implements are said lo h'i\c been found in the \!i)ley of the 
Ivarbida but nolanj nhcre further north 
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^\Ilo&^^ reUlUL advantages are still imperfectly preserv- 
vd bs the Brahmans who have maintained their su- 
periority by the help of the Ians of caste Later in- 
vaders may be traced, under the names of Ndgds, 
Fakshaks, and Gats who aie all described in European 
books as “Sc3>-thians” the word has no precise scien- 
tific meaning, but the names of some Scythian tribes 
are perhaps to be founnd in India , such as Oxydracae 
{comp Kshattnya) and Massagetae or Getae, who may 
have been the parents of the Jdts Mingled with these 
are found the Rajputs, mentioned m the last section, 
who may be taken as representing a subsequent inter- 
nal migration of Kshattnyas, driven out of tin Gangetic 
valley by political or religious troubles and harboured 
111 the stony tracts between the Indus and the Narbada 
Besides these neo-Ar)ans, other tribes, of non-Aryan 
origin, are found in Hindustdn, under the name of 
Santals, Bhars, Gonds and Bundelas, while, just south 
of the Narbada, the once intractable Bhiis are almost 
completely reclaimed since the introduction of British 
ruh Of all these races those of pure or mixed Arvan 
origin have embraced Hinduism or — in rarer cases — 
the faith of Islam while even the aboriginal, or Prae- 
Arvan, tribes are gradually succumbing to the system 
of the Hindus as that with which they are most in 
contact Sir W Hunter estimates the total number 
of these latter as over twenty millions, while the 
m.-ijont) of the remaining Hindu population, perhaps 
over one hundred and twenty millions, are the off- 
sprmg of 'mixed parentage The remnant, >:a\ ot 
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fourt^'en millions, may be of pure ^r}an descent 
The Bay of Bengal contains groups of islands knonn 
as the Andamans and Nicobars, whose natues were, 
so late as 1855, ^ state of the most primitne 

savagery Small of stature, and black of skin, they 
w'ent entirely naked, ate the flesh of each otner, and 
drove aivay strangers w'ho came near them with flights 
of arrows It is now' known that tlicy belong to the 
family of Negritos, or Oriental negroes the^ ha\e no 
sense of religion except a kind of hopeless belief in an 
e\ il demon w ho sends diseases upon man It has been 
thousrht that these islanders use some words common 

o 

to certain of the Hill tribes of Eastern India On the 
neighbouring parts of the continent a number of big 
stone monuments attest the nature of the earl}- popu- 
lation, still represented b} dro\es of timid sa\ages, and 
b} the Nairs whose marriage-customs point to a \er} 
early form of social life Going a litlle further north 
we find the country formerl) called Gondw^na — now 
“The Central Provinces” — in which a majorit} of the 
people still belongs to non-Ar} an families The Gonds, 
who gave the old name to the countr), were the 
masters, and a Gond Rdja still exists in Nagpur, though 
without political power In Orissa is still found a 
“relic of the stone-age,” as Hunter describes the Juangs, 
or “ Leaf-wearers” whose primitixe costume indicates 
a race to whom needles were unknow'n, and in whose 
language there was not — nor is } et — an} word for iron 
rr other metal They live in houses, or hiifs, w Inch 
are said to be the smallest ever used for human habi- 
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tation The aborigines of Assam are still more savage, 
n sembling the Andaman islanders in appearanee and 
habits A higher degree of civilisation had been 
reached by the people who inhabited the forest-tracts 
to the west, now' known as Chutid Nigpur The 
chief tribe of this part is known as Santal, a forest 
race with many virtues who, as late as 1856, resisted 
a British army though only armed with bows and 
arrows aswithotner backw'ard tribes their religion 
IS cruel and gloomy, involving the propitiation of 
envious nemons by bloody sacrifices and offerings 
from their simple possessions Further south, the 
Kandhs occupy the uplands ot the Mahanadf as tne} 
did 1500 } ears ago Their scheme of life is patriarchal, 
in this respect resembling not onlv the Hindus but the 
ancient Romans All neighbours were regarded as 
natural enem'es, and no woman, or man who did not 
bear arms, was allowed to succeed to an estate, since 
everv holder of property might at anv time be called 
upon to defend it b} force These institutiona point 
to a primeval social system and account for its preser- 
vation Marriage within the tribe ot the bridegroom 
was, however, forbidden, and he was left to steal a w ife 
from the villages ot his enemies or to buy one from a 
fnendlv tribe The Kandhs avail themselves of the 
serv ices of a low er or servile race, a practice which 
serves to show that thev too in some remote period, 
were foreign conquerors their religion was once very 
gloomv and required human sacrifice, but this practice 
the} are believed to have relinquished within the last 
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“spinning, AieaMng and dating existed among tliem " 
Specimens of tlieir potter} arc still forthcoming in 
their tombs TliC} knew just enoiigli to make them 
welcome the ^rjans as friendl} teachers, and the name 
of the first Hindu missionarj who settled amongst them 
IS still preserved in the “Agasha” peak which towers 
over Cape Comorin at the extreme south of the Indian 
peninsula “Bishop Caldw ell,” w e are told, “takes the 
Aryan immigration, ai ca 550 B C, as the starting- 
point of Aryan cn ilisalion in Southern India Dr Bur- 
nell, howeier, believes that ^r\an cnilisation had not 
penetrated among the Dr^Mdiniis until the adient of 
Kumarila, the Braliman reformer from Belmr in the 
eighth ccntur\ A D ” So difficult is it to obtain chrono- 
logic data for Hindu hislor\ ' The earliest Dr^iidian 

O » 

w ritings are natural!} in the language of their teacherS, 
VIS , Sanskrit Afterw'ards the\ began to use their ow n 
^ ernaculars and the change has been attributed to a 
Buddhistic resistance to the Brdhmanical revnal of 
which we shall liaie to speak more fully hereafter 
Of the four principal Drdvidian languages the Tamil 
IS held to be the most influential and the purest and 
its first use is attributed to the missionarj Agastya 
In this case we shall perhaps be safe in placing the 
work of this Hindu apostle to the Dra\idians not 
earlier than the se\cnth century A D “The oldest 
Tamil grammar is assigned to one of his disciples' , and 
we are told that before the Aryans came grammar was 
one of the arts with which the} ^>ere unacquainted. 
It would appear that Buddhism was at this time the 
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popular creed, its champions as uell as its oppo- 
nents would naturally rite in the vernacular, as we 
know to have been the case in England and other 
countries at periods when rival teachers were contend- 
ing for popular favour The principal work of the 
incdiajval English reformer Wxcliffe was a vernacular 
translation of the Bible , and the Tamil Rdviuyana is 
dated about the tenth centur) \ L> Seven hundred 
\ cars later ue come across another set of Tamil writ- 
ings attacking Brahmanism 

Judging of the past rather b} the more recent facts 
than b^ the vague and meagre evidence nf books and 
traditions, we obtain an approximate idea^of the con- 
dition of the indigenous or prae-Ar\'an inhabitants of 
India We see a vast \ariety of races and tribes, rang- 
ing from naked cannibals to people in possession of 
the germs of civilisation , some wandering in the 
jungles, while others till the holds or build temples, 
palaces and towns When the fair-skinned ^'\ryans 
hrst make their appearance some fly to the forests, 
others remain as clients, pupils, or slaves But this 
important subject requires a new section of our work 

o 

Section 3 —The Arj an invasion 

'1 he earliest c\idences that have come down to us 
sho\» the existence of a handsome lair-skinned race, 
the product of a cold, or at least a temperate, climate, 
some of w'hose tribes w’ere settled in the valley of the 
Oxus, In the most ancient literature of Persia and 
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Upper India these are called the tribes of the “ Aryans," 
and their earh seats are called by some name founded 
on this word Thus the ancient Persian ritings call 
the land north-\\est of the Himalaya “Airvana” — non 
Airan or Iran — and the jiart of India first occupied by 
their incasion is known in the oldest Indian poetry as 
"Aryavarta” It is supposed that there A\as a time 
when these tribes had a common origin and a common 
home , and the fact that the words used in family life and 
peaceful occupations are common to all the branches 
of the race is cited in confirmation of this view 
Where the same name is found applied by scattered 
peoples to the same tlrng it may be safely' concluded 
that the thing was familiar to their forefathers at a time 
when they' were luing together and before the dis- 
persion In the ca»e of the Aryans we find such rela- 
tions as father, mother, brother, daughter described by 
terms that are either identical or closely' similar, and 
the same remark holds true of many other words used 
to express simple ideas and objects of home life , such 
as the cardinal numbers, the homestead, the plough, 
and some matters connected w'lth the tillage of land 
The religion of the early Asiatic Aryans was a worship 
of hre, the sun, and other natural phenomena 

At what time the separation occurred which led to 
the in\asion of India by' these Ary’ans is unknown 
Early English scholars, accepting the estimates of the 
Brahmans, assigned to it very ancient dates, but it is 
now gererallv held that it look place much later All 
therefore that can be asserted is that, whether driven 
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out by religious persecution or by political quarrels, Sec III 
or uhether forced to -nander because their simple TheApvav 
methods of tilling their land did not yield them enough ^’'^asion. 
to live on in Khorasan and Balkh, the Ar}'ans of 
those regions crossed the Hindu Kush bringing with 
them the rudiments of an Indo-Germanic language and 
some h}mns to their deities Among the scattered 
mountain tribes bett\een Kabul and Kashmir are found 
forms of rude old Ar3’’an speech , and the people are 
fair of skin, witii light hair and blue eyes, using wine 
of their own production, and hating few, if an}', usages 
in common wnth the modern inhabitants of Hindustan 
These tribes, it can hardly be doubted, are descended 
from the weaker or less enterprising members of the 
invading Ar}an columns the bulk of whom, at un- 
known, and perhaps different, times, poured through 
the passes and entered the valley of the Upper Indus 
in the dawn of the Hindu period 

The only evidence that w^e possess as to the social 
conditions and habits of these conquerors of Hindus- 
tan and founders of the Hindu community is to be 
gathered from ancient records of which the relative 
order indeed is known but not the precise period Of 
the Vedas, a WTiter of distinction suggests ('Appendix 'The Vedas. 
I to the first four Books of Elphinstone’s India ) as 
follows — “ ilost of the hymns are in a language so 
rugged as to prove that they w ere w ritten before the 
formation of classical Sanskrit in v\hich, though in an 
a’-chaic state, some of the later poems are composed ” 

Hence he infers that the earlier portions were the 
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product of a state of society much ruder and earlier 
than •\\hat existed at the lime when tliev were all put 
together in their present form The result of an ex- 
amination of the astronomic compulations contained 
in the different books of the Veda is to bringdown the 
date of their present form considerably below that as- 
signed to the compilation by the Hindus themselves 
For, while these place the work in the thirt} -first 
century before the Christian era, modern scholars 
assign to them a date var}ing between the fourteenth 
to the eleventh Lastly, we are informed in a note 
(p 248) that these ancient obsen alioiis are loo loose 
to allow" of our drawing any conclusions from them 
without allow'ing a margin of several centuries Jf this 
uncertainty attaches to the date of the Vedas, we are 
still less able to determine the dale of the next impor- 
tant document A second note by the editor of 
Elphinstone — the learned Professor Cowell — suggests 
that the code of Manu was more likely lo have been 
produced in the third centurj B C than in the ninth, 
to which Elphinstone refers it Hunter says that it w'as 
"current, probably, about the fifth century B C ", but 
afterwards stales that the conclusions of the late Dr 
Burnell must, for the present, be accepted as autho- 
ritative, and Dr Burnell, after mature investigation, 
put the produc tion of the code a thousand }eais later, 
“wlitn the Brdhm.inical ci\ilisation had begun to ex- 
tend Itself over the south of India” The oldest Sans- 
krit manuscripts \et discovered are of about this dati , 
VIS , 5 ^® ^ 
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7'hus uncertain as to the dates of these two docu- 
ments, we hav'-e to confine our attention to learning, 
from their contents, what may have been the laws and 
customs of the Ar^^ans when they first arrived in India 
and what changes took place w'hen they had settled m 
the countr}- 

As to the Veda, and the states of society which it dis- 
closes, we must remember that the Hindu Smpture 
consists of tw'o distinct elements The crude hymns 
referred to abo\e are m a primitive dialect resembling 
that of the corresponding portion of the old Persic 
collection of sacred writings knowm as the Avesta 
These hvmns suggest fire-worship and sacred feasts 
at which some fermented and intoxicating liquor w'as 
drunk, they were probably learned by heart while the 
Aryans were still in their old abodes, and brought 
across the Himalava in their first incursions Later 
accretions, made after the people had been settled, 
show the supreme Godhead being transferred from the 
God of Fire to the God of Rain, and provide a calen- 
dar and ritual for the regulation of the w'orship of tins 
(Indra) and other deities. 

In the early portions of these writings a simple so- 
ciety is revealed, somewdiat resembling that of the an- 
cient Teutonic tribes of Europe Caste in its modern 
sense, is unknowm , each house-holder is the priest of 
his own family. A towm is the enclosure of a camp of 
huts , the tribes are pastoral rather than agricultural , 
and cattle are the main source and form of w^ealth The 
sexes are equal, in domestic life, and widow-burning 
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(Sail) IS unknown The people are shown slowly 
spreading eastward from the banks of the Indus, ex- 
terminating those of the earlier inhabitants who resist, 
and reducing the others to the condition of serfs and 
clients Their gods — called devas — are the evil de- 
mons of the J^vesfa, a strong confirmation of the sup- 
position that religious differences were among the 
causes of their leaving their northern homes and seek- 
ing new settlements on the Indian side of the Hima- 
laya We know' that Fire-worship was suppressed 
in Persia by S pitama , the compiler of the Avesta , but 
whether that particular revolution caused a migration 
to the southw'ard is bejond our knowledge 

It has been suggested that their onward progress 
from a cold elevated region to one of a low'er level 
and a drier climate would lead them to abandon their 
reverence for heat and to worship the Rain-God in- 
stead As they left the mountains the Ar}ans would 
find that w'armth might be taken for granted, while 
they would depend upon a constant and abundant 
rainfall and full rivers for the ver)' necessaries of life 
As they went farther to the south-east, therefore, it 
w'as no longer needful — or even desirable — to propi- 
tiate the Fire-god, but prajers for water would often 
appear requisite And so the Heat-god (A^itz) would 
gradually fade and the Rain-god {India) would take 
his place But, again, the Arvan columns advanced, 
as population increased, and a region was next 
reached w'here they found a copious supply of water 
from the two-fold source of the monsoons and of 
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great river-'^ystems The cloud-collecting Indra then 
on his turn ga\e place in popular estimation to a 
triad of ne^^ powers more suited to a settled commu- 
nity among the ^ast forces of nature in the lower 
Gangetic \ alley. And thus the abstract idea of the 
Creator, Presen’er, and Destroyer, the tnune godhead 
of later Hinduism, took the place of the deities of the 
h\ mns 

The later portions of the Veda are therefore of a 
more purely and more artificially sacrificial character 
than the ancient hymns, as the}' are composed in a 
more finished language Slowly the race, as it mul- 
tiplied and settled in fertile regions, grew into a na- 
tion , by and by the confederation of tribes broke up, 
and separate states were formed Kings and heredi- 
tar\* families of chiefs arose to lead the tribes to bat- 
tle , the great increase of the sacred texts and rituals 
required a special class for their preservation and ob- 
servance , and the foundation was laid on which was 
to arise the powerful and long-enduring rule of CASTE. 

From tlie hymns of the Rtg-vcda to the so-called^* 
“ Code of Manu” a long interv^al is to be supposed. 
This is partly occupied by forms of Vedic or Vedan- 
tic literature , such as the BrcihmanaS, or Codes of ri- 
tual, and the various philosophic and scientific trea- 
tises ending with the grammar of Panini The Code 
of I\Knu in its present form is an artificial treatise pre- 

* The Code of ilanu is considered b} Sinskiri scholars to denve ils 
name not from Mnnu, the sunpwsed author, but from the Manavas, a 
people bj whom it was onginaJl} used. 
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pared m comparatively recent times for the use of a 
Southern Rdja, and containing rather an ideal picture 
of society from a Brahman’s point of view than a code 
of positive law then actually existing The object is 
to show society as a Brahman would desire it to be, 
by asserting, or supposing a rigid marking off of the 
employment of each class or caste of the people, and 
by regulations for the maintenance of separation in 
marriage, eating, and social intercourse generall} 
Although this and the works that grew out of it hav^e 
had the greatest influence in fixing the character of 
Hindu life and institutions, they probably show rather 
what was not than what was at the time when they 
were first made public We may safely assume that 
the ideal represented was one that was perhaps grow- 
ing up out of cuirent events and social needs, but to 
whose complete fulfilment many facts were still op- 
posed We may be almost sure that the authors 
would not have assigned so much docilit} to the lower 
castes, or so much authority' to the many orders of 
the higher, had those relations been already in full 
and unquestioned vigour What they could do was 
to form a social picture drawm partly from their 
traditions of what had been and partly from thtir 
notions of what should be, and so cleverly put together 
thit it w’as likely to be adopted m the future 

From other sources w^e know that the Brdhman 
supremacy had not ahvays been admitted, and that 
the caste system, in marriage especially, had not been 
rigidly maintained The Brahman caste came into 
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existence firbt, for the sacred ^\rltlngs had grown so 
much in bulk and the w'orship of the gods had be- 
come so complicated from the introduction of new 
ceremonies that a separate order of men Nvas required 
to (\plcim tlie former and conduct the latter Being 
Hie only teachers of sacred and secular learning, the 
Brdhnians became the ministers of the kings and 
chiefs as well as their directors in religious matters 
In like manner the heads of the military society be- 
came Kshati] lyas (“Protectors”) the name comes from 
the old Persian where it meant “shelter,” a sense still 
preserved in the Hindustani word for an umbrella In 
process of time <is the Aryans became settled, the des- 
cendants of these military leaders degenerated into a 
hereditary aristocracy The remainder of the Aryans 
Avere knoivn as Vaisyas (from f isa ‘ a settlement”) 
the word having the same meaning as the European 
term ‘ Citizen ” The fourth, or “ once-born ” class 
was formed of the friendly aborigines who had submit- 
ted to the Aryans and w’llhngly entered their social 
system 

Although, in pursuance of their political and social 
objects, the Brahmans may liave made changes in ad- 
verse records and traditions, there are still traces in 
the older literature of violent struggles between the 
tuo higher classes for the rights of sacrifice which 
arc always held in high esteem by a superstitious but 
simple people It is e\ cn thought probable that the 
Ksliattriya caste, or class, Avas entirely exterminated 
in the course of these contests , but it seems more 
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probable that they \\ere only driven out of the "middle- 
region ” m what IS now the North-West Provinces, 
and that settleling m Rdjputana they intermarried with 
other Aryan tribes W'ho had come across the Indus 
and so founded the modem tribes of the Rdjpiits, or 
“ sons of Rajas ” 

Of all the Aryans the Brdhmans alone, hav ing main- 
tained their separation from other races and conse- 
quent punt)’’ of blood, continued to be — as they still 
are — the representatives of the ancient northern in- 
vaders of India and of the founders of the social and 
religious system of the Hindus 

Hence we may conclude that although the authors 
of the Code of Manu may have established the laws of 
caste aud hereditary arts and'crafts now so marked a 
feature of Indian life, the actuil condition of fourfold 
division that they described was rather a memory of 
the past than an image of their own society We 
proceed brieflv to consider the few events in Hindu 
historv that can be taken as at all established 

The Aryans were at first settled in the Panjib The 
Ganges — novv^ the sacred river of the Hindus — was 
scarcely known to them. But, as they increased m 
number, they were constrained to increase the area of 
their settlements To the south the way was blocked 
by the desert, and they naturally took the only re- 
maining outlet towards the south-east Crossing the 
Satlaj and the Sarasw^atf — a riv^er which has since al- 
most disappeared — they came to the fertile valley of 
the Ganges and settled in what they called the “ Mid- 
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clle-land," now the North-West Provinces of British 
administration. Hence they proceeded further east 
and founded kinsdoms in \\hat are now knov\n as 
'Iirliut and Behar It nas from this latter region that 
Uie invasion o( the Deccan took place, commemorated 
in the Raniayana The Dravndians whom they found 
established there, accepted the new-comers as friendly 
teachers and imbibed their civilisation At this time 
the old Vedic speech had been developed in the hands 
of the priestly caste, until it had assumed the form 
called Samk) it — i e , “the perfected speech ” A var- 
iiacular form of the lansruaoe however was used in 

o o 

daily life, the Sanskrit remaining the language of reli- 
gion and science, which was not taught to outsiders 
and appears never to have been a colloquial speech 
It became, moreover, the sacred language of the Dra- 
vidians — as already mentioned — until they adopted 
the Buddhistic reformation. 

The era of that movement is not free from the un- 
certainty pertaining to all Hindu chronology nor is 
It even agreed who and what was its originator, or 
when he lived According to the most moderate na- 
tive estimates the Buddha died B C 543 The latest 
European researches fix his death B C 477 Some 
have even doubted whether he ever existed at all, and 
the earliest date in the history of the movement that 
IS really certain is the great council of Patna convened 
by King Asoka in B C 544 “ The Buddhism of 

Southern Asia practically dates from Asoka's Council” 
IS Hunter’s summary. It is unnecessary to recite the 
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iinUiical history of the reformer, or to state his particu- 
lar doctrines, for they have long ceased to ha\c an\ 
direct iiilluence on the people of India, though Mvidel) 
spread in other parts of the eastern Avorld It ^\ ill here 
suffice to notice that Buddhism arising among oppo- 
nents ol Brahmanism in some northerly region of India, 
and availing itself of the vernacular languages, spread 
rapidly, penetrated into the Deccan, became the State 
religion in the third century B C , and was fiiiallv 
ocerLhrotvn b}' a new form of Brdhmanisni after pre- 
A ailing for about a thousand years During this long 
period the Brahmans never entirely lost their influence 
and A\hen, by the process of adopting the current 
superstitions and practices of the common people, the\ 
succeeded in recovering the supremacy, some sort of 
compromise was effected by virtue of which some parts 
of the Buddhistic creed Avere admitted into the Hindu 
SA ste 111 

\Vc knoAA from the passing glances of India obtained 
by the Macedonians of the fourth and third centuries 
before Christ, that the mode’^n Hindu system AAas not 
then fully dcA eloped, but that its main principles Avere 
already in operation 

The last, but not the least important, of the evidences 
of the social state of the medircval vKryans is to be 
found in the dramatic AAntings of the period betueen 
the first century B C , and the tenth century A D 
From these tAAO sources together a picture of social 
life and manners may be composed AAliich aaiH be less 
A ague and more accurate than an} thing derued from 
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iho Vedic \A ntings or the so-callcd “ Codes ” 

In concluding this cliaptcr it may be well to draw 
attention to the fact that, apail from chronolog)’-, 
there is no historical certainty of an\ kind, in regard 
to aiiv part ot India or any Indian population, before 
the ln^aslon of the Panj^b b}’^ Alexander of Macedon, 
commonh called “the Great ’ The Hindu thinkers in 
those dn)s were guen to science and apt for all sorts 
of speculation , but they took but little hoed of con- 
crete facts Perhaps a ( c rtain love of the marvel- 
lous, and desire to give to all that they describe a 
heroic scale of proportions, ma} have been the chief 
cause of this, perhaps a love of abstiact reasoning 
and a conviction of the deceitfulness of the world of 
matter m a} Ime also had something to do w'lth their 
scorn of facts and figures 
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HINDUS BEFORE THE MUSLIM CONQUEST 

V 

Section 1 —India as desciibed by the Oreehs and 
by the Hindu Bianiatists— The Era of Asolta 

Not onl} has the personal existence of the alleged 
founder of Buddhism be'^n denied, but some scholars 
have gone so far as to deny the existence of Buddhism 
itself as a separate religious system opposed to Brdh- 
manisin According to this school Buddhism is but a 
development of the Sankhja philosophy as taught by 
the sage Kdpila a sort of atheistic materialism, which 
had to gather round some hero of fable before it could 
take possession of the masses However it began, 
Buddhism before the time of Asoka \\as no more than 
a Hindu sect, as Sikhism and other denominations 
have been since Another sect of the same kind vas 
Jainism whose professors — under the name of Sara- 
waks — are still to be found among the people of Hin- 
dustan The claims of both to popular favour were 
that they rejected the fetters of Caste, and preached 
social deliverance and spiritual freedom to all mankind 
The Jains had a system of hero-worship, but they did 
not entirely reject the authority of the Hindu scrip- 
tures the Buddhist, without openly attacking Brah- 
manism, secretly weakened the influence of Brahmans, 
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denying the sacred character of the Vedas and resting 
man's hopes upon his own conduct without need 
of ritual or priestly mediation Consequently the one 
ultimalclj disappeared while the other survned. 

It was on such a state of society that European ob- 
servers hrst directed their attention towards the end 
of the fourth centurj' B C. Ale\ander of Macedon, 
having conquered Persia and inarched through what 
arc now the provinces of Russian Turkestan and Af- 
ghdnistAn, rrossed tlie Indus at Attock, early in B C 
327 He found the Punjab divided into a number of 
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petty Slates, jealous of each other to a degree which j 


kept them from uniting to oppose his progress On 
the banks of the Jehlam, however, he was encounter- 
ed by a considerable native army under a local Raja 
w hose name tlie Greeks w rote as “ Porus.” Him Alex- 
ander overthrew near the scene of the modern battle 


of Chihanwaki But the victory proved barren The 
Macedonian army marched, indeed, a little further 
but on the banks of the Beds Alexander was compell- 
ed to halt bv' tile inclemencv of the season and the 
murmurs of In'- m He then returned to tin lehlam 1 

I 

and left the Panjab to follow the course ot the Indus 
to the sea Four vears later he died at Babylon, leav^- 
mg his conquests in the north and south of the Hund- 
kia to one of his Generals, named Seleucus 

But although the Macedonian power was not con- 
lirmed in Hindustdn some influence was nevertheless Cnantlra 
extended into the country A soldier of fortune named Kin^om^f 
C ' ardra Gij'a Laving e>-^-p'rl frrm Mr anih ■= Ltocrchc 
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camp collected a number of follo^^p^s b\ -uliose aid 
he ultimately established himself as niler of the Pro- 
vince of Magadha — now Behar — where he made his 
capital at Patna and gradually extended his empire 
over Northern India His kingdom bordered on that 
of Seleucus in B C 312 At first the-s fought, but 
ere-long a treaty was concluded in wdiich the Indian 
chief had the advantage, so far as territory was con- 
cerned An? lous to consolidate his pow’er in the w est, 
Seleucus undertook to cede the Greek possessions in 
the Panjab to Chandra Gupta, who at the same time 
espoused the Greek King’s daughter and agreed to 
receive a Greek envoy as Resident at his Court 

The grandson of Chandra Gupta and his European 
wife w’as Asoka, w'hose establishment of Buddhism as 
the State Church of Upper India marks the second 
certain date in Indian Histor)' Of the state of societ) 
at the Court of these kings and of Hindu customs in 
the third century B C we get some glimpses through 
fragments of a lost work by Megasthenes, the Mace- 
donian ambassador who resided there, as also from 
the writings of somewhat later Greek w'riters of whom 
the best is the geographer Strabo From these 
we learn that Buddhism was in a feeble condition, 
even in the land where it professes to have had its 
origin The only allusion to its existence made in 
the fragments of the ambassador is in his description 
of the various orders of sages and sophists, among 
whom the Buddhist teachers are thought to be includ- 
ed Nor is it probable that any further account of 
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the sect can ha>e oeen given in the portions of the 
norf which have been lost, lor the remaining frag- 
ments contain the report in w'liich it must ha\e been 
described, if at all The only possible inference is 
that the Buddhists wee not at that time distinctly 
prominent or regarded as hostile to the S 3 'stem of the 
Brahmans, and that their sect could not have been 
veri, long in existence Megasthenes gives other- 
wise a very favourable character of the Hindus ob- 
serving that they were brave, honest, and truthful, 
while slavery was uiiknou'ii amongst them 

But, although he wished to describe it faithfull) , the 
Macedonian ambassador was not quite able to under- 
stand the complicated society before him, and it is 
onl\ bv tlu dangerous process of reading his report 
through the glasses of modern experience that wc have 
a possibiht) of even conjecturing wliat may have been 
the real state of things It would seem that the fourfold 
division ol the communit}' described in the S/wstras 
really did exist at this period, but that, besides the 
Brahmans, there were other orders of priests and 
monks , and it is amongst these that the Buddhists 
are supposed to have been referred to As to Go- 
vernment, the empire of Magadha appears to have 
been a federal union of a great number of independent 
kingdoms and principalities, of which Megasthenes 
heard that there were ii8 towns and villages had 
self-government, and were called by the Greeks “re- 
publics” For war large armies were kept on foot, 
intluding chariots and fighting elephants, but it was 
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characteristic of the mild and humane habits prevalent 
that the husbandmen were allowed to continue the 
pursuits of agriculture among the contending armies 
The soldiers T\ere brave, and the police must cither 
have been very efficient or very little required it we 
may credit the report that in the camp of the Emperor 
among 400,000 persons the sums stolen daily did 
not amount to the equivalent of thirtv rupees In 
the matter of justice the ruler liad assessors, but the 
Greek observers knew of no written laws The reve- 
nue was < hiefly derived from land as to which the 
theory was — as indeed it long coniinued to be — that 
Its produce was to be used for the common good 
The land belonged to the king, as we are told by the 
Greek geographer Strabo, and this can easily be 
understood that is to St»} , there A^ere no private 
owners and the whole of the net produce went to 
meet the wants of the ronimunity. It seems to have 
been estimated that this net produce amounted to a 
quarter of the total \ leld, the remaining three-fourths 
being left for the support of the husbandman and tlie 
replacement of stock and seed In towns the artizaiis 
paid their taxes in the form ol labour, stated in the 
Laws of Ma 7 iii as one day in every month villages 
and towns alike were governed by the revenue officer 
in each The use of brick and stone in building is 
not mentioned, and it is probable that the efforts of 
architteture were limited to structures of timber, 
fortified cities being protected by earthen ramparts. 
In other respects the manners of tin people wer( 
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much what they are still , their habit of eating and 
cooking, each sect apart from all others, is particu- 
larly noticed they used but little fermented liquor , 
they were temperate in all things and — for all their 
mililar}'^ courage — losers of peace 

Such are the accounts, superficial perhaps but those 
of an e\"e-w'itness, which Megasthenes and other 
European writers give of the ancient Hindus Of the 
pictures presented in the Hindu drama we can only 
sa\ that they are painted from a far deeper knowledge 
of the people — did we only know to what e\act period 
thej refer. On the w’hole it ma\ be safest to infer 
that these works were produced during a long space 
of time, perhaps from near the epoch of Asoka to the 
eve of the first Muslim conquest During this long 
period — longer than the interval beUveen the Heptar- 
chj and the England of to-day — it would seem that 
Hindu manners and institutions underwent but little 
c hange except for the rise and fall of Buddhism 
One interesting feature, common to the plays, is that, 
while the heroes and great personages use a high- 
floAvn sort of colloquial Sanskrit, the servants and 
people of humble rank are represented as speaking 
a debased dialect tending towards the sljle of the 
modern \ernaculars In another respect, hoAvever, 
an important difference is observable in the A’arious 
works While the To y-Ca? t . wdiich is supposed to 
be the earliest in date exhibits a state of manners 
not unlike what existed in the Grecian pro\inces of 
Europe and of Asia Minor, the Mudi a-Rakshasa — 
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nhich IS the latest — shows an approximation to the 
social habits of modern India In the former drama 
women play a conspicuous part, moving freely in 
society The hero is a married man, the heroine is 
a ladv of the courtesan class ^^hose Io\e is sought bv 
a profligate prince, whose addresses she refuses out 
of love for the hero In the latter, women never come 
on the scene, and their only share in the plot is con- 
fined to the thrusting of hands beyond the curtain 
behind which they are secluded In all of them the 
dependents of the aristocracy are kindly treated, and 
the opinion of the Greeks as to the absence of slavery 
IS fully confirmed 

About the middle of the third century B C the 
Empire of which Magadha w'as the central power was 
ruled — as already stated — by the grandson of Chandra 
Gupta and his European wife Our knowdedge of 
this ruler — w’ho w^as named Asoka — is not very com- 
plete, but — so far as it goes — is of unusual precision 
owing to the large number of inscriptions, or stone- 
engraved edicts, w’hich he set up in various parts of 
the country We learn from these firstly, that Asoka’s 
authority was owmed over the whole of Upper India 
from the Himalava region to the Vindhja range, and 
from the boundaries of Bengal to the shores of Kathi- 
ward We find, further, that he established Bud- 
dhism, of whose ministers and teachers he convoked a 
great council, B C 244 We also learn tnat he must 
have flourished at the time assigned as he mentions as 
his allies Antioclius II , Antigonus Goiiatas, and other 
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Greek rulers of that age Tradition asserts that Asoka 
— or Pnya Das, as he calls himself in the edicts — set 
up over Sojooo of these monuments, only forty-two 
are now' knowm to exist , but they are found in the 
country above Peshdwar and m Garjam, in the lulls 
north of Dehra and at Jabalpur, and they are m various 
characters and dialects Their date is supposed to 
be 244 B C , so that it may be fairly concluded that 
an Empire of all India north of the Narbadd and the 
Mahanadi was really in existence about that time 
The contents of these wide-spread documents are 
creditable alike to the character of the monarch bv 
w'hom they were issued and to that of the people for 
whose guidance they were intended It appears from 
them that Asoka W'as not satisfied with caring for the 
Hindu populations, he also provided for the teaching 
of the aboriginal tribes throughout his empire , nor 
did he neglect the more material interest of his sub- 
jects The inscriptions set forth that the Emperor 
sent missionaries “ to the utmost limits of the barba- 
rian countries to intermingle with all unbelievers for 
the spread of religion ” He also provided roads and 
medical attendance w'hile taking care for the purity of 
the faith among those to whom it w'as already known , 
and his vernacular version of the Buddhist scriptures 
has continued to form a sacred canon for twenty cen- 
turies “ In this w'ay,” says Hunter, " the Magadhi 
dialect became the Pah, or sacred language, of Ce)-- 
loii ” The edicts prohibit the slaughter of animals, 
whether for sacrifice or for food the} mention the 
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appointment of guardians of moralit} they proclaim 
equalit} of rank among all believers , and they ear- 
nest!} inculcate the practice of virtue and kindness to 
others 

That Asoka’s ideas ^\ere completely carried out is 
not asserted But the fact that he entertained them 
IS sufficient to shoi\ a pleasing and \ery considerable 
level of civilisation in a remote period and in a coun- 
try i\hich has not ah\ays been distinguished for this 
merit in more recent times To the age of Asoka 
modern Hindus might well look back as to a golden 
time 


0 

Section 2 —The Hiiidn Kingdoms from Asoka to 
the e\ e of the Muslim conquest 

It has now been made clear to us that ancient India 
is only to be seen by passing glimpses, but each of 
these suggests a great persistence of numerous inde- 
pendent States onl) occasionally bound by a loo^e 
federal connection, or brought — in the language of the 
Puranas — “ under one umbrella ” It is true that a 
claim to Indian Empire has been found advanced in 
the inscnptions of other princes after the time of Aso- 
ka, but the grounds of such claims are not conceded 
by the most careful modern historians, excepting per- 
haps to the Kanauj empire of the seventh century 
A D 

The famih to i\hich Asoka belonged ruled in Maga- 
dha (or se\en more generations About the times of 
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the Christian era that pouer ceased, and Magadhawas 
held b) a dynasty known as “Andhras” who are 
mentioned by Plinius, or Plin>, a Roman writer of the 
second century A D The extent of their dominion 
IS uncertain , but w'e know^ from the eyudence of coins 
and inscriptions that it did not extend to Upper Hin- 
dustan or the Panjab countries wdiich were ruled b} 
chiefs ow'ing allegiance to the Greek Kings of Bactria 
Some of these successors of Seleucus followed the 
usual path of northern warriors by crossing thePIima- 
la\a and settling in the Panjab They appear to ha\e 
e\ en found their way as far as the Jumna , some of the 
coins of the later kings of this d} nast) havingbeen found 
at Muttra. Certain tribes of the Tartars overthrew' this 
power in the middle of the second century B C , after 
which Kanishka, a so-called “ Scythian ” King, estab- 
lished Buddhism in Upper India and held a great 
council about A D 40 It is believ ed b) modern WTiters 
that the centre of his power was in Kashmir, but that his 
rule extended from Yarkand to Ao^ra and to Sindh The 

o 

advance of this power towards the south is sometimes 
'•t.ited to have bet n arrested by \'ikrama, commonly 
called Bikramajit, a king of Ujjain, in commemoration 
of which exploit vvas instituted the ” Sambat” era still 
used in Northern India, and dating from B C 57, but 
this, again, is doubtful Another popular era, used in 
the west of India, is called “ Saka” or Scvthian, and 
dates from A D 78 Its founder is supposed to have 
been Saliv ^hamf, a king, or chief, in that region Other 
kingdoms existed, as in Bengal, and in the country of 
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which Kanau] was the centre which was then known 
as Panchala , the coins of the Gupta kings of Kanau] 
show that they reigned in the Gangetic valley from the 
fourth to the seventh or eighth centuries of the Chris- 
tian era Dehli, then called Indraprastha, was the seat 
of a Raj which was overthrow’n, tow’ards the end of the 
period now under review^ by the Rijputs of ‘\jrrere 
The Persians under Naoshirwdn (A D 531 to 579) 
overthrew another Rajput dynasty in Gujardt, who are 
believed to have emisrrated to the eastward and found- 
ed the still e\isting principality of Mew'ar (Udaipur) 
Another Rajput tribe — the Chalukj'a — penetrated into 
the Deccan, where they founded a Raj whose capital 
was at Kalyani about 33 miles east of the modern city 
of Bombay 

The history of the remainder of the Deccan is less 
V'ague, though scarcely more important Of its earl) 
inhabitants w'e have already made mention The mam 
divisions of the people seem to be marked out by the 
prevalence of the different tongues called “ Dravidian ” 
The original Dravida seems to have been the southern 
country where kamil is spoken, and perhaps was the 
first seat of the Deccan civilisation The Karnfita 
or Canarese country is immediately to the south of 
this, and is bounded on the west by Goa and Kolha- 
pur Talingana, or the Telugu country, lies to the 
east of the last-mentioned The remaining spaces 
of the Deccan are filled, on the eastward b)^ the Orissa 
countr), the land of the Uriya language, and to the 
w'est by the country of the Marathas who speak a 
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dialect of southern Hindi In the middle is Gondwdna, 
long given over to an aboriginal tribe 

The ancient Tamil kingdoms were two , that of 
Pandya, the Pandion of the Greeks and Romans, 
Occupying w'hat are now' the districts of Madura and 
1 innevelli and that of Chola, which was more ex- 
tensive and formed the rest of the Tamil country 
The capital of the former w'as Madura, of the latter 
the city of Kdnchi, now' called by Europeans Conje- 
varam The Canarese country, fabled to have been 
miraculously recovered from the sea by the Brdhman 
hero Parasu Rdm, appears to have been really settled 
by Hindu immigrants at an early date of the Christian 
era Towards the eleventh century it w'as annexed 
to a pow'erfu! Rdjput kingdom w'hich included many 
other districts and later on became the famous Hindu 
kingdom of Vijdyanagar Of the Rd]puts of Kalydni 
mention has been already made they possessed at 
one time the whole of what has been since know'n as 
Mahdrashtra, and they are famous for having been 
ruled, in the eleventh century A D , by a genuine 
Vikrama at whose court was produced the celebrated 
Mit6kshaJ a, a code of civil law now accepted by all 
Hindus out of Bengal, and administered to this day 
bv British tribunals These Chalukya Rdjas a'so 
originated aver} beautiful school of architecture whose 
monuments are found even north of the Narbada Te- 
hngdna to the eastward became a powerful kingdom 
under a race of Rdjds believed to have been connect- 
ed with the Andhras of Magadha, who were succeeded, 
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about the sixth century A D , bj' a d} nasty called 
Ydvana, which max possibK indicate a foreign con- 
quest In the tenth centur\' a Hindu dj nasty known 
as Ganpati succeeded and founded Warangal which 
long continued the capital It is 86 miles north-east 
of the modern Haidardbad, and still contains four 
gateways which once led to a grand Shivaite temple 
The kingdom of Orissa is also said to have been 
overrun by Yavana invaders from the north, who were 
finally expelled by the Kesari family, A D 47'^ 
These in turn were overthrown by Bengali Hindus 
about the eleventh centur}', under whom the countrv 
was prosperous and formidable for a hundred years 
Of the ancient inhabitants of the Mar^tha countrv 
we have no record, save what is furnished by their 
magnificent rock-cut temples , but these suggest — in 
the language of Elphinstone — “a great and long con- 
tinued application of skill and power” The ruling 
race was of Rajput blood and the capital was uhi- 
matclv the strongly situated fortress of Deogiri 

Such IS a summarv of the few facts known, from 
coins, inscriptions, and ancient western writers, of tiie 
slate of the countrv in the long period between the 
empire of Asoka and the earlj invasions of the North- 
ern Muslims The Hindus have not cared to preserve 
historical annals — save in the form of the Royal 
CIt) oJiJcle Kashmir The onl} othei books bear- 
ing on the subject are accounts of their journeys bj 
Chinese travellers 

Buddhism became an established creed in China 
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about ^ D 65, and India, bfing ret-Ogniscd as the cradle 
of that creed, became a Hoi) Land to \\liich it was a 
pious duty to in?ke pilgrimage and study sacred writ- 
ings and traditions on the spot Of the recollections 
and observations of these pious travelleis only two 
records have bccMl made known to European students, 
the narrative of Fa-Hian who travelled in India in the 
beginning of the fifth century A D , and the itinerary 
nt^lj pp.n , Iksi ang who went there more than two 
liundred years later Professor Cowell points out the 
v.duc of these writings, “they are almost our only 
Stepping-stones through a thousand years of fable ” 
[Elph App IX) The av.eount of the earlier traveller 
Is only useful, however, in a minor and relative degree 
It IS ol a purely religious character, but when it is 
eoiiijiared with the more copious and intelligent relation 
of the other we are able to see the decay of Buddhism, 
and to lorm some idea of the way in which the Brah- 
mans recovered their ascendancy 

At the time of ^Hiuen Fsiax ig's visit India was 
divided, we are told, into seventy minor kingdoni‘=, but 
Sfladmi v.i, King ot K anau], bad established a kind of 
supreme power over the whole ot Upper India In the 
Ui'ccan was a lormidable nation of warriors under a 
Rajaot the Ksliattiiva class, whose capital is supposed 
to have been Paithaii on the UpjierGodavari, once the 
St at of Saliv ahaiift, the founddr of the ^aL ^-'-gnr-fA- JX. 
T-Zj} Mdlwdwas a great seat of learning, but here, as 
V Lew lit re the Buddhist establishments were less nu- 
miroiis than thev had tormerlv been and the colleo-es 
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and temples of the Brdhmans vere becoming numerous 
as also were the bodies of fanatics and religious men- 
dicants by whom Hinduism has always been infested 
In Kapilavastha — which was the legendary cradle of 
Bu^lia an^dliis creed — the royal city was rn ruins, as 
were a thousand monasteries. In the neighbouring 
kingdom of Benares there were 10,060 lierelics, fol- 
low'ers of Shiva mostW going naked ox clothed in a 
paste made of the ashes of burnt cow dung , in the ciU 
Itself were twenty temples, and a brazen statue of Shiva, 

; nearly 100 feet in height Sflada tiva. the powerful 
Northern R^.jd, was still a Buddhiii^ the time of Hiuen 
Tsiang , a Buddhist ruled in what is known as Afghan- 
istan But these monarchs were tolerant, not to say 
favourable to other religions, Brahmans and Buddhists 
met in councils, statues of Buddha and Shiva met 
w ith equal honour , Siladatiya feasted all religious per- 
sons without distinction At a period not very much 
later the great College of ^Sarn^li, near Benares, was 
destroyed by fire but on the whole Buddhism appears 
to have been a recognised faith down to the eisiith or 
I ninth century A D and to have died rather from inabi- 
lity' to compete with a more popular rival than from 
actual persecution or phvsical violence 

The whole picture of Indian life from the time of 
Asoka to the eve of the Muslim conquest is pleasing, 
and justifies the esteem in which the people were 
held by contemporaneous Europeans Whether under 
the waning influences of Buddhism, or under the 
1 rising system of Modern Hinduism, the Ipdian races 
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\\erc humane, learned and polite, li\ing in small self- 
ruled communities, but not univiJling to own the direc- 
tion of an Emperor, or Lord Paramount whenever it 
was necessary to resist a common enemy or provide 
for a common need But in general the unit} was 
more religious than political, and India suffered ac- 
(orGinglv, being without a common leader when the 
Muslim invaders came dow n How moaern Hinduism 
graduall} p^e^ ailed, so that Buddhism disappeared 
from the land of its birth, will be more fully showm 
when we come to notice the Pind7ws^ in the later 
de\elopTnent of Sanskrit literature The s}stem 
there embodied will again shew Brdhmanism absorb- 
ing into Itself the elements of other religions as it did 
in the time of Sficdatiya, in Mrtue of which not onl} 
did Buddhism lea\e its mark upon the Indian intel- 
lect, but tlie darker and more inhuman superstitions 
of the indigenous sa\ages were also incorporated, to 
the detriment of the national character but to the 
great helping of the mo\ement It was, doubtless, by 
the combination of what w'as most efffcacions m Bud- 
dhism with what was most popular m Pol) theism that 
the Brahmans were enabled to recommend to the peo- 
ple a religious faith which in its purer form they would 
ha\e rejected, as it had alread) been allowed to decay 
b) their fathers In spite of all that is said in the 
Sanskrit texts against intermarriage it is almost cer- 
tain that extensne intermarriage had once pre\ ailed 
between the conquered populations and the tribes of 
the Aixans— excepting perhaps the Brdhmans, who 
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maintained thtir exclusivism better and so preservtd 
much of the punt) of their blood It is indeed quite 
Lonec*nab!e that even the BrJihmaiis must originall) 
have been thrown upon the natne communit) for 
wnes, lor the earlier in\adeis nould not be likly to 
bring man) high-caste women with them o\er the 
steep and snow) passes of the Him ^ la) a The ancient 
marriage code, says Hunter, allowed unions of men of 
the higher eastes with w'omen of the lower and then 
offspring had a social status quite distinct from that 
of children born of concubines An old commentarv 
of the Veda enumerates 159 castes, most of them dis- 
tinguished by the relations between the parents of 
families Religion, language, manners, all reflectecl 
tlu anialgamation and the people embraced a com- 
mon social system though under many goiernments 
“0 

Scction 3 —Ancient Indian literatm e and the 1 ise 
of the modern Hindu Sjstein 

Tie original language of the founders of Hindu 
literature and cnihsalion was a form of the old Aiw'aii 
speech nearly allied to the old Persian or Zend. In 
this were composed the hymns which the simple shep- 
herds addressed to the gods who represented to them 
the forces of nature As the people settled, first on 
the skirts of the HimSla)a, and then m the Gangetic 
\alle), these hymns became numerous, complicated 
forms of worship grew up round them, and a profes- 
sional j)riPSlho‘''d arose who had iiolhing to do but to 
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committhese tomemory and enrich them with commen- 
taries The hymns continued to be in metrical form , 
but we have no means of knowing how long they 
continued to be preserved m memory alone, or when 
they were first committed to writing Ihe final orga- 
nisation of the language, in the form known as Sans- 
krit, is attributted to P<tnini, who is commonly supposed 
to have written, B C 350, but there, is no Sanskrit 
manuscript of that date , and-the earliest use of letters 
that is known with certainty is about B C 250, when 
Asoka's inscriptions were engraved These inscriptions 
are in two different characters , those in the northern 
regions being in letters of a foreign origin, while the 
alphabet employed in the south is of a kind believed 
to have been used by the natives The language used 
however is not Sanskrit, but usually the dialect of verna- 
cular Indian speech known as Pdli, which (as alread) 
observed) became in consequence the sacred language 
of the Eudhists It 's also believed to have been the 
fountain from which are derived all the various verna- 
culars of India north of the Narbada, and that of the 
Mardtha country The classical language thus fallino- 
into the hands of the priesthood while the vernaculars 
were generally adopted by heretics and reformers, the 
Sanskrit grew more and more artificial , and the over- 
throw of Buddhism w'as contemporaneous with an out- 
burst of Sanskrit literature of all sorts — chiefly poetry 
— which went on until the great anarchy and the sub- 
sequent rise of British power 
Eveepting its weakness in the department of History, 
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Sanskrit literature has embraqed almost ever^ branch 
of art and mental science Besides Grammars and 
Lexicons it produced numerous works on arithmetic, 
algebta, astronomy, music, medicine, and surgery. 
Besides the domestic dramas already mentioned, the 
\\orks of Kdlfdasa — probabl} as late asthe 3rd centur\ 
A D — aie still admired, especially which has 

been translated by Sir W Jones and praised by Goethe' 
But it IS above all in the direction of epic and idyllic 
poetry that the w riters of Sanskrit have been most suc- 
cessful The Mahabharnta and Ra 7 nayana contain 
ancient rhapsodies on the mythic history of India, ex-' 
panded by later additions, until the former has assumed 
the portentous dimensions of 220,000 lines or more than 
thirteen times the bulk of the Iliad its primary subject 
IS the war between two tribes of Aryans in the Panjab, 
though three-fourths of the work as w'e now have it are 
devoted to mythology and discourses on other subjects 
The Rdmdyana — wdiich more than an) other book now 
takes the place of a Bible with the mass of Hindus — 
IS thought to be an allegory founded on the spread of 
Ar>an civilisation m the Deccan as now existing 
it is looked upon as the work of a comparative!) 
recent period, not earlier than the Christian era Of a 
still later day and more elaborate style are the Meglta- 
diita, or, " Cloud-Messenger,” a beautiful idyll in 
which a swam seeks to eommunieate wutn his distant 
mistress with thoughts and images of great beaut) j 
and the Gita-Covinda, a pastoral ren’inding Euro- 
pean readers of the “Canticle” of the Hebrew Scrip- 
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ture In several eloquent paragraphs Elphinstone has 
done justice to the vealth of languageand direct ob- 
servation of scener}’ which mark these works (Bk III 
Ch VII) 

A different branch of literature is found m the law- 
books of the Hindus The oldest of these, the Dharma 
Shdstra or “Code of Manu” has been already 
mentioned, it is supposed to ha\e taken its present 
form about A D 500 Somewhat later is the code 
ascribed to Yajnavalkya, which is more precise and 
minute in its directions and gives indications of the 
rising power of the Brahmans 

These codes, as Hunter observes, deal w ith civil and 
domestic rights and duties and the administration of 
justice, besides a ceremonial of purification and pen- 
ance for offences against Brahmans and against the 
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caste sj, stem The last part is now obsolete , but the 
law of civil rights and, to a great extent, its applica- 
tion and administration, are still in force under the 
British Go\ernmeiit, and the original sanctions of con- 
science and public opinion are enforced by the power 
of a great modern State 

The foundation of all pnmitne Ar>an law' is the 
patriarchal familv , and the principles of succession 
ha\e arisen out of \iews on the future welfare of a de- 
ceased father and the benefits to be conferred upon 
his spirit by the sons to Avliom his authority passes 
Hence property cannot be left to an} one by will, and, 
so far at least as ancestral proper!} is concerned it must 
follow religiousl} established rules and principles For 
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the root-idea of such legal systems is that law is a kind 
of necessity arising out of the will of God and the 
constitution ol a chosen people 

The basis of Hindu laws of succession is to be found 
in the as shown in the hjmns to what the 

Romans called “Manes,” or souk of ancestors Eacli 
family was supposed to have a commemorative day on 
which the fore-fathers were summoned bv the offering 
of simple forms of food — chiefly cakes of flour — and 
were supposed to hallow tlie feast by an unseen pre- 
sence And this food could only be offered when the 
inheritors of the estate had provided for the repose of 
the last departed father by performing his funeral rites 
according to the customs of the tribe or family The 
sacrificing heirs were originally the descendants in the 
male line, what the Romans called “Agnates ” Traces 
of pnestl} influence appear from the first not only 
are unbelieMng descendants to be excluded but also 
those wlio had availed themselves of the legal but ini- 
proper praeliee of taking their share of the estate dur- 
ing the father’s life-time and against his w'lll 1 he 
participators in the Sraddha — as the ceremony was 
called — became known as Sapindas or “communi- 
cants”, and in process of time there came to be Sa- 
pindas on the maternal side, and cognates came to 
share with agnates as inheritors 

The maturing of this sj stem is a turning-point in 
Hindu social history But other writings remain to lie 
noticed which in the later Post-Vedic period accompa- 
nies the Re birth of Hinduism of which they are at once 
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consequence and a cause These are the Purdnas 
of which w'e may never learn the exact date, bht can 
safely assume the position in relation to other systems 
The law-books, indeed, had claimed a religious charac- 
ter some sage being supposed to^impart a commen- 
tar) on the sacred text of the Veda w’hich should sup- 
ply any vacancies which the weakness of man’s intel- 
lect might find in its precepts. But this may be regard- 
ed as little more than a pious frauds or w'hat in modern 
language wmuld be called "legal fiction" the code being 
supposed to express the divine will it was necessary 
to suppose also the authority of a divine legislator 

Rut, in the case of the Ptn anas, a direct revmlation 
was required to oppose the scarcely vmiled human 
origin of Buddhism and philosophic heresy The 
Scriptures of the Hindu revival are eighteen in num- 
ber , and all are ascribed to Vydsa, the legendary editor 
of the Vedas, a.nd, himself, of course, an incarnation of 
the Godhead In reality they are modern and mediaeval 
compositions of wdiicii tiie earlier may be a thousand 
\ ears old or ev'en a little older They contain accounts 
of the creation not only of the World but of Heaven 
and its inhabitants, philosophic speculations and direc- 
tions tor offering sacrifices, fragments of genealogy 
and history, and monstrous m>thologic legends Beino- 
produced at various times, for vmrious ends, they 
abound in inconsistencies and give to modern Hindu- 
ism a character which has distinguished it among 
civilised s\ stems 

T)ie three great persons of the Hindu Trinity were 
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to have been Brahma, Shiva, and Vishnu, in whom we 
may perhaps discover the successors of an earlier and 
less material Triad. Of these three the hrst w'as never 
much more than a symbol, he is named by Manu and 
maybe taken as an expression of supreme but inactive 
Godhead, a Deity who may have originated all things, 
an uncaused cause, but whose work is now over But 
in Shiva .ve can not fail to recognise a composite crea 
tion, the fusion of the Vedic Storm-God wulh some 
portentous demon of the aborigines In him have full 
play those w'llder elements usually hidden under the 
self-controlled exterior of the Hindu character Shiva 
is represented as roaming about, half intoxicated, wear- 
ing a necklace of human skulls, with other attributes 
far removed from philosophic calm or the older 
purity of the Vedic Aryans Vishnu on the other 
hand, is the application of an old name for the sun 
to a number of alleged incarnations in which divinly 
IS attributed to various demigods and heroes By' these 
means the Brahmans wove the w'cb of Hinduism on 
fhe basis of popular superstition , and so outbid their 
competitors that, in spite of their using the sacred 
language, they completely ousted the more abstract 
and pure tenets of the Buddhists 

Nevertheless so.ne parts of metapliysic Buddhism, 
and some of its practical principles, continued to 
adhere to the new religion Buddhism had been af- 
fected by the Sankhy a School if not actually founded 
upon It and th is much of Buddhism is still existent 
in Hinduism, together with the doctrine of transmi- 
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gralion and the scrupulous regard for animal life 
The followers of Vishnu even represent Buddha as 
having been one of the incarnations of their favourite 
deity , and it has been said that their rules of religi- 
ous life are but fragments of Buddhist precept en- 
forced by Brdhman reasoning In addition to this 
Hinduism has borrowed elements from the creeds 
of the devil-w'orshipping aborigines w'hom it w'as 
the interest of the Brahmans to conciliate, in doing 
wnichthey perhaps imitated their less successful com- 
petitors, the Buddhists Fragments of tree-and-ser- 
pent-w'orship are still apparent m the religious prac- 
tice of the Hindus and the veneration of the Sah^- 
lavi (a fossil ammonite from the Hills) and of the 
7;//5^/-pIant {Ozymuvi Sanctum or “ sweet basil ”) 
are regarded as a survival of still older form of nature 
worship 

Another cause which has contributed to the grow’th 
of modern Hinduism is its power of again absorbing 
the reforming sects w'liich have from time to time 
growm out of it This is the more remarkable be- 
cause those sects — of wdiich Sikhism is the latest 
and most influential — have generally aimed at the 
obliteratfon of those caste-distinctions which form so 
marked a peculiarity of the Hindu scheme of thought 
and life Mo‘^t of the modern sects have attempted 
to combine the equality of men wuth the pow'er of 
God But the Hindu Church has contrived to take into 
itself the teachers of these new doctrines and to repre- 
sent them as apostles or saints or even incarnations of 
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the Godhead As a return for such hospitality the dis- 
ciples of the schemes of reform ha\e usually been con- 
tent to Ignore the particular doctrines disapproved b\ 
the Brahmansor at any rate not to publish them openh 
The Sihhs alone held out for centuries but it is clear 
that Sikhism ^^as onginall) more of a political than a 
religious scheme, and, now that the Sikhs m common 
^^lthall other sects have accepted the rule of the Eng- 
lish vho do not seek to make converts to their faith as 
their predecessors the Mughals did, it seems that Sikh- 
ism is losing its aggressi\e and distinctive character 
The Puranas extend down to the period that n itncss- 
ed the Muslim conquests in Upper India The Vtshnti 
I'urana is dated about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury A D , and, \Ahatever tvorks may ha\e been issued 
by later writers, this work is the last t\ork of the school 
A\hich established Brahmanism as a religious sjstem 
It embodies narrative statements which have the appear- 
ance of being founded on ancient and not \n hollv untrue 
traditions it is conceived in the interest of the Brdhman 
caste, and espouses the supremacy of Vi<5hnu The 
system so enforced, being made popular b) later 
teachers of more tolerant and eclectic ideas, became 
the foundation of a school which employed llie collo- 
quial idioms of Northern India and look a firm hold of 
the mass of the people in those ^Mdc regions 

Sanskrit liteiature loses its sacredcharacter soon after 
the establishment of the Muslim po\\ers in Hindustan 
In the Deccan it had alread) been superseded by Tamil, 
in consequence — as already noted — of the necessity 
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under which the Brahmans in those regions found 
tliemsehcs of appealing to the masses in a language 
tliat W'as popular and generally understood We shall 
ha\e occasion, hereafter, to notice the general effect 
of the Muslim conquests in modifying the character 
and habits of the Indian populations, a forecast of 
w'hich w'c have alread3’^ noticed in speaking of the 
Mudi a-Rakshasa, the latest of the productions of the 
ancient Hindu theatre Here ive hnd the Hindu 
women for the first time secluded from the world , and 
a passage in the play distinctly refers to foreign inva- 
sion, and the hope of delivery through the agency of 
native princes Under the Mughal Emperors the Hin- 
dus adopted the study of Persian , and a new \erna- 
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which — with other documents elsewhere recorded — i^ocs to pro\e the 
OMsleiice of i polished sociel) and a hod) of poetic hlemturc, in Sons 
knt and in Prakrit, in the first fi\e centuries of the Christian era The 
octe, in particular, of the celehra'cd Kalidasa is now brou:;hl with some 
i onfidencc to about 270 A D Lool ing back to the second cenliu) of 
that era, wlien barbarians were settling in the Panjaband pushing their 
t icroachmcnts to the southward, we see that a classical si)le of writing 
prc\ ailed which, so far from suffering from these inroads threw its spell 
o\cr the in\ aders themsebcs It further appears that the doubts as to 
the Era of Vikramadita a are unfounded, that computation being shown 
In haai. been in use as far back, at least, as the 5ih centurj when it 
was known as “ the Malavaera” A detaUed suidj of the Mjlcof 
ihese compositions, compared with the poetic canons laid down bj the 
cn’ics and with the asorknianship of the epics and earlier poems, would 
throw light on the historj and growth of the language and us liter- 
ature [bee an In Prof Tawney, in the Cir/a/Z/e /’cr/crc for ^prll, 
1891, (No iS4[] 
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cular sprung up, in which Persian words and phrases 
were admitted, the Persian script, or character being 
generally adopted when it was used in w'nting Sans- 
krit long continued, liow'^ever, to be the learned lan- 
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CHAPTER HI. 

MUSLIM CONQUESTS IV INDIA 

Section 1.— Condition of Mnslimsand Hindus at tlie 
time of the conquest. From Mahmud of Ghazni to 

Shahah-nd-din, or Mnhamad-Bin-S.ini, ot Gnr. 

The dynasty of Persia descended from Naoshirnan 
was over thrown by the first Muslim conquerors in a 
ten \ ears' war ending A D 642 The civil govern- 
ment and the religious system were equally worn out, 
and the wnole country soon became Musalman On 
the soath-east of Persia la) a wild and mountainous 
countrv inhabited chiefly b) races of Tartar origin, and 
known anciently as Gur, or, as more usuall) spelt by 
European writers, Ghor Further to the east lay 
another range of lulls taking its name from the capital, 
Ghazni, a city nearly eight thousand feet abov'e sea- 
level about the earl) inhabitants of this district even 
less is known than about those of Gur Suuth of this 
was Mekrdn, another hill) tract but bordered southward 
by the sea To the immediate east of Persia were the 
lands of Balkh and what is now called Afghdn Tur- 
kestdn, to the north of which was a country known to 
the early Muslims as Ma\ara-im-nahr, beino’ “ bevond 
the river” 0\us the inhabitants were of two classes, 
Aryans in the cities, and Turanians who moved about 
as shepherds All these districts were more or less 
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open to the incursions of half-bred tribes who, under 
the name of Uzbegs, Turkmans, and — at a later period 
— Mughals, united the courage of the nomad Tartar to 
some of the physical beautv and intelligence of the 
“Tdjiks," or Ar}ans, w’hose captured daughters the 
nomads made their wives Some of these Turkish 
adventurers moved m “hordes” or camps, others ap- 
peared from' time to time as individuals, originally 
taken ca^Stive in war, but often rising by their merits 
to high distinction in civil and military life, like the 
later Egyptian Mamelukes 

The earlv Muslims, after subduing Persia, effected 
conquests, and colonised the conquered countrv, in 
Transo\iana, Mekran, and the valle} of the Indus But 
they did not penetrate farther eastward, being perhaps 
deterred by rumours that w'ould reach them in Sindh 
of the large armies and w-arlike qualities of the Rajput 
chiefs and peoples At last in the tenth century A D 
a large portion of Eastern Persia became independent 
of the Arab Khalif, under a natum dj nasty known as 
Samanis, and it was under the fifth ruler of this dv nastv 
that the Turkish Mameluke Alptigin became indepen- 
dent in the elevated countrv of which Ghazni was 
the centre Alptigfn, dying in 977 D , left his power 
to his son Sabuktigin who, during a rule of tw entv 
years, extended his sw'ay over the w'hole of w hat is 
now called Afgh^nisUn, and found himself in hostile 
contact with Jai Pal, a Hindu who seems to have 
ruled from Delhi to near Kabul, having his capital at 
Lahore Two encounters are said to have taken place 
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111 the Luglimtin hills, the results of \^hlcll were fatal 
to the Hindu cause Before his death, A D 997, 
Sabuktmin was master of almost all the Panjdb, and 
as far west as Kandahar and the countrv round He 
\vas succeeded by his son, the celebrated Sultan Mah- 
mud, a ruler famous all over the Eastern Asorld for his 
prowess, his love of wealth, and his patronage of liter- 
ature and the arts In 999 Mahmud declared himself 
independent of the Samani princes, repudiating even 
the nominal supremacy implied in the mention of their 
names in the public litanies He obtained formal in- 
^estlture from the Khalif , and stood torth as “Sultan,” 
winch he was the first Muslim prince to adopt as an 
official tith 

His altciiLion was soon attracted to India as a field' 
not only of w'arlike adventure but of meritorious 
prosei}tism. His first incursion took place in the 
first year of the eleventh century, when he once more 
encountered the veteran Jai Pal wdiosc camp he 
plundered The Rdjd. committed suicide, and was 
succeeded bj his son Anang Pdl In joo8 Mahmud 
made a still moie serious incursion — havinir carried 
several minor raids into the Paiijab during the interval 
Entering into a confederacy with the Rajds of Ujjain, 
Kinaui, and other Hindu States, Anang Pal opposed 
the march of the Muslims with a mighty host, but 
the \ alour and discipline of the invaders held good , 
till the Kdja being borne off the field by his frightened 
elephant, the Hindus fled from the battle, and Mah- 
mud followed up his victory by taking the fortified 
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temple at Nagarkot or Kangrd, dedicated to Devi, 
tlie divine consort of Shiva, and containing treasures 
in gold and jewels %\liich has been accumulating 
since the heroic ages 

Laden with this enormous booty the Sultdn return- 
ed to the mountains, whence he did not return to 
attack the Hindus till ion, when he made a dash 
upon Th^neswar in the eastern Panjab At last, in 
1016, he penetrated into Hindustan at the head of a 
numerous army, chiefly horsemen recruited in his 
new'ly acquired territories, whom he stimulated bj 
hopes of plunder Marching parallel with the lower 
Himalaya range, where the rivers were smallest and 
easiest crossed, he suddenly turned south and fell 
upon Kinauj, then the metropolis of a great kingdom 
As we have already seen, this city had been the capi- 
tal of a mighty empire, and it still preserved signs 
of Its former grandeur A Hindu writer declares 
that its walls w'ere thirty miles in circumference , 
and its stately appearance is said to have made a 
deep impression upon the Muslim army The Rdjd 
came out of his gates and submitted, or made a 
treaty with Mahmud who continued his allt , but 
he compensated his followers b) the plunder of 
Muttra Here, as he reported to Ghaznf, were hun- 
dreds of marble palaces and statel} temples which 
could not have been erected except in centuries of 
peace and prospenU At Mahaban, close b), an ac- 
cidental quarrel precipitated a massacre, but, fanati-- 
cal and avaricious as he may hat e bpen, the Sultan 
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was not liabitualh cruel , and the Muslim writers ^\ho 
would make a merit of slaughtering the intidel, are 
unable to credit him with much unprovoked carnage. 
In 1022 Mahmud marched to the aid of his ally the 
Rajd of Kdiiaui, and meeting with opposition on his 
wa} through the Panjab took Lahore from the son and 
successor of Anansr Pal and made it a cantonment, thus 
establishing the first Muslim settlement on Indian soil 
At length, in 1024, occurred Mahmud’s last Indian ex- 
pedition, in which he crossed the Indus desert and 
reached Ajmer, whence he turned off to Guzarat which 
he took without resistance Thence he marched 
against Somn^th, in Kathiawar, where he found the 
great temple looking on the Arabian sea, and only to be 
ipproached by wav of a forlihed isthmus This he 
besieged and final!) carried, after a storm that lasted 
three dav s, at the end of which the survivors of the 
brave garrison lock boat and escaped by water. All 
sorts of fables have gathered round the taking of Som- 
iialli how Mahmud refusing ransom shattered the loftv 
image of the God, and was rewarded bv a great trea- 
sure which burst forth from its hollowed bod} , and how 
he carried off the sandal-wood doors which were after- 
wards used 0.1 the gate of his mausoleum at Ghazni 
But these stories, which rested on no contemporaneous 
evidence, have been generallv disproved in modern 
times What is certain is that after a trv ino^ return- 
mareh, Mahmud got bark to Ghazni some time in 1027, 
next vear he made a successful campaign in Irdk, 
whence he proceeded to the reduction of Persia, The 
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Sultdn died m 1030, lamenting Mith tears that he could 
not take his treasures with him here he was some, and 
leaving a name w hich served to point a moral in Shaikh 
Sadi’s Guhstan^ He is reported to have amassed 
more riches than any monarch that ever Jived 

On the whole Sultan Mahmud may be taken as a 
good specimen of the Asiatic Turk The son of a 
Tartar father by a Persian mother he combined the 
conqui ring ardour of the former race with the refined 
tastes of the latter The like mixture of blood and 
manners marked his subjects Their phj^sical force, 
and what in machinery would be motive power, was 
derived from the semi-savage docile Tartars, cruel 
from stupidity rather than from fanaticism or national 
hatred the moral and intellectual direction vv as denv ed 
from the lively and ingenious Persians , their religious 
convictions and the scientific theology bj which those 
conv lelions were organised being denv ed from an Arab 
Church whose teachers moved amongst them as an 
aristocrac) of nature and of learning Such a people 
IS bound to have a career, which can onlj be broken 
bv their own dissensions The family of Sabuktigin 
was torn by intestine conflict for nearly 80 }ears, dur- 
ing which the Seljuk horde made its appearance and 
acquired predominance in parts of the Empire Occa- 
sional raids into the Panjab are recorded, and Elphin- 
stone thinks that a considerable amalgamation ol 
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Hindus and Muslims must have marked the period in 
Hindustan 

At length, in 1 1 iS, Sultdn Bahram, a descendant of 
the great Mahmud, murdered his son-in-law who was 
Governor of Gur A war ensued, which ended in 
Ghazni being taken and destroyed by the Gurians 
under Ala-ud-din, known in history as Jahansoz, or 
“World-burner” 1 his event occurred A D 1152. 

This house of Gur, or Ghor, which succeeded to the 
Empire of what might be called Eastern Persia after a 
o-encration of w’ar, was of mixed blood like that of 
Ghaznf which it displaced Its pow'er was of short 
duration, and the chief importance of the line arises 
Jrom its having founded the Muslim Empire of India 
which, in name at least, subsisted almost dow n to times 
still remembered The most important of the Gurians 
was Shahdb-ud-dfn, brother of the reigning prince 
who came to the throne after the death of the World- 
burner’s son In 1178 he took Lahore from the last 
of the GhazncMdes w’ho had retired there when his 
capital W'as destroyed In 11.S6 this prince was taken 
prisoner, and Shahdb-ud-dfn turned his attention to 
the Hindus At this time there were two great federa- 
tions of Hindu principalities in Upper India, one under 
the Bahlor Rajputs of Kaiiauj, the other under the 
Chauhans of Ajmere The head of the latter tribe was 
Pnthwl Raj, or Rai Pithaura, descended on the mo- 
ther’s sidt from Anang Pal, the opponent of the 
Ghaznevides , and he has left a name amonsr the Hin- 
dus b) aid of the 'spirited verse of liis bard, the cele- 
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brated Hindi poet, Chand He successfully opposed 
the first in\asion of Shahdb-ud-dfn — otherwise kno\Mi 
as Muhamad-bin-S 5 m — whom his brother the Sultan 
had made Viceroy at Ghazni In iigi Rai Pithaura 
gained a complete victory over Bin-Sdm on the classic 
held of Thanesuar, and the Muslim leader was glad 
to escape m ith Ins life But he re-assembled his forces 
in his native mountains, and returned to the Panjab in 
1193 The Rajput prince was unprepared , a quarrel 
with Kanauj distracted his attention and weakened his 
forces The Muslims were under thorough discipline 
and had learned b\ experience how' to meet the tactics 
of the simpk Rdjputs The latter w'ere defeated b\ 
Bin-Sain’s skilful manoeuvres , and their heroic leader 
was taken captive and sent as a prisoner towards 
Ghaznf , but he is said to have saved himself from far- 
ther humiliation bv committing suicide upon the road 
The victor advanced to Ajmere where he inflicted a fur- 
ther defeat upon the Rajputs But he was unwilling 
or unable to remain there, and after settling the coun- 
trj under a native prince who agreed to pa} tribute, he 
returned to Ghazni, leaving a favourite Mameluke call- 
ed Kutab-ud-dfn Aibak, as his representativ e at Delhi 
vvhich became the centre of the new Mushm power 
Ise\t}ear Bin-SSm returned to India, and the Rahtor 
prince of Kanauj learned the folly of not having join- 
ed in the defence of Hindustan He encountered the 
Muslims near Etdwa only to be defeated and s’ain 
In consequence the Muslim power was extended to Be- 
nares and the borders of Bengal This was in 1194 
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next \ ear a lodgment ^\ as effectf d to the south, and 
siesrc ''Sb laid to Gwalior which, however, only fell 

o 

after a long siege The occupation of Guzerat and 
Nagor follow ed These latter conquests w ere effected 
bv Aibak, while another general of Bin-S^m’s con- 
quered Oudli and Bengal Meantime Bin-Sdin was 
occupied nearer home, where he succeeded his brother, 
lb Sultan of Gur, in 1202 Four \ ears later he w^as 
killed in an attack made on In', camp by a robber- 
tribe of the Indus , and Aibak, or Kutab-ud-dfn, be- 
came inclependent sovereign over the Indian con- 
quests, and founded the Mameluke, or “ Slave,” dj- 
nastv A D 1206 His accession was regular and 
peaceful, being legitimised by the son and successor 
of his master, and his authority was acknowledged by 
all the generals and satraps of the Muslim power in 
Hindustan The native powers from sea to sea, and 
from the Himdlava to the Narbad«l, w ere either des- 
troy ed or subjugated, with the exception of Malwa, 
which had hitherto escaped, and Mevvar, where a fresh 
migration of Rahtors from Kanauj had reinforced liie 
Rajputs in that quarter, and consolidated the several 
Rajput principalities, which have continued an almost 
independent existence from that dav to this 

Thus the Muslim Empire was of an unprecedented 
kind For, although the slav e-kings at Delhi exercised 
a military swav over the greater part of Hindustan 
some Hindu states continued in the enjoyment of Self- 
Goiernment, and even in those districts which had 
lost their own native Rajds the Hindus prtsen'cd their 
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laws and religion. Professor H H Wilson has stated 
that'extant coins prove that the establishment of Mus- 
lim rule was gradual and slow The first rulers pur- 
sued a policy of conciliation , and, in contravention of 
the spirit of Isl^m, allo\^ed the symbols of Hinduism to 
remain upon the money of the country It was not 
until the rise of the dynasty called “Khiiji” that the 
conduct of the Muslim Government towards the Hin- 
dus became uncontroliedly and habitual!) cruel. We 
shall see, when we cofne to the reign of \ld-ud-df.i' 
(1295 — 1315) how military success and unresisted 
authority corrupted the old humane principles and led 
to persecution and maladministration which, after a 
brief suspension under Slier Shah and Akbar, ended 
in alienating the people of Hindustan The fortunes 
of the populations in the Deccan were somewhat 

t 

different, as will be duly noticed in the proper place 

.-o 

Section 3 —Hindustan under the “ Slaie ” dynast). 

From the establishment of the Muslims in Hindustan 
to the reign of Balban,the empire was go\erned by a 
I series of soldiers of fortune, of the Mameluke type , 
with the exception of about thirty years during which 
the throne was occupied by members of one of then 
families The period is chiefly remarkable for troubles 
arising out of the incursions of heathen Tartars from 
Central Asia, which Changez Khdn, the great devasta- 
tor, and his successors, w’cre at that time making into 
a hui .an No’cano m a state of violent activity Kutab- 
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ud-dJn reigned at Delhi for four )'ears (1206-10) during 
uhich he raised monuments nhich are still the adnAira- 
tion of all hebolders Levelling to tne ground the pa- 
laces and temples of the Hindu Rdjkb, he used the 
materials obtained by their destruction for a stupen- 
doub cloistc’-ed mosque uhich he called “ the strength 
ot fslam " this building is still almost entire, and still 
testifies to its origin by the shape of the pillars and 
the sc ilptures by \\hich the} are adorned The portico 
fronting the shrine itself appears to contain arches , but 
the nature of these openings shous that, wliile craving 
that form — uitli uhich they had become acquainted in 
Puklikra — the Turkomdns ^^cre unacquainted with the 
n tclianical principle on \\hich true ardies depend For 
the further commemoration of his patron (the Sultdn 
of Ghaziu, Muhamad-Bin-Sam) Kulab-ud-dfn raised a 
tower beside this mo'^que and encircled it w’lth sculptur- 
ed arabesques containing the Sultdn's naniC and attri- 
butes. His lo}alty was rewarded in an unlooked-for 
manner, in spile of the inscription the column (after- 
wards completed to a height of nearly 250 ft ) has been 
alwais knowm as the ” Mindr of Kutab ”,and, as sucli, 
it IS known to this day 'Ihe builder is praised by 
rontemporar} chroniclers, but his statesmanship did 
not include humane treatment of the natives Like 
most Turkish rulers lie was more tJian indifferent to the 
welfare of his non-Mus]im subjects , “the realm,'’ says 
the chronicler, was filled with friends and cleared of 
foes ifhisbount} was continuous so was his slaughter” 
l\.utab*ud-dfn died at Lahore, in 1210, from an acci- 
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dent at polo, the Empire being left in four great divi- 
sions The Khiljfs ruled the eastern districts — Beh^r 
and Bengal — as agents of the Delhi Empire the north 
was under a semi-independent ruler of the Mameluke 
class named llduz another of the same class named 
Kabacha ruled in Sindh the country round Delhi was 
the centre of the Empire and for a moment a son of 
the deceased Emperor occupied the throne there But 
the Master-of-the-Horse, a slave of the deceased whose 
daughter he had married, deposed his feeble brother- 
in-law, and became Emperor, with the name, or title, 
of Shams-ud-din Altamsh A scene of confusion en- 
sued only to be cured by long and laborious exertions 
llduz, who had acquired Ghazni, affected to be the 
ov'er-lord, and offered to make Altamsh his feudatory 
a quarrel ensued, during which llduz reached Thanes- 
war, but was there defeated and taken (1215) Kaba- 
cha headed a still more formidable opposition in Sindh, 
being strengthened by the assistance of some of the 
heathen Mughals from the north For many }ears 
Kabacha held his own, w'hile the Sultan w'as engaged 
elsewhere, crushing the Khilji-. in the eastern districts, 
and making other conquests over the Hindus At 
length (1228) he found time to lead an expedition 
against Kabacha, who was routed in battle, at Bukkur 
in Sindh, after which (whether by accident or by sui- 
cide) he perished in the waters of the Indus In 1232-3 
the Sultan reduced Gwalior in spite of a stout re- 
sistance on the part of the Hindus under Milak Deo, 
and in 1234 he completed the conquest of Malwfi by 
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taking and occup\ mg !Mandu and Ujjain The tem- 
ples there and at Bhilsa were desecrated and partially 
destro} ed, and the triumph of Islam in Hindustan ap- 
peared definitel} accomplished. Butin the next} ear 
the conqueror was himself conquered, d\ing a natural 
death after a prosperous career of more than a quarter 
of a centur} His capital was where that of his prede- 
cessor had been, the reconstructed and strongl} -forti- 
fied ciU of Rai Pithaura, whose walls still exist round 
the Ixutab .Minar and great mosque, and which include 
a college and tomb built b\ Sultan Altamsh for the 
perpetuation of his ow n memory 

Nothing had been wanting to the greatness of Al- 
tamsh E\ er \ ictonous in w ar, he had reduced the 
w hole of Hindustan from the Himdla} a to tlie Vindh} a, 
and from the Indus to the Brahmaputra and his posi- 
tion had receiv'ed the highest legiiimisation by a pa- 
tent of in\estiture from the Khdlif of Baghdad, who 
was still the titular Pontiff and head of the Islamite 
power in the East. Ihe court wms presided o\er by 
a wise minister, deputed from B 5 ghddd, and was fur- 
ther adorned b} the presence of men of letters But 
all this prosperity could not stand before the peculiar 
\ icissitudes of oriental life Rukn-ud-dfn, the son of 
this might} warnor, succeeded without a contest ( 1236) 
but proved totalh unworthv of his high fortunes He 
was deposed after a disordered career of seven months, 
and his throne passed to his sister Razi} a Begam 
This princess, w ho is remarkable as the only female 
sovereign v, ho ever bore sway in the Muslim empire 
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of Hindustan, Aias a person of much capacit} , Mho 
maintained her po^^ition foi some time by skill in di- 
plomacy and administration appearing in public un- 
■\eiled and in masculine apparel But the usual Meak- 
ness of female sovereigns ruined her, the favour that 
she shoMed to one of her officers excited the jealous} 
of the others , being ultimate!} overthroun by a rebel- 
lious chief she Mas deposed and imprisoned in 1240 
While in captivit} she was married to her captor, and 
attempting to recover the throne Mith his assistance 
Mas Morsted by one of her brothers, b} name Bahr^m 
The Begam and her husband fled from the held, and 
Mere both murdered by some Hindu \illagers in the 
neighbourhood of Karndl, October, 1240 

Next } ear Lahore M'as taken by the heathen Tartars 
or Mughals, and fresh troubles ensued at Delhi In 
May, 1242, the city Mas taken b} a body of mutinous 
soldiery, and Sultan Bahram Mas put to death alter a 
reign of little more than two} ears His successor, 
Ala-ud-din I , Mas a grandson of Altamsh, his father 
having been the corrupt and incompetent Rukn-ud-dfn 
Mhose character and career Mere reproduced in him • 
his reign M as onh remarkable for an irruption of the 
heathen Tartars under one of the grandsons of the 
great de\astator Changez AH-ud-dm Mas deposed 
and put to death in 1244 his uncle Nasir-ud-dfn suc- 
ceeding to the Sultanate Nasfr’s long reign Mas 
troubled both by risings of the Hindus and incursions 
of the northern barbarians, but another of the brave 
Turkomans Slaves, named Llagh Beg, rose to power 
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and proved the saviour of the Muslim Empire This 
man had come by purchase into the hands of Sultan 
Altamsh, as far back as 1232, and was destined to a 
long and glorious career Obtaining successive pos- 
session of the provinces of Riwari and of Hansi, he 
was made head of the household in 1243, and the post 
gave him cbmmand alike of the civil and the military 
administration Leading a campaig^i against the re- 
volted Hindus of the Gangetic valle} he overcame 
them with much slaughter, at the same time that he 
made seasonable arrangements for the defence of the 
north-western frontier which he made over to the 
charge of another capable Mameluke named Sher Khan, 
The nei\ Sultdn, who owed his throne to Ulagh, had 
the wisdom to leave him in unfettered authority, and 
the result amply justified the monarch’s confidence 
Having made enemies b} his vigorous administration, 
Ulagh fell, indeed, into temporar}” disgrace, in 1252 
but he was soon reinstated Another Hindu revolt, 
instigated bv a Turkoman rwal, was suppressed in 1255, 
and a similar mov ement in the western parts of the 
country met with the same fate two vears later In 
the vear 1259 another IMughal incursion took place 
in the west Panj,Sb , and was deemed so formidable 
that poets were commissioned to produce patriotic 
V erscs in order, as w’e are informed b) an almost 
contemporary w ritcr, " to stir up the feelings of the 
Muslims ’ This spirit succeeded, for the last pro- 
minent ev ent of Sultan Nasfr’s reign was a peaceful 
mission from the head of the Mughals, Hulaku This 
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chief, having overthrov\ n the Khalifate of Baghdad, 
sought to strengthen himself by an alliance with the 
Empire of Hindustan and sent an embassy to Delhi 
This event, which testifies to the success of Ulagh Beg’s 
administration, took place in the year 1265 The 
minister had a keen sense of the \alue of appearances, 
and received the envoys with due pomp and splendour, 
decorating the gates of the palace with the stufled 
skins of slaughtered Hindus The peaceful Sultan 
passed away in Februar}' of the following year, and the 
great Minister took possession of the vacant throne, 
under the titl6 of Ghivas-ud-dfn Balban As '^his 
occurred forty-four years after the adventurer had first 
entered Delhi as a purchased slave, he must have been 
,about sixty when he became Sultdn, a circumstance 
which may be taken as showing that to his other 
great qualities he mustha\e added an inexhaustible 
patience His reign was marked by the same charac- 
teristics that had caused his rise He was energetic, 
enduring, stern, and magnificent One of his first 
acts after becoming Sultan was to suppress a revolt 
of the Mew^tis — a w'lld tribe near Delhi — of whom he 
IS said to have slaughtered a hundred thousand He 
remodelled his army’, selecting the best officers for 
promotion He show'ed the utmost firmness in deal- 
ing w'lth the Mamelukes, these men, known as 
“ Shamsis” from having been the myrmidons of Shams- 
ud-dfn Altamsh, were comrades of the Sultan’s, 
they had shared his exploits, they had grown old 
together with him, and some of them thought that 
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pey might presunio upon tlieir connection But the 
iultan repressed their excesses with relentless vigour. 
Jis lofty character w'as even shown in his personal 
labits , he allowed no jesting in his presence, no one 
‘ver caw' him laugh, even before his private domestics 
le never appeared but in full dress Without w'ast- 
ng the state revenues in vain expeditions he kept 
ns army on a war footing, ever prepared to march 
igainst the Muglials Hulaku heard of the training 
of these troops and took the hint until the Sultan 
waxed old, no incursions from the north disturbed 
the peace of Hindustan The Sultan’s eldest son 
was w'orthy of his parentage, though he added tastes 
which the old Sultan had never acquired Tins 
Prince surrounded himself wnth learned men and men 
of letters , one of Ins favourites being the first of Hin- 
dustani poets, Khusru At Ins table loose talking 
was unknown , and he is almost a solitary instance 
of a Muslim of rank, wdio, while allowing himself the 
prohibited indulgence of wine, used it with modera- 
tion. But the most successful of men are not pro- 
tected against disaster, the blameless Prince w'as 
killed in battle near Multdn, bravely repelling an in- 
cursion of the Mughal , the poet Khusru being taken 
captive at the same time The aged monarch sank 
under the blow Declaring the Prince’s son Khusru 
his heir Balban expired in the beginning of 1287, and 
- with him expired the great Mameluke empire of Delhi 
Dphinstone calls him a “ narrow-minded and selfish 
tj rant but his faults w ere those of his conditions, w bile 
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his merits ere Ins own Eastern history has fe\^ greater 
names to show than that of the adventurer Ulagh Beg, 
better known in its pages as Sultdn Balban His rise 
and reign were recorded by Zid-ud-d^n Barm who, 
though indebted to information from the "Multan’s con- 
temporaries, belonged to anotliei age and wrote under 
a new' dynasty The picture that he has painted is 
not without shadow's, and it could hardly have been 
actuated by hope of reward or distorted by desire to 
flatter The general result is to shov\ a character of 
unusual strength , but it is the vice of despotic govern- 
ments to depend wholly on personal qualities and to 
lose their authority when these are lost No sooner 
w as Balban dead than his orders w ere set aside Prince 
KhusrCl w'as made to go 1o his late father’s post on 
the frontier w'hile his cousin was made Sultan under 
the ancient Persian title of Kai Kobad This unhappy 
youth w'a'- destined to furnish a proof of the futility 
of human wisdom Educated in the strictest discipline 
by Ins stern grandsire he knew but little of the world, 
and plunged without restraint into its new' found plea- 
sures Causing his cousin Khusrd to be killed, he 
gave himself up to loose living, became paralytic, and 
in that conaition was ignommiously' slam in his bed 
after a nominal reign of about four years 

The Turkoman power had for some time been 
menaced by a revival of the Afghdn clan mentioned in 
connection w ith the reign of Kutab-ud-dfn Aibak by 
the narre of " Kliiiji ” 1 his clan had possibly originat- 
ed the revolution in the palace, by which its members 
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cerlainly benefited The Empire fell to an officer of 
tlu arm^ of this class (1290 ) 

It IS ob\ious that, up to this time, the native Hindus, 
though alwajs isorstcd, v\ere not }et subdued The) 
had by no means accepted the swa) of their con- 
querors , and continued to take every opportunity of 
revolt Their sufferings were terrible, but they were 
less those of persecuted subjects than of persistent 
rebels 


►Section 3.— Wars in the Deccan, and oppression of 

Hindus. 

Jalal-ud-dfn, the champion of Ihe Khiljf elan, was a 
blunt old soldier, in his seventieth year, when raised 
to a dignit) w'hieh he does not seem to have desired, 
and for which he was evidently unfit He was coini- 
\ lal in his habits, and clement in character, he put 
down rebellion but failed to punish the rebels His 
principal commander was his nephew, Ala-ud-dfn, who 
had charge of the lower Duab , an able buc unscrupul- 
ous officer v\ ho in 1294 took the bold step of invad- 
ing tin. Deccan without obtaining the permission of his 
uncle and Sovereign 

We have briefly examined the state of Southern 
India in Ch II § 2, where it was show n that there were 
two mam Hindu, or Dravidian kingdoms there, about 
the time of the Muslim inv asions of the north, — namelv . 
Karnatik on the west and Telingana on the east — 
besides a Rajput power whose capital was at Dcogiri, 
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a strongly fortified place between the modern cities of 
Haidarabad and Bombay The Raja of this State was 
of the Yadu tribe, with all the indolent courage of his 
race Ala -ud-din moved swiftly over the 700 miles 
of wild country betiveen the Jamna and the North 
Deccan , and appeared before Deogin before the Raj- 
puts had made any adequate preparation for defence 

Having secured the submission of the Yadu Rajd, 
Ala-ud dfn conducted his return-march w'lth equal 
success, and offered to meet his uncle and sue for 
forgiveness The old Sultan accordingly advanced 
towards the camp of his nephew, and on his arrual the 
latter came out and fell at the old man’s feet in pre- 
tended humilib But, while his uncle was endea\our- 
ing to raise him with a fatherly caress, he stabbed the 
old man , and the ne\t moment his followers, complet- 
ing the murder, proclaimed the succession of the 
assassin 

The remainder of AH's career was on a par with 
these circumstances His conduct as Sultan w'as bold 
and able , and he completed the subjugation of the 
Hindus, in the north and largely in the south also 
But he was harsh and arbitrary to an e\tent that, 
even in a Muslim despot of the middle ages, was 
unusual and extreme Gujarat was fully reduced, the 
R^ia being driven to seek safety in flight southward 
A number of converted Mughals in the army having 
proved insubordinate when called on to surrender the 
plunder taken in this campaign, the Sullen killed 
as many of them as he could catch, besides their 
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unoffending women and children In the third year of 
hi*^ reign (1298) a mighty ho«t from Transoxiana 
marc lit d on Delhi by Kandhar and the Indus The 
Sultan came out to meet them , after a hot daj's 
liorhtina: the invaders were driven batk but the Sultan 
was ]ealous of his general, anu lelt him unsup- 
ported to be killed in the pursuit of the still formidable 
foe In addition to his crimes the Sultan was not 
e\en entitled to the credit of being an orthodox 
Mussalmdn He did, indeed, complete the demolition 
of the beautilul Hindu temples near the Kutab Minar, 
and enlarge the mosque, adding a gateway which is 
one of the finest things of its kind But he was 
disrespectful in his language towards the Muslim 
Church and proposed to found a new religion Never- 
theless he made some compromise with orthodoxy by 
a cruel and methodical persecution of the Hindus 
The sword, indeed, had done its work , but there is 
a mean ignoble punishment of those whose opinions 
are hated, and to this Ald-ud-din (brave sold'er as 
he was) did not disdain to stoop His Hindu subjects 
were vexed by sumptuary pro\isions intended to crush 
their strength and break their spirit The Hindu 
was to be so induced as to be unable to ha\e a horse 
to ride, arms to protect himself with, or decent clothes 
to wear The land was surveyed and assessed not 
for iht settle nent of an income on the husbandmen 
but to secure half the gt oss produce to the State — a 
tenth being in all places and times found to be about 
the average surplus. “Men looked upon revenuc- 
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officers/’ says a Muslim hislonan of the time, “ as 
worse than fever” Regarding his ow'n w'hims as 
more sacred than the law of Isldin, the Sultdn rarely 
consulted lawyers But when he judged it prudent 
to take the opinion of a Kdzi on the taxation-question, 
he w'as far from satisfied w'lth the reply He there- 
fore answered that the Doctor w'as a sage and he, the 
Sultan, but an unlettered soldier, nevertheless he 
was not minded to confine himself to exactincf lawful 
tribute No tribute or even private property for him , 
no Hindu should have aiiythiiig left beyond the 
flour and milk that were indispensable to keep him 
alive He closed the consultation by remarking that 
the law of the Prophet w^as one thing, and Slate policy 
another 

It IS impossible to deny to such a man the quality of 
originality, how'ever ill-directed In military matters 
he was able and uniformly’’ successful In 1300 after a 
twelve month’s siege, he took the great Hindu fortress 
of Rintimbur — in what is now’ the Jaipur Province of 
Rajputana and he put to the sword the Raja and all 
the garrison In 1303 he took, and settled, Chitor, 
in Mewdr or Udaipur, and in the course of the 
next tw'o years so severely chastised the Mughals that 
for many years they’ ventured on no more incursions 
into India 101309 a force w’as sent into the king- 
dom of Telingana, in the Eastern Deccan, under the 
command ofa slave, believed to have been a converted 
Hindu, w'ho had assumed the name of Malik Kafur, 
and risen by his merits to high military rank Assisted 
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by the Rajd of Deogiri, Kafur forced the Rajd ol 
Telingana to capitulate ^^hen his capital, Warangal, 
was on the point of being stormed In 1310-1 1 Kdfur 
conducted minor operations, in all of ^\hlch he ap- 
proved himself a \\ise and valiant soldier. The whole 
of the Deccan became tributary, dow n to Comorin 
and the Coromandel Coast These things show some 
approach betw'een the conqueror and the conquered, 
■which was emphasised by the marriages of the Sultdn 
and his eldest son to the wife and daughter of a Hindu, 
the fugitive Rajd of Gujardt In 1312 Kafur returned 
to the south, w'here the Hindu ally of the Empire, 
Raja Ramdeo of Deogiri, had withheld his tribute, 
Deogin was taken, the Raja was put to death, and the 
countries of Maharashtra and Karnata were wasted 
and made tributary 

Ala-ud-dfn and his General w’ere now' undisputed 
masters of the entire peninsula from the gates of 
Darband to Adam’s Bridge But the Sultdn’s health 
was quite undermined by immoderate use of liquor and 
other still lower Mces Kafur took ad\antage of his 
illness to seclude him from his family, so that his exis- 
tence w'as only known when some sanguinar}' order 
issued from the recesses of the palace Alp Khan, the 
Sultan’s brother-in-law’ and an able officer, was put 
to death the Sultdn’s consort and tw o sons W'ere throw n 
into prison, and disorders broke out in various parts 
ot the empire, many Imperial garrisons being expelled 
from Hindu pro\inces or what had lately been so In 
the midst of this trouble it was announced that the 
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Sultan was dead Whether aided by Kafur or purely 
natural m its causes, his decease caused a momentary 
relief , it took place towards the end of 1315 His 
infant son was proclaimed to be his successor, under 
the guardianship of Kafur, the elder sons being entirely 
set aside under an alleged w'lll Kdfur seemed for the 
season all powerful at court, and the commander of the 
northern frontier, Ghazf Malik, was too patriotic and de- 
voted to his duty to be a danger at the timfe. But Kdfur 
made himself enemies nearer home , and having failed 
in an attempt to cause the death of one of the Princes, 
his late master’s third son Mubank — after blinding the 
others — he was himself slain The Prince became Sul- 
tan, and IS known in history as Mubdrik Shah, Khiijf 
Ins accession is dated 22nd March, 1317 The new^ 
Sultdn was a young man of dissolute habits who began 
where Ala-ud-dfn had ended, entrusting all branches of 
administration to a minion, wdiile he gave himself o\er 
to debauchery This man was a slave, of Hindu birth, 
who on becoming a Muslim, got the name of Khusrh 
Khdn Like Kdfur he was a capable commander, and 
made a successful campaign on the south-west coast of 
the Deccan w'hence he returned with much boot) The 
scenes of the last reign w'ere reproduced , the favourite 
engrossed all power , finally the indolent Sultan was 
remo^ ed 

The imperfectly converted Hindu now assumed the 
empire, entitling himself Khusrh Shdh From March to 
August Delhi was in the hands of low -caste Hindus, who 
took to themselves the ladies of the Muslim ZananaSf^ 
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and used Korans as seats while the} worshiped idols in 
the vtasjids. The stern Waiden of the marches, Ghazf 
M^hk, dared not interfere, for hts eldest son, Juna Khan, 
was living — an unwilling guest and hostage — in the 
desecrated capital But, at last, Jund effected his es- 
cape and repaired to his father’s camp in the Panjab 
They at once hastened to Delhi, gained an easy victory 
over the Hindu garrison, and put an end to the usur- 
per’s life Ghazf then inquired for the Khiljf house , 
and w’hen none appeared w'as himself acclaimed Sultan 
The date of this event is 22nd August, 1321 and the 
new Sultdn, in memory of Ralban whose follow'erhe had 
been, assumed the name of Ghiyds-ud-dfn His Turkish 
cognomen wasTiighlak 

The Kliiljf Afghans had only reigned 30 jears, but 
this short period had witnessed a gi eat change The 
Muslim pow’^er had been consolidated in Hindustdn and 
extended over the Deccan The irruptions of the Mu- 
ghals had ceased, and those Northern barbarians had 
submitted to the creed of Islam, and w'ere largely em- 
plo) ed in the armies of the empire Those of the Hindus 
whose resistance had succeedea became recos:nised as 
belligerent enemies, those wdio were left within the pale 
of the empire were beginning to occupy the position 
of subjects and clients like the Sudras of old in the 
times of the V^edic Ar\ans In the languasfe of Sir 
W Hunter, " 1 he Muhammadan Sultan of India was 
no longer merely an Afghan (or Turkoman) king of 
Delhi ” There was now' a large Muslim population in 
Hindustan, partly formed of immigrants, partly of con- 
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verts , and a vernacular language was being created, to 
enable them to communicate with the Hindus This 
language — known to Europeans a*; “Hindustani” — is 
an application of the Prakrit dialect of the Dudb to the 
common purposes of all classes of the inhabitants using 
the Persian form of the Arabic character, and borrowing 
from all the vocabularies with w'hich it comes in contact, 
it has become not only a medium of oral intercourse 
but of a considerable local literature It fostered the 
increase of mutual knowledge and toleration , and its 
existence points to a stage in national life The usual 
Asiatic term for this new language was “Urdu,” from 
a Turkish word meaning camp, an etymology which 
helps to explain its origin , for it w'as ir the camp that 
such a vernacular would first become requisite At 
the same time it shows that the necessities of humanity 
are too strong for the pride of race, the bigotrv of 
creed or the resentment of subjugated nations 


o 
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CHAPTER I\. 

LINE OF TUGHLAK- RETURN OF THF MUGHALS. 

Section 1.— Tlie line of Tuglilak. and Timur’s 

invasion. 

The old soldier \\ho had attained sovereignty in this The ref^n 
unusually blamelessS manner was a singular instance of ° ud-din^ 
natural simpliciU and orood conduct. The son of a 
Turkoman slave by a Hindu mother, he owed every 
step in his honourable career to himself, and on becom- 
ing Sultin he did not allow the situation to affect his 
rectitude or self-control He did his best to reform the 
CIV il administration , at the same time guarding his 
northern frontier and sending his son Juna to restore 
order in the Deccan The Rajd of Telingana held out, 
and the Prinre showed but little capacity or good for- 
tune , but' Bidar and Warangal were both ultimately 
taken (A. D 1323) and the Raja was brought captive 
to Delhi He was subsequently released and restored 
to his principality, which became submissive and paid 
tribute to the Empire In the following year the Sultan 
personall} led an expedition into the eastern distncts 
and returned homewards bringing with him another 
prisoner, the Raja of Tirhut 

But Juna was wearving for the succession As his 
father slowl) continued his homeward march the prince 
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consulted a hermit whose cell was near the city “ The 
Sultan has reached — ” he ^^ould say, (naming a fresh 
stage atA\hich the army was reported to have arrived), 
“ Delhi IS still far, ” replied the seer At the last halt- 
ing place Juna had prepared a pavilion of timber m 
which he rceued the old Sultdn and his youngest son 
W'ho had accompanied him on the campaign T^'ere 
was a parade ot elephants, Juna went dowm to give an 
order, the ne\t instant an elephant struck — as if by 
accident — a projection in the towmr Avhere the Sultan 
sat A crash follow'ed, and the structure fell When 
the workmen came to explore, the body ot the old 
Sultan w’as found buried in the ruins, the arms stretched 
over the body of the boy as if seeking to protect him 
in the last extremity This tragedy took place in 
February, 1325 

' Juna succeeded But like many other SultSns he 
ruled under another name, being knowm officially as 
Muhammad Tvighlak Hewasavery singular charac- 
ter, brave and learned, yet wholly Avithout judgment 
or conduct Hence he w^as most unsuccessful in ruling 
the empire that he had been so impatient to obtain 
lie presented a combination — rare at all times — of 
culture without humanity, and intelligence without 
judgment this character has been described by two 
competent observers to neither of whom he had given 
any offence One was the African traveller, Ibn Batuta, 
wdiom he received hospitably and employed in honour- 
able offices , the other the historian Barm, to whom he 
condescended to explain himself, as though he would 
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retain an ad\ocate at the bar of Posterity His harsh- 
ness was not strong or methodical like that of some of 
the able despots by whom he was preceded We do not 
lic.ar of religious persecutions or enforced con\ersions 
such as afterwards tarnished the administration of 
Aurangzeb But his capricious and fantastic action laid 
waste his territories as if he had been a victorious ene- 
my He assembled an army for the invasion of Persia 
and allowed it to disperse for want of pay and without 
employment He sent an expedition over the moun- 
tains into Chinese Tartar} , and, when it had been 
dissolved by the difficulties of the country and the cli- 
mate, put to death many of the troops w’ho had been 
left behind in garrison He introduced a debased cur- 
rency which he attempted to float by the harshest mea- 
sures When his maladministration had produced ruin 
and famine in Hindustan he tried to deport the popu- 
lation by force to the Deccan , myriads died on the 
way He then endeavoured to re-people the Delhi 
territory from other places He complained to Barm 
that the more he punished his subjects the more rebel- 
lious they became , and declared his determination to 
proceed at all hazards 

But the people never dies, whereas the most wilful 
despots pass away The Deccan began to show signs 
of independence, Gujarat and Sindh rebelled In 
1347 an adventurer named Hasan Gango, obtaining 
.I'-sistance from the Hindu Rdjds of the south, estab- 
lished a pniicipalitv’ above the Western Ghats, of 
which the capital was, at first, Gulbarga Before 
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attempting to put down these enemies the Sultan deter- 
mined to punish the Gujardt rebels who had been har- 
boured by a Rajd in Sindh Here he reached Tatta, 
when he was attacked by fever and died (20th March, 
1351), the most insane tyrant that ever escaped a 
violent end He is said to have uttered on his death- 
bed a well-turned stanza in which "he review^ed the 
laborious vanity of his career Like the first Mary 
of England, Muhammad Tughlak has been branded by 
mankind with one single and significant epithet He 
is known to Indian public opinion as Khum Sultan — • 
'•the Bloody Lord ” 

Among the princes in camp at Tatta, when this 
strange despot deceased, w'as his cousin Firoz Tugh- 
lak, who was known to have been educated by the late 
Sultan in view to the succession Even in his coffin 
the strong-willed man had his way , Firoz was acclaim- 
ed Sultan by the unanimous voice of the army, and 
proceeded at once to the capital where he assumed 
the Government after a brief opposition on behalf of 
a child declared to be the son of the late Emperor 
Firoz was a fortunate selection As an orthodox 
Muslim he is naturally a favourite with the chroniclers 
but we are able to judge him by his own words, for 
he has left a short memoir w ritten by his own hand 
From this we learn that he was more than a mere 
common-place conservative In spite of an unques- 
tioning decorousness he showed sympathy and grati- 
tude for the free-thinking predecessor who, wdiatever 
his crimes and errors, had been to himself a constant 
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benefactor He buried Sultan Juna in a magnilicent 
tomb which still adorns the steriily-grandiose city of 
the Tughlaks a few miles south of modern Delhi He 
chose out the names of the best early Muslim rulers to 
be praised in the weekly litany before his own Not 
until he had completed all tlieir unfinished buildings 
did he attempt to perpetuate his own memory by pub- 
lic w^orks But this w^as from no w'ant of taste or love 
of art The city of Firoz is still marked out by walls 
and temples , and he seems to have been the first Mus- 
lim ruler wdio acknowledged that the good of the 
people had as much claim to be considered as the glory 
of the sovereign One of his public works was a 
canal which, under the name of the ” Western Jum- 
na, ” still runs from near Jhind to Delhi , a direct dis- 
tance of about 65 miles but actually 200 miles long 
Moreover, he reduced the number of capital offences, 
abolishing entirely the punishments of torture and 
mutilation , he also repealed many harsh fiscal practices 
and fixed the revenue so as to settle the portion pay- 
able to the State and the share of the collecting officials 
A complete list of his public w’orks is recorded, 
but it is of doubtful accuracy, and many of them have 
crumbled in decay , enough, however, remains to bear 
W'ltness to a pure taste, and a grand simplicity of st)le 
It IS not, however, to be expected that a man of this 
stamp should rise abo\e the le\el of his age Firoz 
w'as a persecutor, and we know, from his own testi- 
mony, that he considered persecution highly meritori- 
ous He indemnified himself for other alleviations of 
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fiscal burden by a rigorous enforcement of the ^asiya , 
or capitatiou-tax on unbelievers and he tells us that 
he destroj'ed Hindu temples wherever found, putting to 
death all those who, after due warning, proved incor- 
rigible in idol-\\ orship We can only deplore such an 
ideal in one otherwise so good, aad hope that it was 
not quite fulfilled 

This generally amiable monarch w'as not successful 
in war The decomposition of the Empire, begun un- 
der the mad mismanagement of Juna w'as not to be 
adjourned by the well-meaning efforts of a devotee 
and an architect In the east Bengal asserted inde- 
pendence by sending an ambassador to Delhi In 
the Deccan the kingdoms of Telingana and Karnata 
interposed between the central powder and the Mus- 
lim acquisitions in the south The line of Hasan 
Gango became established under what was know n as 
the “ Bahmani line, ” and gradually gave shape to 
W'hat IS now the State of Haidarabad So passed a 
period of thirty-two years, at the end of w'hich the 
Sultan, yielding to the advance of age, became the 
puppet round which palace-intrigue revolved In 1388 
he abdicated, and on 21st September died a natural 
death, being over 80 j'^ears of age After a series of 
short and troubled reigns, in which the Hindus show'- 
ed signs of renewed strength and influence, the House 
of Tughlak lost all power, and the Empire broke into 
fragments, incapable of union or of common defence 
against northern invasion 

The Mughals had, as we have seen, become Muslims 
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in the 13th century Tliey were now organised under 
one of Lliose e\ceptional men who sometimes achieve 
universal distinction in the most backw'ard states of 
society and the most unfavouring circumstances The 
Amir Timur was a soldier of fortune, belonging to 
the Turkoman tribe of Barits, wdio had risen in the 
service of the descendants of the great devastator 
Change/ In spite of the lapse of time and the com- 
parative humanity of the newdy-acquired religious sys- 
tem, the Muslim Mughals w'ere not yet civilised and 
r imur himself though not deficient in education was 
as cruelly destructive as his precursor He attempted 
little or no permanent conquest m the lands that 
he overran , havoc and booty seem to have been his 
chief — if not only — objects and he was not only cruel 
but perfidious 

Early in the Spring of 1398 this ruthless and accom- 
plished rum-maker invaded India w^ith two forces 
While his grandson marched his column across the 
Indus and laid siege to Multan, the Amfr in person 
entered the Panjab by the Khaibar pass , and finally 
effected a junction with his grandson who had by that 
time carried out his purpose by taking Multan. 
Leaving a track of blood and ashes behind them, the 
conjoined armies appeared before Delhi, 12th Decem- 
ber 139S The Tiighlak Sultan fled for his life into 
Gujarat, and the Amir, wath promises of protection, 
entered the capital on rjth December As appears to 
hav^e been universal in such cases — it happened so 
lately as the last centurv when Nadir Shah occupied 
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the same city — the rudeness of the invading soldiery 
provoked resistance from the citizens, and a trifling 
quarrel rapidly ripened into a general massacre For 
hve days Timur looked on at a scene of rapine, mur- 
der, and ar'ion, and then departed after offering thanks 
to the Maker of himself and his victims in the mos- 
que of Sultan Firoz He carried off architects and 
sculptors from Delhi, so that he might reproduce that 
magnificent building — which is still to be seen — and 
erect its rival in his capital at Samarkand After a 
further career of havoc Timur returned to his own 
country by the same route as that by which he had 
come 

The empire was destroyed , and the capital was for 
some weeks uninhabited In 1405 the pitiful Tughlak 
returned, and held a nominal sway over the city and 
suburbs for seven years After fifteen months of con- 
flict and anarchy, a soldier of fortune named Sayyid 
Khizr KhSn obtained the Government which he pro- 
fessed to hold as Timur’s deputy But neither Timur 
nor his successors ever took the smallest interest 
in Indian affairs, and the Sayyid dynasty ruled the 
dwindled centre of Hindustan, wuthout interference 
from w ithout,' till 1450 The frontier in one place 
came w'lthin a mile of the city w^all , and the stunted 
dimensions of the Empire were celebrated in the well- 
know m popular doggrel — 

Bddshahi Shah A lam 
As Dtlli t& Pdlam 

[Palam being a iilhge ten miJcs south west of the modern city]. 
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A powerful chief Bahlul Lodi, having got possession 
of Sirhind, came to Delln on the invitation of the minis- 
ter of the last Savyid Sultan, who thereupon peace- 
fully decamped to Budaun leaving the faded ro}alty 
to his visitor But before noticing more fully the lem- 
porar) recoverv of the Muslim power in Hindustan it 
will be best to take a summary view of the state of 
the country at the close of its first period The Sul- 
tdns of the Lodi dynasty, though Muslims, w'ere na- 
tives of Hindustan , and their administration, so far 
as we know it, w'as of a different kind from that of the 
1 urkish Mamelukes and adventurers by whom, chief]}, 
they had been preceded The end of the first Muslim 
Empire, therefore, may be regarded as taking place in 
consequence of the invasion of Timur and the two 
generations of anarchy which followed 

That the Turkish rulers liad not cared to provide 
for the w’elfare of the people of Hindustan, we have 
liad proof in the foregoing record iSievertheless their 
verv lack of sympathy caused them to abstain from 
interference with the habits of the people , and during 
the two and a half centuries from Shahab-ud-dfn to 
Bahlul Lodi the Hindus were able to follow' and deve- 
lop their own legal system and also to make their 
vernaculsr the basis of a new colloquial language 
which tended to become national and to lay the 
foundations of unity Of the conditions of life, be- 
.yond this, we have but faint and transient glimpses 
It may be fairly supposed that the wars to w hich the 
Sultans were called by the “ Rais and Ranas ” like 
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the occasional persecutions that followed their sup- 
pression, left large spaces of a troubled peace bo- 
t\veen During those intervals and, still more, in tlie 
period that followed the dissolution of the Turkish 
power, they would live their usual frugal industrious 
life, regarding the Muslims as a burden laid upon them 
by the will of the gods, and they would pursue their 
humble callings, so far as military events allow cd, under 
that natural compulsion which bids such men to work 
even in the most difficult conditions The ongi'n 
of the U)dtt < — or “Hindustani’' — language, alread\ 
mentioned, dates from this period , and the fact that it 
w'as also the time when both the still-e\isting schools 
of Hindu law' were founded show's that, like the Greeks 
under the Osmanlis, the subject races maintained 
substantial autonomy 

Of the contemptuous estimation to which such 
autonomj is, in both cases, attributable there can be no 
doubt So good comes out of evil in human affairs , for 
assuredly any indulgences the Hindus may ha^e owed 
to the narrow' bigots who led Muslim opinion betrav 
little enough of sympathetic statesmanship It has been 
related above that Al5-ud-dfn Khiljf took legal opinion 
as to the taxation of the Hindus, and that the opinion 
was deemed too lenient This is what it came to 
“ whenever Hindus are called on to pa}' taxes, let 
them do so with all submission And should the 
collector offer to spit in their faces, let them hold up . 
their faces that he may do so m this wise they 
should stand before the collectors, that they may 
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show the obedience of unbelieving subjects, the glor) 
of Isldm, and the contempt due to false religions For 
the Scripture sa\s, — They must either accept Isldm, 
or be put to death, or become slaves ” 

Inspired by such doctrine the natural insolence of 
foreign conquerors -would lose nothing of its edge 
Onl) the indolence of the Tartar character and the 
positive necessity for tillers of the earth and carriers of 
burdens, interposed to substitute rack-renting for 
slaughter and neglect for interference But in such a 
substitution was involved the forming of the present 
Hindustani nation At the same time it is to be ob- 
served that, if the Hindus were autonomous they had 
to be so without much aid from administrative machi- 
nery State and subjects suffered alike from the want 
of contact, but, in the then existing conditions ol the 
countrj it w'as a necessary evil which contained some 
o^erms of siood 

In the Deccan the distance betw'een the ruling class 
and the natives w'as less than in Hindustan, and the 
fusion began much earlier The foundation of the 
Bahmani kingdom by Hasan Gango, its very name 
and that of its founder, are all signs of this, as is also 
the fact that the Hindu R^jdships of Karndta and 
lelingdna remained, encircling it on all sides, for 
three quarters of a century The Muslim and Hindu 
nobles in the Deccan also practised a certan amount 
of intermarriage, Hindu officers wereemplo}ed in 
civil and militarv posts of trust, and in the king- 
dom of Bijapur a Muslim Sultan abolished the use 
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of Persian in the public accounts and substituted 
Mdrdtbf 

Of the population and revenue of the early Muslim 
empire we have no detailed record, and can only form 
an inexact estimate. We know neither its precise 
extent and condition, nor the value of its coinage 
The crazy Jun^ — the second of the Tughlaks— 
along with his attacks upon the laws of nature, attempt- 
ed to enforce a debased currency It was he, too, w'ho 
lost many of the provinces that had been Avon by his 
predecessors The next rubr, his kinsman Firoz, is 
known to have had a revenue of si\ty-five millions of 
tankas, but whether or no these w'ere silver tankas, 
equivalent to so many rupees, we cannot be certain 
The sources of this revenue were three — 

1st The khtraj, a tithe on agricultural produce, 
payable b\ all classes of cultivators, without distinc- 
tion of creed By the time of Firoz Tughlak there had 
come to be many Muslim agriculturists 

2nd jaziyd, a capitation-t.ix on unbeliev^ers, 
which was professed!}- a second tithe and, 

3rd A royalty on mines and a share of war-pn/e, 
estimated at one-fifth 

T he jaztyii is said by a chronicler of those times to 
have averaged ten-and-a-half tankas a head , and the 
Muslims are believed to have formed a fifth of the 
entire community The population of the Empire just 
before it broke up — m Hindustan — may have been 
about thirty millions of souls, if we may judge from an 
I estimate of the rev'enue 
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Section ‘2.— The Lodi line, and new Mnghals. 

The besrinninsT ol Sultan Bahlol’s rei^n ^\as a 

f O O j 
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.sirusfSfle asfainst anarclu Amon;? the analo£,Mcs be- 
(wten the in\abion of Hindustan by 1 imur and liiat | 
ol Nadir nearU three hundred and fift\ }cars later i 
we can hard!) lad to remark the complete break-up 
of Go\ernment and socicU that in each instant e foi- J 
lowed The political training and traditions ol the ‘ 
people pro\ ed, in either case, unequal to the rcco\er\ j 
of law order, and business, w ithout foreign aid I 

\c\ erlhcless, it is to the credit of the nati\c Mus- j 
lims who ruled from 1451 to 152G that under them | 
the countrs did make some progress towards such re- j 
co\er\ The fusion of races (which had been prexent- ' 
cel b\ the apatlu no less than b\ the oportssion of < 
the* Turks) assumed possibilit} anti made some actual j 
beginning under Princes who. though Miishms. were I 
ot Indian birth and parentage Indecel we shall find, 
at a somewhat later period, that it wa" a ruler of this 
class who laid the foundation ot all that has been done ' 
for the people of India to the pr< sent da\ I 

The reign of Sultan Bahlol was long and prosper- Bahlo! Lodi 
ous Ht cNtended the Bmpire s limits cs[tecialh to 
till last and soiitl. of the Panjab where he had bei n 
master before his actession. He founded the cit\ of 
\gra whiih afterwards became one of the Imperial 
( apitals and he appears to ha\c IrustcU and emplo} ed 
some ol tlu Hindu duels No persecution is imputed 
to him wliuii IS perlipps more than merel\ negatwe j 
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evidence, bince the Muslim chroniclers iNouId hardly 
ha\e omilled to record what they would consider 
most meritorious conduct They speak of him other- 
^\lse as able, temperate, and a most courageous^ 
leader , and no defeats are ascribed to him, though 
his means were probably far from adequate, if \vc may 
judge from the fact that he spent no less than tuenty- 
si\ jears in reducing to obedience the petty prince 
of launpur Bahlol died ist July, 1480, iea\ing a ter- 
ritory extending from Delhi and Benares to the Hima- 
laya, with some portion of the country between the 
Jumna and the Chambal He owed Ins successes in 
war — such as they were — to the services of Mughal 
troops who had b\' this time begun a permanent 
course of adventures in Hindustan. 

On the death ot Sultdn Bahlol a number of family 
disputes occurred which were finally closed by the 
victory of Nizam Khan, son of the deceased Sultan by 
a Hindu mother On his accession he took the name 
of Slkandar, after the Macedonian Conqueror, Alexan- 
der the Great He continued the policy of his father, 
pushing the eastern limits of the Empire into Behar, 
and the southern to Bundelkhund His civil adminib- 
tration was generally wise and peacclul , but his 
Hindu blood made him rather fanatical than, as might 
have been expected, tolerant He interfered wath manv 
harmless practices ol Hinduism, destroying temples 
and prohibiting pilgrimages and he is said to have 
ordered the death of a philosopher wdio taught that 
all religions were equally acceptable to the Diety' 
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il iionestl} held and followed Under bikandar the 
Kniuire uas a loosely federated congeries of petty 
principalities and fiefs, the latter in the hands oi Lodis 
,iud other members ol Afghan tribes Sultan Sikaii- 

O 

dar transferred his capital to Agra, where an import int 
suburb on the Delhi road still prc'-erves his n'^nie 
He was a poet and a patron ot men of letters and 
died in peace, 17th Februarv, 1510 

The son ot Sikandar succeeded, bv the title of 
Ibrahim Husain Khan Like many princes born to 
power, lie was proud, suspicious, and arbitrary liis 
rt.ign w'as ehieflv remarkable for a great and general 
abundance of produce Gold and siKer became at 
the same tune scarce , and it is particular!) noted b) 
a chronicler that a horse-soidier’s pa) rose to a rate 
of from twenty to thirty tankas a month What wc*-^ 
tlio whole causes of this sudden disturbance in the 
relations between specie and commodities can onI\ 
be conjectured a succession of good seasons must 
ha\e been among them What is certain is that the 
\oung Sultan took ad\antage of it, and became ar- 
dent in the accumulation of treasure, b) which he 
iieccessaril) increased the e\il and the consequent 
discontent Much disturbance ensued and ambi- 
tious chiefs found it easy to raise rebellions The 
bultan supprssed most ol these, one by one, until 
a Lohini chief succeeded in making the cast(‘*-n 
districts into an independent jinncipaht) . The infec- 
tion spread to the Hanjib where a Lodi Go\crnor 
(named Daubt Khan) called in to the aid of Ins 
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revolt, Sultan Babar of Kabul, debtined hereafter 
to play so great a part upon the scene of Hindustan 
The Kabul chief Babar came dow n, took sev eral places, 
including Lahore , and appointed as his agent in the 
Panjab a malcontent uncle of Sultan Ibrahim, named 
■\la-ud-din or Alim Khan This officer, however, was 
attacked and repulsed by the Delhi army, on which 
Bihar in person advanced to the attack of Hindustan 
B\ this time the empire had again begun its often 
repeated course of disintegration Besides the rebel- 
lions alread) mentioned, Gujrat had fallen awaj , and 
was now" under the sw'ay of an independent Muslim 
fcunilj, whose chief wms engaged with the Rina of 
Mewar for the possession of the province of Malwi 
This Hindu potentate was the famous Rani Sanga, 
of whom more anoi In the Deccan, besides the 
Hindu powers, three Muslim States weie established 
in complete independence Nasrat Shah ruled, for 
himsell in Bengal, with a splendid capitd at Gaur ih 
*1 MaldaU Other minor States, chieflv Hindu, existed 
in various parts, paying no tribute, and tlie whol(* 
revenues of the Delhi Empire have been estimated as 
not exceeding the equivalent of £ 4 212,000 

From the hrst hour ot his settle nent at Kabul the 
conquest of India had been Babar's familiar dav - 
dream ” Sometimes ” so he records, “ from the mis- 
conduct of my Amirs, and Liieir dislike of tiie pro- 
ject, sometimes from the cabals and opposition of my 
brothers in one wav or another th- plan was thwart- 
ed ” Yt length these obstacles were overcome Babar 
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in the fort) -fourth year of his age, obtained a footing 
in the PanjJb, as ive have just seen and, in Decotnbcr, 
1525, appeared at the head of a force destined for the 
invasion and conquest of Hindustan He set out from 
the banks of the Sutlej, marching upon Delhi b\ the 
direct route Flushed with his success against lns 
uncle, Sultdn Ibrahfm marched up to bar the approach , 
and the opposing armies came in contact at, or near, 
Panfpat on Thursday the 20th April, 1526 Man) 
times as this neighbourhood has been the scene of cri- 
tical engagements in which the fortunes of the pco[)le 
of Hindustan have been at stake, the battle now im- 
pending was the most decisive and the one most e\clu- 
sively free from all religious elements of conflict On 
one side was the compact army of the invaders , 12,000 
hardy Northerners, full of strength and dibCipline, com- 
manded by an o-perienced warrior, and supported bv' 
what was, for those days, a good park of artillery and 
competentengineers On the other side Ibrahim, ) oung 
and careless, wuthout experience or populant), was 
follow'ed by a motley host of ill-assorted men, Rajputs 
and men from Gw alior and from Oudh, the feudal horse- 
men of the Muslim chiefs, and, in place of guns, an 
unwieldy herd of elephants 

The nobles of Hindustan w ere gathered, in pride and 
pomp clad in brocaded silk and gilded armour the da) 
passed among them in pageant and revel Far differ- 
ent was the cheer of the invmders “Main of ni\ 
troops,” so wrote their leader, “w'cre in great terror 
and alarm and I can not greatly blame them The) hati i 
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reason for anxiety, for in a few weeks the\ liacl travel- 
led far from their native land, to engage in arms with 
a nation of liose power they were ignorant T he op- 
posing force was estimated at 100,000 men with 1000 
elephants , and the Emperor possessed the accumulat- 
ed resources of three generations But he was miserly 
and inexperienced, negligent in his movements, march- 
ing without order, halting without plan, giving battle 
without forethought” Babar, on the other hand, took 
all the precautions that the militar}' art — as then know n 
— could suggest He passed the day, silently and seri- 
ously, protected by the w'alls of the town of Panipat, 
on which his rear rested His front was shielded by 
his guns, fortified by breast-works of wagons and 
gun-carnages, connected by ropes of twisted hide 
On his left he made an entrenchment strengthened with 
an abattis of timber On the following day the Hin- 
dustanis streamed out to the attack, but Babar harass- 
ed both their flanks with archers w'hile he thwarted 
the centre wnth the fire of his artillery Goaded, crow^- 
ded, yet not daring to storm the Mughal camp, the 
Hindustanis soon fell into confusion, and when Bkbar, 
profiting by their inaction, set upon their columns w ith 
a charge of heavy horse, there w'as no adequate resis- 
tance The incapable Ibrdhim show^ed courage, and 
w^as found dead on the field w'lth fixe thousand of his 
best cavaliers, with him fell Raja Vikram^dit) a, the 
Hindu prince of Gwalior, believer and infidel involved 
in a common carnage while defending their common 
country Fifteen thousand bodies were counted on 
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tlie field } et quarter uas given after resistance had 
ceased, for we ln,ar that man) prisoners were taken 

Bdbar hastened to Delhi, where he indulged himself 
in sight-seeing, like a modern tourist He sent on 
his eldest son, Mirza Huma\un, to take possession of 
Agra, but the teriible hot \\eather of that region 
set in earlv , rebels and robbers abounded, and the 
troubles of the invaders soon made them sigh for the 
pleasant breezes of their nortliern homes To their 
great credit it is related that, after an e\postulation 
from their leader all agreed to remain with Inm but 

O 

one, w'ho was honourably sent to Kdbul in charge of 
the boot} 

So fell the short-lived Empire of the Hindustani 
Muslims In the following chapter we will consider 
the nature of the nio\ ement w Inch had led to the e\ ents 
by which their power w'as overthrown Butin order 
to the better understanding of this movement it may 
bt well here to de\ote a few words to the subject of 
the origin and growth of the race by whom these 
events were brought about 

It will have been oDserved that the early Muslim 
conquerors of India have been spoken ot as “ Turko- 
mans,” or Turkish, wdiile those who, after overrunning 
Turkestan and Kabul, pursued them into their Indian 
conquests, ha^ e been called Mughals This may suggest 
that a Mughal — orMughol — was an embrvo Turkoman, 
and a Turkoman an Islamised Mughal but that state- 
ment w'ould be almost too concise In real fact the 
difference was considerable though not \cr\ simple 
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I We have reason to behe\e that the 'I urkomans of the 
early conquest were a handsome and not uncultured 
race , in their ranks were found some distinguished 
men of letters, and a few poets of very great eminence , 

I it can only be possible here to name Firdusi, of 
Tus, the Court-poet of Mahmud of Ghazni , and Umar 
Khay^m, the Astronomer of Meshed What had been 
the Mughals of Changez, and his immediate succes- 
sors, rie learn from the descriptions of an Indian writer 
— Amir Khusru — who had the misfortune to fall into 
their hands, as we saw, during the reign of Sultan 
Balban He says that they A\ere undersized, dirtv, 
flat-faced savages, speaking an unlettered jargon, and 
Ignorant of everv civilised art 

Yet more remarkable is the difference betw'een these 
barbarians and the followers of Bdbar who bore, like 
them, the name of Mughal It appears as if the Mongo- 
lian of the frosty steppes had, by no more than the 
mere act of marching southward and the lapse of time, 
developed into a culture little, if at all, inferior to that 
of the contemporaneous European, and with no resem- 
blance to the members of the tribe wlio had remained 
in Siberia excepting a common idiom and traditions 
of a common origin Bibar — himself a Mughal by de- 
scent — was a handsome, humane man, well-acquaint- 
ed with Persian culture though using his paternal Tur- 
kish as a medium of record, and — Mughal though 1 e 
w'as — in his Meinoirs he uses the term “MughaP’ as a 
synonym for all that is barbarous and mischie\ous 
The fact appears to be therefore that, though the 
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old Turkoman tribes of Gur and Ghazni had an origin 
of their own soinenhat dislmtl from that of the earlier 1 
Mughals, and thougli die MughaK ^^ere for a long 
while nothing but a scourge to the Turkomans in j 
Ihndustiin, } et both nations had gone, by Bifbar’s j 
tune, through the same sort of modifying influences 
1 he word Tjirkomaii is considered to be the Persian j 
for “Turk-like,” and the word Mughal — or Mughol ! 
which appears to be the more correct — is a corruption ^ 
of “Mongol,” a native of Mongolia Now wc find, | 
from ancient traditions, that Turk was the son of j 
Japhet, the coungestson of the patriarch Noah, while j 
lartar and Mongol were his descendants in the sixth j 
generation But a third branch, retaining the name 1 
of Turk, the common ancestor, settled in the valley of j 
the Oxus, intermarried with the Tdjiks or resident ( 
Arjans, and de\ eloped into the races of Khwarizm ' 
and Khurasan, where they were known as Tiirko- 
mins, and afterwards as Uzbegs — meaning “own- 
lords” or self-governed 1 he\ then became objects of 1 
enw and 2 [reed to their remote kinsmen the Mug^hals, 
when these in turn began their westward mo\ement j 
Little regard had the!Mughals for a common pedigree 
all the) thought of W'as to get to a countrc' of warmth 
and plent) , to taste the delights of battle and of carnage, 
and to stock themsehes with sla\es. 


All Turanians are believed to have practised capture- 
marriage, and perhaps these Mongolian Mughals liad 
lost or deserted their lawful wives when they left their i 
native seals, the) soon learned to value the charms of | 
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the Tajik and Turkoman \\omen The natural fusion 
ensued heljTed by the common faith of Islam B_v 
the fifteenth century there was little difference amonsf 
all the races of Transoxiana, whether in religion, 
manners, or appearance The Tajiks spoke Persian , 
and those yhose fathers had been Turanians often 
spoke Persian also, but the\ kept up Turkish in their 
o\Mi mutual intercourse — a practice which was con- 
tinued, it may be added long after they had settled 
in India In tins matter of language w'e have probab- 
ly the only mark of distinction between Ar^an and a 
“Mughal”, for it is to be noted that the title of 
"Mughal” IS still applied to persons of Persian des- 
cent by the people ol modern Hindustd.n 

o 

Section 3.— Tlie adreiitnres of Babar The i eaction 
of the natn e Mnsliins in Hindustan, and return of 
the Mughals. 

The Amir Timur claimed Mughal ancestr}' His 
SOP, Shah Rukh Mirza, had a great-grandson, Umar 
Shaikh Mirza, who inherited the small principalit) of 
Farghdna now called Kokand Umar Shaikh's wife, 
Kutlak Nikir Khinam, w'as directly descended from 
Chaghtai, the son of Changez Khdn, to whom Trans- 
ONiana had fallen as his share of his deceased father’s 
dominions To this couple was born, in 1482, an 
eldest son to whom were given the Muslim names of 
Zahir-ud-din Muhammad, and the Tartar agnomen of 
Babar, meaning " Lion ” Of Babar’s father we know 
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but little, it wa'; probabl}” from liis mother that lie 
inherited his adventurous disposition Of this lady it 
IS recorded that, being compelled b_\ the fortune of 
war to accept an unwelcome husband, she, with the 
help of her maids, cut the man to pieces At the age 
of tw’elve Babar lost his father, and found himself left 
to defend his inheritance against the brothers of both 
his parents So successful was the bo\ that he expell- 
ed both his unkind uncles, and in 1497 o\crran the 
district of Samarkand and occupied the capital But 
he encountered a more formidable foe in Shaibdni 
Khan, chief of the Uzbegs , and was at length 
driven not only from his acquired territory but from 
that which he had inherited from his father In 
1505 he left Farghana, which he was ne\er to see 

aCTain 

O 

Blbar’s next move was on Bokhara, which had be- 
longed to a member of his family recently murdered 
b)' a traitor who had seized the principality' Against 
th.s usurper he was powerless, but the Mughal troops 
in the usurper's ser\ice \olunteered to follow Babar, 
who W’lth their assistance took Kabul in 1504 Here 
he w'as soon hemmed in by the rising tide of Uzbeg 
encroachment , and the Uzbegs ultimately' occupied 
Herdt on the west and Kandahdr on the south But 
Shaibani died in i^to, and the power of his tribe 
was completely broken by the Persians, with whom 
Babar contracted an alliance In 1522 he recovered 
Kandahclr, and two years later obtained — as a\c have 
seen — a footing in the Panjab. 
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By the battle of P^nfpat, and the occupation of 
Delhi and Agra, Babar only found that he had added 
to his cares and undertaken fresh tasks The heat of 
the climate, the uncivilised state of the people, the dis- 
content of his officers and men, all pressed upon that 
human weakness from which the most adventurous 
are not ahvays free He has recorded his depression 
and his dislike of India, in several passages of his 
autobiograph). , and his well-known complaint — cited 
in many histones — shows at once the state of the 
country, as seen through the eyes of a northern 
foreigner, and the standard of civilisation to which the 
foreigners themselves had learned to look There 
was a strong antipathy, Bdbar says, betw'een his 
people and the natives, and it w’as very difficult to 
obtain the necessaries of life The natives appeared 
destitute of arts, manners, or knowledge , there w'ere 
no colleges, or canals, there were neither lamps to 
give light at night, nonce to cool one’s liquor Never- 
theless, Babar considered that his honour was pledged 
to remain until he should have subdued this distasteful 
domain, and he persuaded most of his followers to 
act on the same opinion 

Babar had little more trouble with the natwe Mus- 
lims their power was for the present broken , and 
they could not oppose any further organised resis- 
tance in Hindustan proper, though bodies of them 
still held out, in Oudh and in Behar Bdbar’s next 
serious contest was wuth the Hindu chief of Udaipur, 
though he himself, at the rnoment, considered that the 
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ino'=;t tor.niciableof the Hindu powers \\ as much farther 
olf, at Bija) nagar 

1 he chit f of Udaipur — who has alrcad^ been men- 
tioned as contending witli the Muslims of Gujarat for 
the possession — was the famous Rana Sanga who, b> 
tlic lime when he came in contact with Babar, was but 
,L wreck and fragment of a warrior, ha\ing lost an eye 
in a broil w’lth his brother, an arm in battle with the 
Lodi Sultan, and having had a limb broken b\ a round 
shot besides which, he counted eighty w'ounds, from 
lance or sword, in other parts of his body This 
\eLcran it was who. in the second \ ear of Babar’s 
Indian reign, advanced to contest the possession of 
Ilindusttn In the month of October, 1527, B^bar, 
hearing that the R 5 na was la}ing siege to Biana — 
iifl\ miles soutli-w'est of Agra which was then his 
capital — set out to deal with him 

riic RdnA had corresponaed w ith Babar as a friend, 
*'0 long as they w^ere both opposed bv the native Mus- 
lims, and other Hindu chiefs w ere w illing to conciliate 
the invader for purposes of their own hence a certain 
amount of delay w as caused bv negotiation The Mu- 
ghals were encamped at Sikri — about half wa) be- 
tween Agra and Biana — when an accidental encounter 
between the advanced posts precipitated hostilities 
Bdhar huriied forward fresh troops, with guns, and 
m.ulean entrenchment on the new ground , at the same 
tunc he repented seriouslv of his past misdoings and 
resolved to give up the use of intOMcating liquor 1 lie 
whole of his silver flagons and wine cups were broken 
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up and the fragments were distributed among the sol- 
diery Having sworn his officers on the Koran to con- 
quer or to die, Bihar ordered a general advance on the 
12th March, but, hnding that the enemy was coming 
on to meet him, threw up fresh entrenchments m front 
of the village of Kanhwa and awaited the attack of the 
Hindus for some dajs At length, hnding the enemy 
irresolute, Babar took the step of beginning the attack, 
ivhich he did under cover of the hre of hisartillerv this 
produced such confusion in the Hindu ranks that he 
was enabled to charge with his heavy horse and drive 
the enemy from the held 1 he pursuit was not earn- 
ed far, and Babar afterw'ards blamed himself for the 
neglect 

This battle, however, proved decisive Rina Sanga 
fled, and soon after died The Alw'ar coiintr} yielded 
and became the appanage of Humiyun Mirza, the heir- 
apparent In the following year Chandairi was taken 
bj storm, and the Indian Muslims w’ere reduced to sub- 
mission in Behar and Oudh Blbar’s health — alicady 
undermined by labour and bv wine — broke under thtse 
unremitting exertions in a new and trying clihiati 
His autobiography stops abruptly on the date of 8th 
September, 1529 and a little more than fourteen 
months later he expired peacefully at Agra, 20th 
December, 1530, and was succeeded by liis eldest son 

The dominions of the Muglial family now extended 
from Badakshln and Kunduz to the eastern boundary 
of Behar, and included all the intervening land ot 
Hindustan but the character of the tribe w'as too lioriit 

o 
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and indolent for the proper performance of buch a 
labk as lb invoKed in the administration o’ so large 
<1 tract and so great a \anet} of peoples We ha\e 
the testimony of a h’ghK competent observer on this 
point. 

Since I lia\ebeen among the Mughal-^ thus wrote 
?n Indian Muslim in the camp of Babar, ‘ I ha\e 
obser\ed that their rulers from pride of birth and 
'■lation tail to superintend affairs personalh , and lea\ e 
c\ er\ thinsr to subordinates in whom thev hlindU trust 
and these ministers act from corrupt motnes in what- 
t\or case may come before them, ivhelher that ot a 
soldier, an agriculturist, or a rebelhous zemindar.'' 

The shrewd observer who reco’^ded this op’nion wa^ 
an Indian Muslim of the Sur tribe of Afghans who 
lived to justity his implied self-estimate and to show 
that It 13 not impossible fora devout follower of Islam 
to be a lust ruler of Hindus 

For ihe present i ideed Humav un succeeded to the 
E npire without a conflict Out the peace was •^oor 
oisturbed Sultin .Mahmud, brother of the late 
Emperor Ibrlhim Lodi had obtamed possession of 
Bengal and was threatenins- Behnr Amongst his 
followers was the writer just quoted, whose original 
name was Fand an olncial who had alreadv — while 
still voung — displavod unusual energv and benevo- 
knee m the admnistra.tio'’ of a pellv district He had 
now begun to be know n Pv the title of Sher Khan and 
aboui V5J5 wniie Humelvun was awav m Gujarat tins 
man ra'sed the standard of Saitan M ihmud and in 
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Ins name, got possession of the fortress of Chunar 
Humayun had the advantages of hereditary posession, 
and the command of fenced cities and disciplined posts 
But the Kabul country, the recrmtinsf-Rround of Ins 
best men, was now closed bv the hostility of Ins brother 
and the actual conquerors on w'hom he had to rely had 
become enervated by prosperity and the luxurious life 
of Hindustan, while he himseli, though not deficient , 
in good qualities, was inexperienced and of self- 
indulgent habits Slier Khan persuading Sultan Mah- 
mud to retire to Gaur, undertook the expulsion of the 
Mughals from Hindustan as he had announced his 
intention of doing y*ears before By activity, coinage, 
and diplomatic skill he ultimatel) wore out the re- 
sources of the new Empire , and, after a crowning vic- 
tory near Kanauj, fought 17th Ma\, 154.0, had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Emperor leave Hindustan — 
almost without a friend or iollower Of the demora- 
lisation of the Mujjhals at that time one com meins' 
itiNlaiice mav be given “Before the enemv dis- 
charged an arrow," writes one of the Mughal officers, 
relating the battle of Kanauj, ‘ we vv ere v irtuallv de- 
feated Not a man was wounded , not a gun was fired " 
Tor fifteen years Humayun disappears from Indian 
history For several of these y^ears his competitor 
continued his beneficent and admirablu career lo 
few of mankind have been given greater gifts ora 
nobler reward In his lime — as he himself honestly 
boasted — ‘ the land had peace from the borders of 
Oudh to the banks of the Sutlej river" The vvhoje — 
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his administration was based the principle of 
union It was the dissensions of the Hindustanis — as 
he saw^ — that had admitted the Muglials,it was in 
consolidation that the national hopes must be anchored. 
A devout Muslim, he never persecuted his Hindu 
subjects His marches were the bnngers of good not 
of de\ astation , he laboured ceaselessly and without 
compromise for the protection ot the people , “ it 
behoves the great,” he said, “to be alwa3’^s doing ” 
Slier Shah — as he was now called — divided his 
territory into 116,000 pat ^anas {fisca] unions of town- 
ships) m each of which he emploved five officials of 
whom one was a Hindu accountant, and one a Judge 
to mediate between the officers of the crown and the 
representatives to the community A complete civil 
and criminal code took the place of the illiberal and 
exclusive law of Islam The settlements of land- 
revenue were for one year, based on a measurement of 
the cultiv'ation and on the nature ot the crops Xo offi- 
cial was allowed to remain more than two vearsin 
one place Ail but frontier districts were disarmed 
'\. roval high wav’, policed and planted, ran from the 
' ‘chores of the Bay of Bengal to the banks of the river 
Thelum, which has been restored in modern times b}^ 
the Grand Trunk Road mentioned in an earl} part of 
this narrative Three other roads traversed the 
Empire in other directions , and daiiv' posts carried 
communications along these roads from end to end 
These are only some of the measures ascribed to 
Sher Shdh by an impartial historian, manv years after 
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lie and his dynasty had passed away. But m the 
midst of his labours he found the caprice of fortune 
by which a man, apparently necessary, may be taken 
away before his work is done Sher Shdh was killed 
by the explosion of a tumbril, as he was directing the 
siege of a petty fortress , and his work seemed to pass 
away with his life Fortunately for the country, 
a continuator was to arise out of the family of his 
enemy, under whom the good seed sown by Sher Sh^h 
was to grow up and bear fruit an the next generation 
Indeed, so much has it endured, b^ virtue of its 
inherent usefulness, as to have entered into modern 
British administration, so the good still lives, and 
Sher Shdh’s short administration has by no means 
proved in vain 

He died at Kilinjar in Bundelkhand, 22nd May, 
1545, and was buried at S^sserdm, in Northern Bengal, 
by the side of his own great thorough-fare He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, who — after the fashion that vitiates 
the Lest forms of personal government — proved an 
incompetent ruler He died in November, 1554, and 
the next year the w'andenng Humayiln returned to India 
and occupied, in succession, Lahore, Delhi, and Agra, 
The Indian Muslims — or Pathdns, as it will be more 
convenient to call them henceforward — fell into their 
old habits of jealous strife, and amid their selfish feuds 
the Mughalswere once more able to penetrate with their 
more united purposes The last resource of the Pathans 
was now no longer in a Muslim General, their one re- 
maining champion was a Hindu chandler named Hemu 
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What may have been the state of the Hindus and 
Indian Muslims throughout the country can only be con- 
jectured The elaborate administrative machinery of 
Sher Shdh having been allowed to fall into decay, they 
must have suffered all the more, by contrast with the 
few past years of order, now’ that they were once more 
exposed to anarchy Again had come the daily devas- 
tations of bodies of armed men, men with no common 
feeling but one, that of contempt and hatred for the 
harmless peasant and the peaceful burgher, w’lth lust 
for their w’omen and their goods 

Amid these drums and trainplings, and the smoke- 
clouds of W'ar and arson our last glimpse of the restored 
Hum^yun is in the attitude of w’Orship It w'as said of 
him by a friend that he wasawntty, voluptuous opium- 
eater, kind-hearted and liberal, though loving pomp and 
show He entered Delhi in the autumn of 1555, and 
gladly rested in the palace wdiich he had begun three 
years before and left to be completed by Sher Shah 
Here, w'lthin sightof the lovely mosque w’hich still marks 
ior visitors the third “ Pathin” school of Hindustani 
architecture, is an octagonal building of three stories, 
intended — as tradition asserts — to be used as a library’ 
In this building, as the restored Emperor was sitting 
on the topmost terrace, he heard the muezzin call to 
e\cning prayer from the adjacent place of w'orship 
Rising suddenly to obey the summons, he leaned upon 
his staff, but the point slipped on the polished floor of 
the terrace The Emperor fell upon the stair-head, 
and was thrown headlong to the foot of the stair-case 
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After a short illness he sank under his injuries, on the 
26th January^ 1556, m the fort} -ninth year of his age 

His death \Aas the signal for the M’arlike Hindu, to 
whom the Sur King had entrusted command, to advance 
from the eastw'ard w'here he had been collecting his 
strength On the other side was a leader equally cons- 
picuous by an elevation due to his merits this was 
Bairam Kh^n, a Turkoman born m Badakshan, but sea- 
soned in Indian wmrfare On the 15th February, he re- 
ceived the new’s of the Emperor’s death, as he was en- 
gaged, with the vouthful heir to the Mughal Empire, 
in the pacification of the Panjab 

On receipt of the news Bairam obtained promotion, 
with the title of Vakil-i-Mutlak, or “Vicegerent,” and 
prepared to encounter the Hindustani army which had 
advanced upon Delhi Hemu defeated the Mughal 
garrison n a battle fought under the w'alls of the citv , 
of which he proceeded to take possession, publicly 
attending divine service, and causing himself to be 
proclaimed King under the traditional title of Vikrama- 
ditya He then advanced, to give battle to Bairam , 
and the two armies encountered, as had happened 
before and was to happen again, on the plains of 
Panfpat 

Bairam took the extreme step ot slaving: with his 
own hand, the Turkoman gcm.ril v ho had been 
W'orsted at Delhi , and he rLminucd his other officers, 
in public durbar, that there v as no escape for any of 
them, if the oattlc went wrong On the other side, 
the Hindustani Musiin,3 i-d b en alienated b} Hemu s 
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late proceedings and they failed to support him during 
the action that ensued On Hemu’s being -wounded 
all opposition ceased he sank down helpless on his 
hauda, and his elephant ^vas led into the camp of the 
victors, where the ruthless Bair^m cut him doivn in 
presence of the youthful sovereign 

The remainder of the country round Delhi was then 
occupied without further difficulty, though the Punjab 
cost another brief campaign The Sur King died, soon 
after, in Bengal and Akbar, in his fourteenth year, 
found himself, more or less, master of all the Muslim 
Empire of India to the Narbadd 
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CHAPTER V 

MUGHAL EMPIRE 


Section 1 — Rise of the Mnghal Empire 


Akbar 
born, 1542 


The youtig prirce who bore the title of JaUl-ud-din 
Muhammad is better known to mankind by the name 
of Akbar His mother was a Persian lady whom Hu- 
mdyfin married during his flight from India in 1541-2, 
and the prince was born, at Amarkot in Sindh, October 
14, 1542 When his father's sudden death raised 
him, in January, 1556, to the head of the Mughal 
power in Hindustan, the Muslim Empire was in a 
most disjointed condition To the south-east of 
Hindustan a large tract lay unexplored, in the basin 
of the Mahanadi river In Rdjputdna a still wider 
province was divided into unconquered Hindu States 
which exist to this day, under tlie modern designations 
of Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Udaipur In the centre 
Gondwina was inhabited by wild tribes w'ho had 
never been tamed, and Milwk was annexed to the 
Mameluke kingdom of Gujarat In the Deccan the 
Hindu R^jas of Teling^na had lost their dominions 
and been expelled from their capital, Warangal, by 
Kutb Shah I , a Turkoman adventurer who founded 
the Muslim State of Golconda But the other great 
Hindu kingdom, that of Karndta on the east whose 
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metropolis was at BijiyAnagar, still held out, though 
more and more tending to be overpowered b\ the 
nsinsr strength of the Muslim States formed out of 
the ruins of the Bahmani kingdom at the beginning 
of the sixteenth centurv These included the States 
of Bijapur, under the Add Shah d\ nasty , Ahmad- 
nagar, under the line of Nizdm Shah , and that 
of Golconda already mentioned There w'ere also 
smaller Muslim principalities in Berdr and Bidar , but 
in the w’hole Deccan there was no overlord, or ar\ 
approach to a federal union Bengal, w'hich had been 
attached to the Empire by Sher Shdh, was still held 
by one of his officers , Bihar and jaunpur were in a 
similar condition in these regions, knowm m Mu- 
hammadan chronicles as The Eastern Subahs” — 
large sections of the community had been converted 
to Islim, while in Hindustan, the hardier character of 
the native races had enabled them to maintain, to a 
much larger degree, the religion of their fathers The 
country was populous and busy , though from the ac- 
counts of w ild-beast-hunts (in tracts w'here no such 
things could now' take place) it has been supposed 
that forests still remained uncleared. 

The task of consolidating all these incoherent frag- 
ments devolved, upon a boy of thirteen aided by' a 
foreign general Bairam Khan was of Turkoman an- 
cestry, but his family' had adopted Persian manners 
and connections, and had embraced the Shiah form of 
Islim that IS still prevalent among the Persians 
\\ hen young he had followed the fortunes of HumSy un 
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and married that prince's sis+er, so that his appoint- 
ment as Atalik, or "governor," to the Heir-apparent 
was a matter of no surprise, the less so as he was a 
man of undeniable merit and distinction But his 
character was unbending and harsh, the Sunni Turks 
and Milghals hated him and his violent action in' 
slaying the ill-starred leader of the garrison of Delhi 
after Hemu’s success there, was a blunder as much 
as it was a crime For that leader was a prominent 
Mughal nobleman of the kingly line of Chaghtai , and 
his slaughter, while it may have seem to remove a 
rival from the minister’s path, caused alarm and anger 
to the other Mughal chiefs 

Bairam began his civil administration by opening a 
revenue-office which be entrusted to a brother Turko- 
man named Muzaffar Kh^n, who proved a sensible 
though somewhat arbitrary official He surrounded 
himself w'lth other able subordinates, many of whom 
rose to subsequent distinction But there was grow- 
ing up around the young monarch an influence against 
w'hich all the advantages of the minister — courage, 
strong w'lll, ability, the memory of past service, and 
the support of able friends — were all in vain In the 
inner chambers of the palace the mother and the 
foster-father, and the former nurse of infancy, had daily 
and hourly intercourse w'lth the liigh-spirited boy, on 
w'hose mind a sense of restraint and obliteration could 
easily be impressed in those domestic conclaves 
Even here were elements of party disputes the chief 
influence w'as that of Miham Anka, a lad} w'ho had 
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enjoyed the favour of the late Emperor and vas the mo- 
ther of a son of whom that prince was said to have been 
the father Another lady, who had been Akbar’s wet- 
nurse, was married to a Turkoman named Muhammad 
Khdn Azim who had been ennobled with the title of 
Shams-ud-din, Atka, and to whom Humayun had been 
indebted for safety w'hen he tried to swam the Ganges 
after the rout of Kanuaj, in 1540 Maham Anka had 
great claims on Akoar, having tended him in his exile, 
after his first infancy , and she was disposed to make 
those claims a means of furthering the interests of her 
son The Atka, on the other hand, had claims both on 
his own account and hiswafe's he was a simple honest 
man, and by no means favourable to Maham Anka’s 
schemes Nevertheless, for the moment, all these do- 
mestic currents were setting in unison against Bairdm 
Khan For the first few' years, indeed, all w'as fair and 
quiet, but Akbar, as he approached his i8th year, began 
to feel the natural ambition of his situation , and he w as 
the more readily encouraged in the indulgence of such 
a feeling by his domestic circle, who fearea Bairam’s 
character and detested his religious principles Indeed 
this conflict — called by later historians thq “ feud of 
Turan and Iran” — w'lll be found henceforth constantly 
disturbing the Mughal Court and the politics of the 
Empire. At last, in 155S, Akbar took his final resolu- 
tion The great Minister was dismissed, and, not veiy 
long after went into rebellion in the Panjdb Akbar 
ultimatelv took him prisoner and pardoned him with a 
recommendation that he should make the pilgrimage 
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to Mecca Bairam set out, but was murdered' on the 
way by a personal enemy Akbar at once began his 
attempt at uniting the provinces of Upper India under 
a strong and popular federal government ; and to that 
end was compelled to wage war in various directions 
It is one of the many merits of this remarkable man 
that he never yielded to the temptation, so potent for 
kings, of making war for its own sake or for mere pur- 
poses of personal glory and land-stealing. Gwalior 
was reduced in 1558, soon alter which the Pathins were 
suppressed in Oudh and Jaunpur. In 1560 was com- 
pleted the suppression of Bairdm’s revolt, already men- 
tioned, which was successfully conducted by Shams- 
ud-din, Atka. Next jear Miham Anka’s son was en- 
trusted with the charge of an expedition against Mdlwi, 
which was held by an officer of the late Pathdn empire 
he w'as put to flight, but the Imperial general — Miham 
Ankas’s son — whose name was Adham Khan, stained 
his laurels by outrage and cruelty towards the women 
of the family, in which Adham was aided and abetted 
by his mother Maham Anka The young monarch w as 
ihuch vexed , but suppressed his indignation against 
the offenders, though he isSued a stern prohibition of 
such conduct in the future The Path^n Governor of 
Mdlwa eventually submitted, and was taken into the 
Imperial, service Adham Khan, on returning to Court, 
stabbed the Atka in the durbar-hall of the palace and 
was slam by Akbar m a scuffle which ensued Mlham 
Anka died soon after of a broken heart Akbar had 
them buried at Delhi, where their tombs are still to be 
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‘;een Thf' beginning of 1565 was marked, in a pari 
beyond the sphere of the Empire, by the deslrucLion of 
the Hindu kingdom of Bijlyanagar, which fell before a 
league of all the Muhammadan States of the Deccan 
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Hitherto Akbar’s policy was in its stage of experi- 
ment and growth The Pathin revival having been 
put down, the young prince had next to deal with the 
Uzbeg section of his owm followers whose contumacy 
xvas not entirely suppressed till after a seven years’ 
w'ar in which Akbar displayed heroic personal energy 
and courage. He also made a short campaign against 
Hakim Mirza. This w'as one of the Emperor’s brothers 
who had been made Governor of K^bul and had used 
his opportunity to invade the Panjdb In the quieting 
of all these troubles Akbar took an active part, but he 
could not be m more than one place at a lime, and 
w'here he was not he found the heads of the military 
aristocracy almost as troublesome and treacherous 
when fighting for him as against him. These circums- 
tances led, about 1566, to the employment of new men, 
and the services of what may be called public men of 
the professional class formed henceforth a leading 
feature of Akbar’s administration, in peace and in war 
Akbar’s next undertaking was the bringing of the 
Stales of R 5 ]put 4 na into the Imperial system Of these 
the principal have been named above, the modern ap- 
pellations being used The nearest and least defensible 
W'as w’hat is now called Jaipur, after its modern capital, 
but was then knowm as Amber , in which the Rdjd and 
the dominant class were of the tribe called Kachwaha 
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Tnese were disposed to be friendly, and Akbar conci- 
liated them still farther by marrying the Rdjd’s daughter 
and giving his son a high post in the military service 
Mevvar under the Gahlot tribe is now Udaipur , the 
capital founded about this time took its name from the 
then Rd]d this region was less accessible and less 
amenable Udai Singh himself fled to the mountains 
in the interior, but the fort of Chitor was stoutly de- 
fended by the national hero Jai Mall The garrison 
held out against a determined and skilful seige , but 
when Jai Mall had been slam — oy a shot from the 
Emperor's owm matchlock — the walls \vere scaled and 
most of the garrison killed fighting Jodhpur or Mdr- 
war, the home of the Rahtor clan, A/as ultimately won 
by measures similar to what had succeeded so well at 
Amber, and a princess of the Rajd’s family was add- 
ed to the Imperial harem 

It was at this time that a man of letters made his 
appearance who w'as destined to exercise considerable 
influence on the Emperor’s opinions, both directly and 
still more through his brother This was Shaikh Faizi, 
a learned and amiable man, of Arab blood, who Avas 
introduced to Akbar’s notice in the camp before Chi- 
tor, and Avho Avas in turn the introducer of his younger 
bi other the celebrated Abul Fazl, the subsequent his- 
torian of the reign 

In 1568 Avas commenced the country-palace near 
Agra Avhich is still to be seen, and Avhich Avas built on 
the site of the tAA'O villages of Fatehpur and Sikri by 
Avhose joint names it is still known Here AA^as born the 
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Emperor’s first-born son, named onginally Salim, but 
destined to succeed to the Empire by the title of Mu- 
hammad Nur-ud-dm Jahangir 

In 1572 another campaign was found necessary to 
restore order in Gujardt, where trouble had been raised 
by rebels It w'as but of short duration, but is notice- 
able for the armies having been commanded by two 
Hindus of the Ambdr House, the Raj^s Man Singh, 
and Bhagw'an Das About ‘ the same tunc appeared 
another of the Emperor’s future campanions, a Brah- 
man named Mahesh Das, afterwards better knowm by 
his title of Rdja Bir Bal, Kabrai The hill-fort of 
Kangra, mentioned in an earlier chapter by its ancient 
name of Nagar Kot, was bestowed on Bir Bal, to- 
gether w'llh the adjacent fief, but the man in charge 
held out and the investiture was nc\er completed 
A still more important addition to the service was 
Todar, or Tural Mai, a native of the I’anjdb, who had 
been a subordinate in the office of MuzafFar Khan in 
the beginning of the reign, and was the depository of 
the traditional policy of Slier Shdh This official was 
put in charge of the proMnee of Gujardt, where fiscal 
oppression and agrarian discontent h,aa bred a fresh out- 
break ^ Next occurred a rising in the eastern districts 
fomented b) theadhorents of the fallen dynast} of Sher- 
Sliahw’hich was not put down till 1575 But, while sup- 
pressing. with a strong but lenient hand, an} armed 
opposition from the Pathaiis, Akbarwas alva}s read} 
to learn lessons in the school of their deceased hero 
The pohc} ol SherShah was gradually adopted through 
the whole of Hiiidustdn The land-reicnuc was settled 
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OP an equitable basis which left adequate return to the 
agriculturists, who were further protected against the 
evils incidental to the Imperial marches and progresses 
by special regulations carefully enforced 

It was in 1575, on the Emperor’s return from the Ben- 
gal war, that he first engaged the services of Faizi’s 
brother Abul Fazl, then just eighteen And with this 
event, p'-egnant wuth future consequences, ends the 
first, or preparatory period of Akbar’s reign All was 
now in readiness for the great undertaking, not to be 
completed, indeed, by Akbar, yet forming the founda- 
tion for the process of formation which — w'lth many 
long and disastrous interruptions — ^has since been go- 
ing on in India For Akbar’s ideal has never long been 
entirely lost sight of, and is now', to all seeming, in an 
accelerated course of realisation The Mughal Empire 
was the prototype and parent of the modern India 
The means by which Akbar was enabled to found 
that Empire were, first of all, his own ardent soul , and, 
111 the next place, the fortunate conjunction of a num- 
ber of good men uniting the learning of their time w'lth 
a readiness for innovation quite unusual in eastern 
countries Foremost among these wasTodar Mai, who 
had been trained by Sher Shih, had Avorked under 
Muzaffar Khan, and was of strenuous industry in spite 
of his somewhat advanced years Other leading Hin- 
dus were Man Singh and Bhagwan Das, princes of 
Ambdr connected with the Rdjputs b)^ blood and with 
the Mughals by marriage , and Bir Bal, a witty com- 
panion without much practical abihtj Of Faizi some- 
thing has been said above , he took no actne part in 
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affairs, but his principles deeply affected the Empe- 
ror's mental habits , while, in the younger and more 
energetic brother, Abul Fazl, he possessed a friend 
and servant who was able not only to inspire his 
thoughts but to execute his decisions and to record 
his deeds Bir Bal perhaps supplied the sceptical 
clement 

We have seen how, in the early part of his reign, 
Akbar took Hindu wives , these ladies preserved their 
native creed and used their domestic influence to in- 
cline the Emperor to tolerance. The employment of 
Hindus in the public service was the next step, and 
was rewarded by results At a later time he lamented 
that he had not gone farther, and he came to hate the 
bigoted side of his own religion with an ardour that 
sometimes failed to discern the great elements of good 
which It contained He was not a deep scholar , but 
he was a man of action and a lover of mankind, with a 
strong sense of duty On such a nature the influence 
of the bold thinkers around him made great impres- 
sion Further, Akbar w'as earnestly bent on making 
India— so far as he ruled it — into a united nation , and 
w'c hear, from his biographer and friend, of nightly 
debates in council, and silent meditations m the loneli- 
ness of daw'n,“ upon the problems of life and his own 
peculiar task ” 

In the year 1577 the Muslim kalma disappeared 
from coinage and liturgy, the name of the prophet 
was also discountenanced for male infants In 1579 
keen discussions agitated the council as to whether 
the Emperor should be head of the Church , for as a 
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king of men he desired also to be leader of opinion 
It Mas not exactly as Khalif, or Muslim Pontiff, that 
Akbar desired to do this he had dreams of a ncM' 
mixed system, in which ivas to be embodied the prin- 
ciple that there might be reason and good faith under 
all forms of doctrine Especially was he disposed to 
fa\our Hinduism — in its purer and less idolatrous 
forms He transferred to that system some part of the 
regard which he professed for those of his subjects to 
whom it was dear this is the record of Abul Fazl 
himself Bir Bal impressed him wuth the old Aryan 
worship of the sun, w^hich he learned — perhaps from 
Guebre refugees — to associate with fireworship Chris- 
tian missionaries advanced arguments in favour of the 
divinity of Jesus, and took part in debates with sages 
of IsMm ’ 

The result of all this was that in 1580 a convocation 
of Muslim doctors issued a covenant in which they 
admitted the claims of the Emperor to decide 111 
doctrinal controvers}'', subject to a saviog-clause that 
there was to be no opposition to the Koran The 
Emperor about the same time appeared in the pulpit 
and began the recitation of a hi mn composed by Faizi, 
w'hich shows a high ideal of the royal office The sys- 
tem favoured by him \tas called Din lldhi, and was 
one of eclectic theism irs nrst members wmre enrolled 
and decorated w ith a distinctue badge With the one 
exception of Bir Bal, however, the Hindu magnates 
held aloof, so that, as a means of union, the system 
failed in its very 0utbta.1i. ihis ^'as the more to be 
regretted because it included n any social reforms the 
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adoption of which would have anticipated the labours 
of llie future, and brought Hindustan “under one um- 
brella" of cuilisation 

Such things as could be done, single-handed, Akbar, 
no doubt, attempted A census \\ as ordered , a Domes- 
day-book Avas set on foot lodar Mai was directed 
to proceed with his improvements An attempt was 
made to call m worn-out coins and to fi\ the value of 
those left in circulation. But these must be regard- 
ed as merely administrative measures ft is onl) by 
embodv mg m statute law the needs and asoirations 
of the community that governments can enter into 
permanent organic union with those they govern 
and for this the time vv^as not ripe For the idea 
of law, as then regarded by all classes in Hindustan, 
was opposed to legislation by aii}'^ governing man 
or even body of men Hindu and Muslim alike con- 
ceived that the class to which each, respective!), 
belonged had been provided with positive directions, 
revealed by the Deity, which could neither be added 
to nor diminished by any human authoritv In such 
conditions there could be no permanent legislation, 
nor any record of enactment, whether for observance, 
reform, or repeal. 

In 1585 Akbar's troublesome brother died at Kabul, 
and the two Amber princes were sent there to take 
charge of the government vacated b) Ins death Zain 
Khan and Raid Rir Bal were sent into the \usafzai 
countrv, where the former lost Ins army and the letter 
his life, in February, 1586 Man Singh and Todar Mai, 
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in a fresh campaign retrieved the military reputation 
jeopardised by the Muslim general, and in 1587 they 
took and occupied Kashmir In 1589 Bhaguan Das 
and Todar Mai died , Aibul Fazl records of the latter 
that he left no equal in Hindustan, either for rectitude, 
manliness, or ability “ Careful to keep himself free 
from selfish ambition, he devoted himself to the ser- 
vice of the State, and so earned everlasting fame ” 
Such is the testimony of a colleague 

A campaign undertaken in Orissa had for its object 
the protection of the Hindu temple of Jagannath 
against the fan iticism of Muslim neighbours and Man 
Singh, whom Zam Khan had replaced at KSbul, nas 
sent to punish the offenders by nhom it had been 
despoiled He encountered and routed them near 
Alidnapur, and the news of the victory reached 
Akbar at Lahore, about the end of the jear 1592 
Although the deaths ol some of his advisers must have 
been a blow to the Emperor, jet we may take this 
perion as that of the final establishment of the monar- 
chy There was an annual revenue of nearly ten krors 
of rupees, though inanv vexatious items had been 
abolished, especiallv the odious jaziya or Hindu poll- 
tax Out of this income Akbar maintained a standing 
armv, j^aid in cash, and composed of artillery, cavalrj, 

I and matchlockmcn The heads of the military sjstem 
were the mansabdCu s, or peers, classified according to 
the number of mounted militia at which they were 
! theoretieallv rated many of these v\ere Hindus Of 
I that race a far more lav^ourable view had come to be 
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taken than that of Baoar’s Memoirs “The Hindus,’’ 
Voul Fazl, “ arc pious, afTabIc, courteous, cheer- 
tul, fond of knoM ledge Io\ing justice, able in busi- 
ness, grateful, and of unbounded fidelity in tlicir ii ords 
and dealings” He admits, however, that the}^ had in 
former tunes earned just censure by a backward state 
of material comfort and reiinement, w'hicli the Emperor 
liad done much to rcctif\ 

in 1595 the Emperor suffered another loss, the 
gentle, faithful friend and counsellor, Shaikh Fami died 
on 5th October j\e\t}ear there w-as a total failure 
of the monsoou-rains followed by a general famine, 
during which — in spite of active measures of relief 
taken b\ the Emperor — suffering was both wide and 
deep Ihc princes of the blood, too, began to cause 
great anMety , they had probably been spoiled b\ 
indulgence, and were debauched and incompetent 
one of them, Sultdn ^lurad, died of the effects of 
drink, 1st ^lav, 1599 Next year the heir-apparent, 
M'r/a Salim, was sent on a campaign in Udaipur, but 
li ft the work to Mdn Singh, his maternal uncle Sultan 
D uivdl, a third son, was placed bv Akbar in charge 
ot Khandesh, while Abul Fazl was deputed to complete 
the conquest of Ahmadnagar, in the Deccan, where 
war had been going on for five vears.and on the 
accomplishment of this task was rewarded b\ the 
government of the Maratha countrv Hence, how- 
ever, he was recalled in consequence of certain charges 
which he had concen cd himself bound to bring against 
the heir-apparent, and on his wav to Court this able 
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and loyal minister was attacked and murdered, by an 
agent of the prince, ijth August, 1602 

The blow staggered Akbar His best helper gone, 
his eldest son being the cause, all the Emperor’s hopes 
seemed at once blighted, and with his hopes his tem- 
per too failed, and he became irascible and hasty In 
August, 1603, his mother died , in April, 1604, Sultdn 
Danyal followed his brother Murdd on the path pre- 
pared by intemperance In 1605 Akbar’s health broke 
down under his troubles, his Sick bed was disturbed 
b)’' debates and intrigues for the succession, to which 
he had to put a stop by the e\ercise of a will e%en 
then respected The reconciliation of Salim wnth his 
father is commemorated by an inscription still to be 
seen in the palace at Agra On the night of the 15th 
October, (old style) the greatest of oriental despots 
passed aw'ay 

The Empire was consolidated , the agriculturists 
were confirmed in the possession of their land and its 
produce, subject to a fixed payment to the revenue ; 
a standing professional arm} enforced order The 
future depended on character of the next Emperor 

0 

Section 2 — The eqiiihbiium of tlie Mughal Empire. 

Salim had been a bad son, a bad husband, and a 
bad father Although his habits were sufficiently under 
control to save him from the premature death that cut 
off his brothers, he was an habitual drunkard But, 
w ith his elevation to the supreme pow er, his character 
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Si cmcd to nse A dignified, unselfish hero, like his j Snc II 
f"therj he ncT.er became but he sho%\ed honour to that j rotn 
father’s mcmor\ . His eldest son havinir gone into 
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rtbeihon n as treated \\ ith lenience , and hca Saltm, Ljiiiff, 
or lahinofr as he ^\as now called a^ain \entured on 
matnmon\, he became a pattern of conjugal tender- 
ness and fidelity. 

Under his reign the Empire was for the most part 
peaceful, and Akbar s s} ^tem went on under trained 
ofhcials There were twehe great provinces, viclding 
an average revenue of a million sterling over each 
was a \hcerov , or Nazim, assisted in finance bv a train- 
ed man of busincs';, usually a Hindu Each Province, 
again v*as suodivided into Chief-Commissionerships 
rommissionerships, and Districts called respectively 
Sarkar , Pargana and Dasfur, and in all of which a 
similar duality of administration prevailed Law su.ts 
among Muslims w ere disposed of by and Imperial 
Chief Justices , but it was provided that Hindus should | 
have their cases heard bv a Brahman which seems to | 
imply the administration of Hindu law Over ail sate 1 
the Emperor pro'essing to hear appeals, which v’ ere, 
doubtless, sifted before they came to him and perhaps 
his judicial functions v’ ere niainlv symbolical 

For It must not be supposed that a reformed sot. 
like Jahingfr, uxor.ous and indolent, would take much 
personal trouble to see to the carrying out of justice 
or indeed of any other pa^ of the administration of a j 
vast Empire e learn from the English ambassador, \ 

Sir Thomas Roe, how much crime and how little good j 
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government ^^ent on under the specious pretences of 
this reign Nevertheless, with the exception of pro- 
ceedings at the concluding period, m which the per- 
sonal liberty of the Emperor and his able, interfering, 
consort, Niir Jahan, A\as for a moment lost, little 
occurred to draw the attention of historians during 
this reign of tw’O and twenty years A chronic 
war, long -waged in the Deccan, was ended for the 
time by the submission of Ahmadnagar In Udaipur 
the Rdja was persuaded to come to court, the success- 
ful leader of the Mughals in both cases being Sultan 
Khurram, the Emperor’s second son, destined to suc- 
ceed him as Shah Jahan Then the Emperor, stimu- 
lated by his wife — w'ho wanted to secure the suc- 
cession for her son-in-law — became suspicious of his 
capable son and persecuted him. Kandahdr being 
taken by the Persians, the Empress’s son-in-law w'as 
sent against it, all Shah Jahan’s fiefs being at the same 
time transferred to him , and upon this Sh^h Jahan 
raised the standard of revolt, being pursued by his 
father’s army the prince took refuge in Telingdna, 
whence he made his way into Bengal Here he esta- 
blished himself for a wdiile , but being again threatened 
by superior force took his wmy back to the Deccan, 
where he made friends w’lth the local powers But 
he was on the point of rum w^hen he w'as saved by the 
rebellion of Mahdbit Kh^n, his father’s best general, 
who took the Emperor and Empress as prisoners to 
Kabul, as has been already hinted 

Aided by the talents and energy of his consort the 
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Kmperor began soon to turn the tables or his captor 
The hod} guard — a corps of \oung gentlcnien-cadet'^ 
— fell upon the Rajputs in immediate charge ot the 
ro}aI couple and final!} the Emperor was compktel} 
emancipated b} a stratagem succcs=ful!v earned out 
at a re\iev Mahabat Khan fled to the Deccan where 
he joined Shah Jahan and the Emperor passt d the 
short remainder of Ins da}s in comfort and independ- 
ence 

On the aSth October, 1627, Jah^ingfr died of asthma 
on his wav down Irom Kashmir, the Empress attempt- 
ed to make her son-in-law Emperor, but Shah Jalun 
accompanied b} Mahdbat hastened up to Lahore 
where the court then w'as , and after a brief struggle 
he obtaineo possession of the Empire He pro\ed a 
sumptuous }et prudent ruler, m whose reign most ol 
the oest Mu2:hal architecture arose, \ et a large treasure 
was accumulated In the early part of his reign the 
Muslim kingdoms were still entire and mdependent , 
and the rebellion of an Afghan ofheer — Khdn Jalun, 
Lodi — caused trouble for three \ ears The rebellion 
was crushed and the rebel slain fighting, but the 
Kizdm Shah of Ahmadnagar, haMng taken his part, 
was now’ attacked, and the thief of Bijaour joined him 
in defence In 1635 Shah Jahan set off in person to 
attempt the conquest of the Deccan , after a little 
indecisue fighting and the capture ot Ahmadnagar, 
peace was patched up, and the Emperor turned his 
attention to Kandahar This cit} and province were 
surrendered to the Mughals b\ the Go\cr.’or, AH 
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Mardan Khin, who soon after conducted a successful 
campaign in Balkh and Badakshin Next }ear the 
AAar was reneiAed by an arm) of Rajputs headed by the 
Raja of Kota, and these Hindus AA'on great honour by 
the hardihood and valour that the) displayed in moun- 
tain AAarfare 

In 1646 these northern provinces w'ere overrun bA an 
incursion of Urbegs, on which the Emperor's younger 
son, the afterwards celebrated Aurangzeb, AAas sent 
against them He failed completelv, lost the greater 
part of his army, and only saved his own life with the 
greatest difficulty. He returned to court, at Kabul, 
about the end ot 1647 Next year Kandahar Avas once 
more taken by the Persians, and has never, since then, 
formed permanent part of the Indian Empire, though 
besieged tw'ice, Avithout success, by Aurangzeb and 
once by the heir-apparent Dard Shikoh In 1654 the 
revenue-system of Todar Mai A\as extended into the 
Mughal possessions south of the Narbada, and the 
prince Aurangzeb Avas sent to attack the Muslim king- 
dom of Golconda the minister, Mir Jumla, conceiving 
himself ill-treated by his king, joined the invaders, and 
Golconda submitted to become tributary in 1656 
Dumrgence betw'een the Emperor and his aole son 
became evident on this occasion, the former being 
content with nominal submission and moderate pay- 
ments, wliile the latter aimed at the total rum of the 
overpowered king Aurang/eb’s next step Avas to 
make an unprovoked attack on Bidar and on Bijapur, 
in the midst of aaIhcIi he Aias disturbed by new's of his 
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father’s dangerous sickness 

The crown-prince, Dara Shikoh, had assumed the 
regency, but Aurangzeb persuaded Ins other brothers 
to oppose He also marched towards Agra, but in a 
less decisne attitude The able ruler of Amber, Raja 
Jai Singh, went against one of the Princes, Sultan 
Shuja, whom he completely defeated and put to flight 
Another Hindu chief, Raja jaswant Singh, w'as deputed 
to attack Sultan Murad, but Aurangzeb effected a 
junction w'lth his brother, and the tw^o united armies 
inflicted a defeat on Jaswant Singh, at Ujain, aided 
(it is supposed) b)’^ the treachery of a Muslim officer 
Jasw'ant thereupon retired to the fortresses of Marwar 
The brothers continued their advance upon Agra, 
under the w^alls of w'hich Ddra encountered them 
They were again Mctorious, Ddra fled towards the 
Panjab, and Aurangzeb took possession of the palace 
and person of his father This w'as in June, 165S, 
and the e\-Eniperor continued to live, in honourable 
captivit} , for nearly eight years more at the end of 
which he died in the apartments still shown as his 
in the fortress at Agra 

Aurangzeb next imprisoned his brother JIurad, and 
assumed the go\ eminent under the title of Alamgfr 
He was crowned at Delhi 20th August, 1659 
follow ing month Dara, who had been captured and 
brought to court, was put to death in prison 

This was the palmy period of the Empire The 
territor\ directh ruled was bounded on the north bv 
the Uzbeg dominions 111 Transoxiana, on the south 
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by the river Godavari and its tributaries, extending 
in breadth from the -western shores of Gujarat to the 
Bay of Bengal From the testimony of the Badsha- 
ndjna, confirmed by that of the French traveller, 
Bernier, it may be safely concluded that the revenue 
was about twenty-two Kj 07 s of rupees of which fifteen 
and three quarters were derived from land alone 
besides wdiich was a fluctuating income, derived from 
escheats, fines, and gifts of great s ibjects The ear- 
lier measures of Alamgir raised the regular revenue 
to thirty-one Lrots in 1666, if we may trust the Italian 
physician, Manucci, which nearly tallies with the 
estimates of contemporary observers The splendour 
and efficiency of Shah Jahan's administration are 
spoken of by sev’^eral European visitors, while the 
beauty and to some extent at least, the usefulness of 
his public w'orks is shown by the wmrks themselves, 
which still w'ln the admiration of all beholders First 
come palaces and tombs, for the first thought of the 
best oriental despot is usually for his owm conifoit, 
splendour, and glory In this class the palaces of 
Agra and Delhi, and the famous Taj-Bihi-ka-Rauza 
near Agra, are admirable specimens Next come 
buildings raised to the service and glory of God, among 
which the Moti Masjid, or Pearl-Mosque, of Agra, 
and the Jama iMusjid of Shahjahan^b^d, stand forth 
as the most beautiful things of their sort in India But 
ShMi Jahan was not altogether neglectful of more 
general and material uses he repaired and developed 
the canal of Firoz Tuglak referred to in the account 
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of that King, and he made t\\o new canals, one taken j IE 

from the Ra\i in the Panjab, w Inch has been impro\ed iTiicFouLi 
by the British until it has become the second work of 
Its kind in the Empire EMuvt-i 

Shah Jahan, like most of his race, was hospitable to | 

strangers, and man} Europeans \isited his court To .Tes'unn <f 

them, and to the resident Italian pin sician Manucci, i 

we are indebted for the means of comparing and cor- | 

reeling: the more \ague and flattering accounts of the , 

natue historians By Asiatic standards the govern- j 

ment was e\ identl\ good and successful , and there ! 

' 

is no doubt but that the refinement of the richer 1 
classes, and the material welfare and happiness of f 
all — though inferior to those of a modern European | 
nation — were greater than in an\ oriental countr\ i 
ot the time Bernier and others, who had seen Persia j 
and the country ot the Osmanli Turks, are decisi\e > 
as to the superior greatness of the cities, cultnation ' 
ot the fields, and efficiency of the police in the India 
of Shah Jahan 

This period therefore, is the period when the 
Mughal Empire, founded b} Babar and Akbar, mav | 
be regarded as ha\ing been in equilibrium We are | 
now to see how it declined and fell ! 

“Shahjahan, ’ sa}s the traveller Tavernier, who 
visited his court,* reigned not so much as a kino- 
over his subjects but rather as a father over his j . , 

familv and children This great king,"" as he else- ‘ -'■-^9 
where savs, m whose time there was such stnetnes-^ 
in the civil government and particular!} for the seen- 
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ri I}- of the higlnvajs that there was ne\ er any occa- 
sion to put any ore to death for robberj ” Ta\ernier 
was personally acquainted with the country between 
1651 and 1669 

The new Emperor Alamgfr (Aurangzeb) was an ex- 
ceptional man with very little Mughal blood in his 
veins, and not much of the soldierK habits of the race 
u hose nominal head he was For some years he allow ed 
thin 0'S to continue in the orooves that had been 

o o 

established dunnar the last three reigns In tlie ac- 
count of the Empire at that period recorded by the 
court physician, Manucci, w'e are told that — 

“ Nothing can possibly be more uniform than the 
administration of justice in the States of the Mogul 
The vicero\s, the presidents of provinces, the chiefs 
of cities and towms, perform precisely in the place 
of their appointment the part enacted by that Mogul 
in Agra or m Delhi, subject ahvajs to the Imperial 
control ” 

Powers of life and death, according to the same 
account, w ere vested in the heads of the local govern- 
ments New s-w'nters appointed by the Emperor were 
emplojed to transmit to the capital periodical reports 
of all transactions " Such,” concludes the Italian 
doctor, “are the institutions of this great Empire 
They have not been represented as free of all defect, 
but exhibiting a state in which barbarism is so tem- 
pered by equity as to render the Government of the 
Mughal Empire little behind that of any other nation ” 
And the Frenchman Bernier, after stating a number 
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of evils, finishes his work in these words — 

" Those who wall a little w'cigh my whole story will 
not take Aurangzeb for a barbarian but for a great 
and r ire genius, a great statesman, a great king” 
Such was the appearance of things for the first jcars 
of the reign of Aurangzeb, or as he ought now to be 
styled the Emprror Alamgfr At the end of 1662 he 
h.id a severe attack of sickness, on recovering from 
which he proceeded to Kashmir in search of repose 
and recovery of strength Up to this time he was 
only known as a prince who united the abilit}'^ and 
ambition of his father to the religious zeal of his mo- 
ther, — a lady of Persian blood, the niece of the late 
Empress Nur Jahin It could not have been then 
observed that these two qualities were calculated to 
help to make him the beginner of the ruin of his line 
the love o( power and the zeal for uniformity To 
this day his name retains its hold among Indian Mus- 
lims as that of their greatest ruler , and writers near- 
er to his day can hardlv find words sufficiently lauda- 
tor} Vet there can be little doubt that the sources 
of his misfortunes were inherent in his character His 
failure was not only the result of ambition and pietv’^, 
for these were the very qualities which made the suc- 
cess of his English contemporary Cromwell He fail- 
ed from an obstinate minuteness as to detail, a rest- 
less love of over-Government , and because he was 
bent on tak.ng his own prejudices as the measure of 
his people s rights 

In ibbq began the straggle which, apparcrtl} very 
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unequal, wab to co-opeiate •'vitli internal discontent 
in prepaiing the ruin of the Empire The Mardthas, 
a Hindu tribe in the Western ghats, had found a 
leader in a young man of Rajput blood whose father 
had been in the service of the Muslim King of Bija- 
pur This was Sivajf Bhonsla, who had come into 
notoriety by rebelling against the Bijapur government 
and murdering its general Afzul Khan Nawab 
Shaistil Kh 3 n, an old officer of Shah Jahan's, next 
began operations against Sivajf , but thev ended in a 
complete and almost ludicrous failure Then the two 
Rajput chiefs, Jai Singh and Jasw'ant Singh w'ere sent, 
and for the time, they met wuth more success The 
brigand leader w'as beaten, made to surrender, and 
hnally sent to Court Jai Singh consenting to be 
security for his good behaviour, Sivajf was received 
b^ the Emperor w'lth leniencj, and w'as honoured 
with the rank of Panj IJazdti which, till lately, had 
been reserved for princes of the blood 

Up to this period, then, all had gone w'ell On 
the 22nd June, 1666, the old Emperor died in his 
'^gra palace , and all competition seemed reinoied 
from the path of his son The Empire was compact and 
peaceful, the army was large, obedient, and under 
good officers among whom were two sovereign Hindu 
princes who willingl)- and loyally served the Empire, 
the treasur^ was full, and Alamgir himself proud of his 
knowledge and strength, at that time of life wdneh, for 
men of good constitution and well ordered habits, is 
bcarcel) more than middle-age 
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Section 3. Tiic t.ill of the Uluglml Empire 

Alamgir was about fifty ^ ears old when Ins dow n* 
v.ard course began. Jai Singh, tiie old and able 

ruler of Amber, who had faithfully served two genera- 
tions of Mughal Emperors, died loth Jul_\ , 1667 Sultan 
Muarim, atterwards known as the Emperor’s successor 
with the title of Bahtldur Shih was appointed \hcero} 
of the Deccan in Jai Singh’s place The Raja was hard- 
ly gone before the Emperor began to persecute the 
Hindus Discontent from this cause became general in 
the beginning of 1669, when the great temple of Kes- 
ha\ Rai w'as deniolislied at Muttra, and the mosque 
erected w’hich still stands upon the site The Mardtha 
leaderhadbv thistime retired from Court and resumed 
his wild freebooting life assuming the title of Raji, 
which the Empeior w'as fain to acknowledge It were 
well for him had he kept faith with the Mardtha But 
his suspicious aud obstinate nature would ne\cr allow 
him to trustor make friends fullv he tr'cd to entrap 
,Si\ ijf, but the latter was too craft^ and final!} engag- 
ed in open rebellion which never ceased to the end of 
his life 'I he same fault prevented the Empeior from 
(ontiding to his son a force sufficient to have crushed 
the rt bellion while it vva^, perhaps, still possible to 
have done so In the north meanwhile, the persecuted 
1 1 nidus had begun reprisals A peasant r’sing disturb- 
td the lower Panj tb and penetrated within three dav s’ 
march of Delhi We have few details of this affair, 
but It was important and lasted some time It was al- 
so, most likelv , the first impulse in the formation of the 
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subsequently dangerous power of the Sikhs In the 
same year the hill-tribes rose, routed the Imperial gen- 
eral, and set up a pretender as king of Kabul These 
troubles lasted till 1676, and so far were they from inti- 
midating the Emperor, that he was about the same time 
goaded by failure and irritation into the most fatal step 
that he had yet taken In one edict he cashiered all 
the Hindus with whom the revenue service was mann- 
ed, replacing them by Muslims W'hose only qualification 
w'as — in most cases — their orthodox) In a second he 
rerived the laziyu the hateful capitation-tax in lieu of 
conversion by w'hich not only W'ere the Hindus humili- 
ated by the treatment due to conquered races but w ere 
burdened with a double impost In vain the Hindus 
of the capital gathered round the palace gates with 
petitions of remonstrance, the morose bigot wdio had 
already closed the balcony in w'hich his predeces- 
sors had been w’ont to meet their subiects, now' ordered 
the suppliants to be charged by war-elephants 
and cavalry, until many w'erc killed and all the survi- 
vors W'ere driven from the scene 

The next offence given was on the occasion of the 
death of Jasw'ant Sing, of Mdrwar the second of the 
great Rajput servants of the Empire The Rsja died 
in the Afghan hills , and, as his widow' was bringing 
down their children to Jodhpur she halted outside the 
walls of Delhi The Emperor wished to seize the 
children, for the purpose, presumably, of keeping them 
as hostages — peihaps converting them to Islam The 
faithful Rijputs of her escort saved the R^ni and her 
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boys by a nii\ture of stratagem and fighting and the) 
reached tlieir home, having become instead of friends 
eternal foes The whole of the Rdjput States, with 
the L\ceplion of ‘\mber, took up their quarrel , and the 
Lmpcror had a fresh quarrel on his hands In i6So 
three of the prince*?, his sons, led separate columns 
into Rdjputana, and by express order of the Emperor 
laid waste the fields, towns and villages The temples 
of Jodhpur were razed to the ground, and the images 
tarried away, a like fate overtook the shrines of 
Udaipur, where twenty priests were slam in the 
spoliation of one temple The times of the old Tur> 
ki*?!! invaders seemed to have returned R?ina Rdj 
Singh, of Udaipur, remonstrated vainly, in a spirited 
letter the original of winch is said to be still preserved, 
and the alienation of the oldest and noblest of the Hin- 
du races was completed, lor ever Tiie temple-, of 
Muttra and Benares were desecrated at the same time 

Sultiu Akbar, one of the princes who had been 
employed in tins foohsii and criminal work was so 
shocked at Its result that he espoused the cause of the 
R ijputs and went into rebellion A campaign ensui d 
in which his two elder brother-, were employed to pur- 
sue him, and the young man was eventually driven from 
R ijpiittina in i68i 

While tins struggle was going on the less anstoern- 
lic Hindus of the western Deccan availed themsches 
of every opportunity for land-breakipg and pli nder 
"Vet the Emperor found time and resources, to aitemut 
the conquest of Golconda and Bijapur The State of 
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Alimednasrar had already been subdued by ShAh Jahdn 
Sivaji had died in 1680, and his death took off some 
of the Maratha pressure, especially as bis son and 
successor, Sambhaji, had made a temporary alliance 
with the Imperial Government He \\as, however, 
joined by Sultln Akbar, the refugee prince who had 
been expelled from Rajputana, and the Emperor con- 
sequently took fresh offence and alarm At last, in 
1683, he resolved to proceed to the Deccan in person, 
and direct v\ar at the same time against the Muslim 
states and against Sambh^ji Bijapur fell in 16S6, 
and the State was annexed to the Empire the same 
fortune befell Golconda in the following year though 
it may be doubted if the Emperor did not rather add 
to his task than diminish it by leaving the Marithas 
with one enemy in the place of three 

In 1688 Sambhaji was deserted by the Emperor's 
rebellious son, who retired to Persia, wdiere he died 
in 1707 The Maratha chief was soon after taken and 
put to death by the Emperor The Deccan was now 
in utter anarchy , the Mughals only held authority in 
the place where their camp might chance to be pitch- 
ed the Mardthas vexed the land, and even the Im- 
perial cantonments, with flying columns which could 
never be brought to a jiitched battle Another of the 
Emperor’s sons began rebellious courses , Zulfikar 
Khdn, his best general, w as suspected — correctly as w'e 
know now — of intriguing with the enemy , the heir- 
apparent was suspected also — though wrongfully Na- 
ture added her vexations the Emperor, now past 
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eighth, had made a standing camp on the banks of the 
Bhfma it was swept awa) by ii sudden flooding of ine 
ri\er with the lo'^s of 12000 men and cattle innumer- 
able other similar calamities followed Amidst all 
these portents the indomitable old bigot held on ; re- 
gardless of tempest, famine and pestilence, conducting 
ererT. onanch of his o\er-minute s\stem in pe'‘‘=on 
while he shared all the exposures and dangersofthe 
prnate soldier- As bis father had long ago foretold 
— in V ords that he has himself recorded — hi= univer- 
sal suspicion hindered his being well sened. he ne\er 
really pardoned or trusted his eldest son. who was in 
truth deseiwing of all confidence and fa\our hee^en 
— as his lettef«show — had learned to mistrust his own 
wisdom Hti> finances failed , his troops mutinied for 
lack of pa\ , the re\enue-agents enriched them^ehes 
at the expense of the contributors and of the State , the 
agncuituT'^ts abandoned the fields and betook them- 
sehes to plunder In these clouds Alanigirs sun 
siow{\ set at la^Jt death approached and, wearv as he 
ma} well ha\ebeen, the old despot beheld its approach 
with terror He made an agitated %\ill. proposing the 
partition of the Empire among h.s th*'ee remaining sons 
and on the erst Februan , 1707, departed from the 
scene where he had caused and suffered so muen 
trouble for half-a-centuin* The great Muslim historian 
of the time Khafi Khan plainh 5a_\s: — ‘ E\en. plan 
and proiect that be formed came to nttle good even 
enterprise that he undertook w*as long in execution 
and tailed in the end ’ CuriousK enough this writer. 
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while justly extolling the Emperor’s many merits, 
considers that his misfortunes were due to bis want of 
seventy to the modern inquirer almost the reverse 
will appear 

When this extraordinar)' man was no more his eldest 
son was at Kabul w'here he had been despacthed in a 
sort of honourable exile His brothers, Azim aud Kdm- 
baksh, were minded to carry out the advice of their 
favher’s will, up to, or beyond the letter Azim, parti- 
cularlvjwho could dispose of almost all the military 
resources of the Empire, marched towards Agra follow - 
ed by the army of the South Muaziin came dowm 
from the hills to meet him Already an elderly man 
and of mild and amiable character, he endeavourea to 
soothe his brother’s ambition by amicable arrange* 
ments This gentleness was worse than useless, only' 
servme to increase the confidence and the ambition of 
the younger prince Rejecting all his brother's over- 
tures Azfm marched on, and was encountered on the 
Gwalior road between Agra atid the Chambai, on the 
same plains Avhich had witnessed the victory of their 
father over Data half-a-century before The ’•esult 
was unexpected Azim was killed and his army put to 
flight, after which Bahadur Shdh — as the victor was 
now called — bega" arrangements for securing peace to 
the country He showed favmur to the Hindus, attend- 
ed to complaints of maladministration, and reform- 
ed the coinage But trouble soon arose from the 
Emperor’s remaining brother K^.mbaksh This prince, 
whose mother had been a Hindu, was by no means 
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<lis>poi.e(l to yield the sovereignty of the Decean, where 
he had remained when ‘\zim went north to fight for 
the Empire Zulfikdr Khan, the great general of the 
last reign, was still in command there , and he proceed- 
ed against the pnnre without awaiting orders The 
Emperor hastened to the scene , but w'hen he arrived 
the Prince had been already beaten, and taken 
prisoner after lighting bravely and receiving mortal 
W'ounds He died in camp, notwithstanding the most 
tender care that the Emperor could bestow upon him, 
and the attendance of European surgeons 

The Hindus bad been too deeply wounded by the 
conduct of the late Emperor to be won over in a 
moment The son of Jaswant Singh remained aloof 
at Jodhpur, Jai Singh II took advantage of the Em- 
peror's occupations in, the Deccan to e\pel the Imperi- 
al Officers trom the State of Amber, or Jaipur, as it 
was beginning to be called Not only so , but new 
forms of insubordination were beginning to appear, 
suggested by Marat;ha success The Jats, a community 
settled a little way' south of Agra, set up a chief of 
their owm while a kindred people in the lower Pan- 
jilb, under the name of Sikhs, were stirring under the 
impulse of a new fanaticism 

We have seen how Akbar's inclinations tended to- 
v\ ards a universal Theism But the attempt to bknd the 
doctrines of conquerors and conquered into a national 
creed was older than Akbar It had been attempted 
in Bengal by Kabfr, a disciple of the school ol Rania- 
nand , who, m the beginningof the fifteenth century, 
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had taught a sort of popular Pantheism, and the equa- 
lity of mankind A few > ears later a holy man in the 
Panjab, named Nanak, had proclaimed similar doc- 
trines there Sikhs, "disciples,’' were all equal, in 
whatever caste they might have been born the Koran 
and the Vedas were held equally divine , but the chief 
practical bearing of the system was to create a new 
social fabric more liberal than that of the Hindus 
Whether the Sainamts of Narnaul, whom ^\e saw re- 
belling in 1670, were affiliated to this <;ect is not 
clear, but it is certain that about 1709, its members 
began to assume an aggressive attitude , and ere long 
raised a peasant revolt On this the Emperor wisely 
attempted to conciliate the Rajputs by large con-J 
cessions, and sent a large force under the Commander- 
in-Chief of the army to subjugate the Sikhs 1 he 
object was accomplished after a long campaign, at 
the end of which the General died, about January 
1711 He had also been Prime Minister, in which 
post he was succeeded by the hejr-apparent. Prince 
Azim-ub-Shan The Emperor died at Lahore 28th 
February, 1712, after a not unprosperous reign, his 
death was followed by confusion, and by the usual 
fight for the succession, in which \zim was defeated 
and slam by the partizans of his younger brother, who^ 
ascended the throne with the title of Jahdndar Shdh 
The Mughal Empire had now" lasted for a century 
and a half, during which there had been five Emperors 
of whom every one had been a man of some merit, and 
several of commanding ability But the virtue of the 
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dyna'-ty was now e\hausted , and the future w'ars for 
thebucccbsion faded to bring forward such men as had 
been heretofore produced by the survival of the fittest 
The reigns of Jalianddr, and Farukh Si} var, are only 
noticeable for the signs of decay and disintegration that 
they displayed , the princes themselves were nullities , 
and the able men w ho rose to pow'cr under them 
thought more of obtaining office and securing them- 
selves these than of any service they could render to the 
State Zulfikar Khan, the great commander already 
noticed, w'as put to death in a palace revolution , but a 
new military chief began to rise into power This was 
Chin Kilfch Khan, son of Alamgfrs Turkoman Chan- 
cellor Firoz Jang, and famous for his opposition to 
the native Muslim party and for being founder of the 
dynasty which, under the title of Nizim, still bears 
rule in the Deccan Another outbreak of the Sikhs 
took place in 1716, which was suppressed with a seve- 
nty proportioned to the difficulty that attended the 
effort Ne\t y^eara Maratha chief, named Khande 
Rao, attacked the Imperial territories in the south, 
and obtained from the \hceroy a right to levy revenue 
from the unhappy laimholders Ihe result, as a great 
native historian says, “was hard upon the people 
Night and dav,” he adds, “were dev'oted to the lusts 
of this vile world “ “ ^lushms and Hindus," accord- 

ing to another Muhammadan writer, “united in prayers 
for the downfall of the Government'' la I/Iq all 
the western regions of the Empire were under Hindu 
rules with the exception of Mlivva, of which province 
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Chin Kilich was Governor The Jat countr} — now 
State of Bhartpur — was ruled by the thief of the tribe, 
Churaman , the Marathas were independent from Kol- 
hapur to Bombay, where the English had a growing 
settlement The people were everywhere helpless, 
and could enjoy now elfare but at the good pleasure of 
the individual chief, or political adventurer, w'ho might 
chance to be in power On one occasion the Prime 
Minister caused a complete devastation of the Jaipur 
country for an imaginar}'' offence of the Rajd, in spite 
of a complete submission the crops were destroved, 
and the younger Hindus of both sexes were led away 
in slavery, while the older people were left to die of 
hunger 

At last, after many painful scenes of revolt and 
murder, a prince was found, a grandson of the Em- 
peror Bahddur, who had more strength of mind 
and body than the puppets wdio had recently passed 
away likt phantoms from the dark and troubled scene 
Prince Raushau Akhtar — so he was named — became 
Emperor under the title of Muhammad ShAh at the end 
of 1719, and IS called by Muslim writers, “the seal of 
the House of Timur” He was the last of his line 
that ever sate upon the famous peacock-throne of 
Shdh Jahd,n , and it is recorded of him, by an able 
Muslim historian who wrote but a few years after his 
demise, that “during his reign the subjects enjoyed 
mui h iranquilitv, the Government being still respect- 
ed, the honour of the State maintained, and the ma- 
jesty of the throne preserved ” 
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An important qualification of this praise must be 
admitted in the fact that it was m this reign that took 
place the last of those terrible northern incursions 
with which Hindustan had been from time to time 
afflicted from the time of Mahmud of Ghazni In IJ3S 
Nadir Shah invaded the Panjab at the head of a great 
army of Iranis and Kizilbash, the defence of the Em- 
pire was paralysed by feuds and rivalries, the Persians 
committed frightful excesses in Delhi, and returned 
to their own country, like their precursors but laden 
w ith a still larger booty The jewels of the Crowui 
and thione, the wealth of lords and bankers, the plate 
of temples and the hoardings of the peasants, all was 
swept away 

Muhammad Shdh died a curious death In the begin- 
ning of 1748 Ahmad Kluln, an Afghdn who had suc- 
ceeded Nddir in the southern part of his dominions, 
made a raid on the Panjab and threatened Delhi But 

the Hindusidni forces w ere better led and their coun- 

/ 

sels 1< ss divided than had been the case ten > ears 
before "Iran and Turan"w'ere for once united, 
Kamr-ud-dfn,the Turkoman general, seconded in his 
efforts b) the Nawab Safdar Jang, the bhidh minister, 
successfall) opposed the Afghans But the valiant 
Turkoman was killed by a round shot, and, w'hen the 
news reached Delhi, the Emperor fell from the judg- 
ment seat where he was transacting business aid 
ne\er spoke again 

On the loth November of the same vear, he was 
followed to another world bj Chin KiUch who had 
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become independent, though not by disloyalty, as 
Nizdm of the Deccan It was somewhat equivocally 
recorded of him by the historian quoted above — the 
Naw db Ghuldm Hosain, w ho was not of his party — that 
“avarice and ambition were his besetting sins, but, if 
we can get over these, we shall find him to have been 
a combination of excellent qualities ” 

The Empire uas now hurrying fast down a steep 
decline Anarchy and moral dissolution seized on 
high and low A ‘grandson of the old Nizdm, who 
had become Prime Minister at Delhi, murdered the 
Emperor Alamgirll in 1759, the heir-apparent v\as 
a wandere' in Bengal, Marathas appeared to be about 
to acquire supreme rule in Hindustdn This, however, 
was prevented by another A.fghan incursion which the 
chiefs of the Marathas vainly opposed Routed, with 
frightful carnage, on the famous fields of Pdnfpat m 
January, 1761, they were driven back to their own 
country and the anarchy of Hindustan became more 
complete than ever ' The Empire w'as held (under 
Afghan patronage) by a commission administered by 
the son of the new Emperor, who continued to absent 
himself from Delhi, and by a Roliilld Soldier of fortune 
named Najfb Khan, who had assistea the Afghans at 
the battle of Pdnfpat The province of Oudli had 
become independent in the hands of the Nawdb Shuja- 
ud-dauld, son of Safdar Jang In Bengal a new power 
w'as rising which was to take the place, in times to 
come of the fallen Empire 

0 
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CHAPTER VI 

E 4RL Y EUROPE -IN i,El ILE MENTS IN INDIA 

Section. 1 — ThePoituguese,Fieucli, and English 

settlers. 

In the same} ear in which Columbus set sail from 
Spam for the west to look for India and iind America, 
Vasco de (jama, trom Portugal, sailing in the opposite 
direction, got round the Cape of Good Hope and made 
his wav to the Malabar roast In 1498 he visited 
Calicut, an open roadstead 566 miles south of Bomba}, 
where there w'as a strong tow'n and a district under a 
petty Rlja known as the Zatnorin So populous and 
powerful was the place that it twice repulsed the 
Portuguese, who lost their commander there in 1509, 
and whose great leader, Albuquerque, was himself 
expelled, in the following year, after a trifling and 
momentar} success For many years, however, this 
neighbourhood afforded the Portuguese a foothold, by 
aid of which they maintained a monopoly of Indian 
spices and piecegoods and ruined the overland trade 
of the Venetians They founded two great trading 
stations where they made settlements and fortified 
[ cities, one was Goa, about 150 miles north of Calicut — 
i which they still retain — the other Hughli, opposite 
Calcutta, of which the} were dispossessed b} Shih 
Jahan in 1631 \ D About the end of the sixteenth 
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century the Dutch seamen begin to find their way 
round the Cape, and in 1603 they laid siege to Goa, 
and seriously crippled the Portuguese trade in India 
In 1631 Hughli was taken by the Mughal armies, 
most of the garrison perished in the defence and the 
survivors were taken to Agra, where many of them 
became slaves the priests w'ere put in prison, and 
Manrique saw' three of them there ten years later A 
Christian cemetery near Agra, called Padre-Santo, 
contains graves of that period 7 he Portuguese in 
Bengal never surmounted that 1 unions event , though 
some refugees established a piratical resort at Chitta- 
gong, in the Bay, where they preyed on native com- 
merce and even obtained influence m the Burmese 
province of Arakan The Portuguese still hold over 
1,000 square miles of Indian territory but their power 
and commerce are alike extinct The Dutch took; 
their place for a short time , but although they obtained 
valuable possessions in the Islands of the South, some 
of which they still hold, they have now no establish- 
ments on the continent of Asia 

The dowmfall of Portuguese influence in India was 
how'ever not tlu work of the Dutch but of a new pow er 
which was ultimately to surpass all other European 
nations in the contest for Indian commerce and political 
power The English formed an East India Company 
on the last day of the sixteenth century, which made 
, many purely commercial vo^-ages and endeavoured 
to compete with the Dutch on the equator Driven 
out of those parts m 1623 they began to concentrate 
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their attention to the mainland of India Their lir^t 
factor), was at Surat, whence the) sent agents to 
Ajmere and Agra. In 1615, and again h\e )eari later, 
their sliips had already inflicted severe defeats on 
those of the Portuguese, and indeed from the clTeccs 
of these reverses E*ortuguese influence in India never 
recovered In 1622 the British took the Portuguese 
factor) on the Persian Gulf, and obtained recognition 
from the Shah’s Government. In 1625 they estab- 
lished factories on the east coast of India, and in 1639 
founded Fort St George or Madras, on land acquired 
from a local chief descended from the once povverful 
Princes of Vijayanagar A factory was established 
in Bengal, 1640 A little later, in 1645-6 the English 
obtained favourable consideration from the Mughals 
through the skill and patriotism of one of their surgeons 
In 1661 Bombay w'as ceded to England as part of the 
dowry of the Portuguese princess, Catherine, espoused 
to kingCliarles II , in 1684 the factory was transferred 
thither from Surat and about hve years later the 
site of what is now Calcutta was acquired from 
.Mamgir’s government, and Fort William was found- 
ed The East India Company had b) this time 
begun to nourish ambitious projects 7 and to seek 
an increase of territory and revenue But all was 
soon exposed to the serious competition of a new 
European rival 

The French, in the last century, were more disposed 
to seek colonial expansion than they have subsequently 
been till quite iatclv In 1644 their great Minister 
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Colbert, founded a Company to trade to the east , and 
the traveller Bernier, from whose accounts of Hindus- 
tan extracts have been given elsewhere, went to India 
in 1654 as his agent and correspondent For many 
}ears the French merchants were content with a small 
share of Indian commerce, trading also with Cayenne, 
Madagascar, and other places where they had settle- 
ment, but in 1719 the four existing French Com- 
panies were amalgamated in imitation of what had 
been lately done in London Pondicherry had been 
founded by a French adventurer named Martin, 1674, 
and in thirty two years had become a fortified town 
with 40,000 inhabitants In 1740 the Governor General 
Dumas, resisted successfully a threatened attack of 
Mardthas, on w’hich occasfon he raised the first 
“sepoy,” or native troops equipped and disciplined 
in the European manner Lying south of Madras and 
to windward of it during the South-West Monsoon, 
Pondicherry became a place of great trade and im- 
portance, supported by the naval stations of Bourbon 
and Mauritius and, in 1744, these settlements — • 
under Dupleix and La Bourdonnais — threatened the 
British Company A'lth a rivalry that was not only 
competitive, but absolutely hostile The mother na- 
tions w ere at war in Europe and America , Dupleix was 
ambitious, even beyond his ability which was consi- 
derable He conceived the idea of founding an Euro- 
pean Indian Empire, and had he kept on good terms 
with La Bourdonnais and had he received adequate 
support from the frivolous government of Louis XV' , 
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he ini"ht have reahsed his dream and pre\entcd the 
success of the Britisli 

At the a"e of eighteen this remarkable man — who 
was born in 1G97 — went to sea on board an East In- 
diaraan, but shortly afterv\ards obtained employment 
underthc newly-formed Company, becoming a mem- 
ber of the Council at Pondieherr}, where he learned 
official routine while amassing wealth bv his private 
commercial operations Ten years later he was sent 
to the Company’s Bengal factory, at Chandranagar, as 
Superintendent, and, being industrious and skiltul, he 
was sent back to Pondicherry in 1741 as Governor- 
General of all the Indian possessions of France He 
immediately embarked on an extensive scheme of 
diplomatic action in w'hich the defects of his charac- 
ter found dangerous scope, while his administrative 
qualities were also displayed. He paid attention to 
military reform, disciplining the native infantry after 
the European fashion, introduced b) Dumas, and 
he made extensive improvements in the fortifica- 
tions of Pondicherry* But he indulged in vain osten- 
tation , and wlun La Bourdonnais, as naval chief, 
attempted to act on his own judgment, Dupleix showed 
an arrogant temper and a lack of self-control which 
soon compromised their relations and their success 
In 1746 Madras was taken b> the French fleet . but 
when the \dmiral had agreed to hold the town and 
tcrritor} to ransom, Dupleix, as Civil Governor, 
refused, and ultimatel} obtained the Admiral’-, recall 
The Nawab of the Karnatik, a feudator) of Haidarabad 
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where the dynasty of the Nizam had by this time 
become independent, attempted to wrest Madras 
from the French , but Dupleix strengthened the 
garrison, and the Nawab’s army was driven off 
with great loss An attack on the English at 
Negapatam failed , but Pondicnerry was defended 
with skill and valour asrainst the British fleet under 

O 

Admiral Boscawen, though the sea-attack was secon- 
ded by Major Stringer Lawrence at the head of a com- 
pact land-force This w'as in 174S, and before the 
end of that year the news of the treaty of Ai\-la-Cha- 
pt-lle restored Madras to the British But the ambition 
of the French Governor was by no means appeased 
Though for the present restrained from open hostilities 
against the British, he spread his intrigues far and 
wide, and very nearly succeeded in making the States 
that were growing out ot the decayed roots of the 
E npire subordinate, in the south at least, to the supre- 
macy of France Disputed successions at Arcot — the 
seat of the Karnatik Government — and at Flaidara- 
bad — the centre ot the Nizam's dominions — gave him 
his opening he placed nominees of his owm in both, 
and posed as arbiter and overlord of southern India 
The British were driven into the opposite side for they 
would not see French influence entirely supreme, thty 
therefore took part with the rival candidates In the 
subordinate post at Arcot they succeeded in fixing their 
man, as Nawab of the Karndtik but the Frencii for 
some time maintained their ow n Nizam at Ha'darabad, 
when Djp'eix was ably represented b) the Marqui= 
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»Je Bubsy. On the southern Coromandel Coast the 
influence of theEnglisli was, on the w'hole, thestrong- 
v.bt , but to the nortli the French obtained possession 
of Ganjam and the sea-port of the Nizam’s dominions 
— Masulipalam at the mouth of the great river Krishna 
Desultory lighting went on for some years , but was 
suspended for a time by orders from Europe which 
resulted in tlie ineffectual peace of Pondicherry, 1755 
Meanwhile the hostility of La Bourdonnais had been 
secretly undermining Dupleiv at home , and he was 
superseded in 1754, and sent to France where he died 
some years later, a ruined man sacrihced to the profli- 
eate and unsfratelul government which he had served 
loo well 

111 1760 Colonel Eyre Coote — the first commandant 
of the 84th regiment — gained a great victory over the 
French General Count Lally atWandiwash , it is curi- 
ous to note that these officers were both Irishmen w'ho 
had entered the two different services The victor 
proceeded to besiege Pondicherry which capitulated 
in January, 1761, though restored by the peace of { 
Pans, 1763 But the result of the war virtually broke 
the power of the French in India though they persist- 
ed in the struggle till 17S2, and continued long after- 
wards to be a serious obstacle to British commerce in 
eastern seas, by the help of the islands, which were 
not taken till 1810 Th‘‘ present possessions of the 
Frv-nch in India — including the old settlements of 
Pondicherry and Chandranagar — are 178 square miles 
With a decreasing population The island of Bourbon | 
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also belongs to France, but the Mauritius is still a 
British possession 

When Dupleix began his brilliant but ultimately de- 
feated enterprise, British competition must have seem- 
ed one of the smallest difficulties opposing the French 
in India In 1717 the British had, it is true, obtained 
fresh favour and recoerniti on from the Mughal Em- 
peror, and had again owed it to the skill and patriotism 
of a medical officer But by this time the Imperial 
orders had become of little effect at distant places, and 
the local Government long continued to ill-treat the 
foreign traders and to limit their powers and privile- 
ges, guaranteed though the) had been by the Sovereign 
In 1742 the mercantile community of Calcutta was 
allowed to fortify the town against apprehended laids 
of the Marithas, and for fourteen years the factory 
continued to grow and to prosper The settlers were 
the agents of a trading association — “the United Com- 
pany of Merchants,” as it was called — whose busi- 
ness consisted in sending out bullion, and other metals, 
wnth hardware and wool’en goods, receiving in return 
through the agency of these servants a number of east- 
ern products, among which may be particularised 
silks, muslins, drugs, spices and tea In these com- 
mercial pursuits Calcutta was still absorbed when it 
was over-taken by a calamity which proved the birth- 
throe of a mighty fortune 

In the anarchy that immediately followed the death 
of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, a Turkoman soldier 
of fortune, styling himself Alf Vardi Khan, slew the 
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last Imperial Governor of the Eastern SubahbwLtnci es- 
tablished a quasi-independent principality m Bengal, 
of which the capital w'as i\Iurshid.*bad. He died in 
1756, and his grandson, Sir'tj-ud-daula, by whom he 
was succeded, attacked and obtained possession of 
Calcutta before the end of the same year 

The Presidencv of Fort St George at Madras when 
the news of this c itastrophe arrived was ju-'t tlien en- 
joving a temporary respite from hostility by virtue of 
the peace of Pondicln rr) , and possessed the addition- 
al advantage of a bi illiant military geiiiiis in Colonel 
Robert Clive and a squadron ot the Royal Kavj under 
Admiral Watson Collecting all possible forces these 
olheers at once set sad for the scene of the disaster 
where the} armed in the beginning of 1757 Calcutta 
was at once re-occupied , Chandranagar, the French 
settlement, w^as bombarded and forced to surrender, 
and on 23rd June, 1757, the vast arrav of Siraj- 
ud-dault was attacked and overthrown at Plasso} by 
a force of 3,200 men, of whom only about ,1000 were 
w'hite men Ihe}Oung Nawdb fled from the hi.ld, 
but was tikcn and killed by one ot his own ofliccrs, 
named Mir Jafar, who w'as made -\awau in his place 
Clive thus showed how'^ attentiveh he had cbscr\cd 
the ooerations ot Duplei\, w Inch he first copied in dis- 
ciplining native infantry, and then in ruling through 
native chiels He pursued his imitation so far as to 
obtain from the decadent Court at Delhi a patent em- 
powering his new Xawab to act as a \ icero} of the 
Empire- (i2th August, 1765} 
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It wab a new political situation that w'as t'nus creat- 
ed But that situation was, for the present, imper- 
fectly established, and still more imperfectly perceived 
In order to complete our view oi it we must recur 
briefly to earlier events and give a short summary of 
the troubles which had been affecting the heart of the 
Empire When Delhi was last under our notice wc 
found the m w' Emperor, Shah -Mam, absent, and the 
dwindled territory under a regency Soon after — 111 
17(10 — the Marathas came up, under a young general 
named Sadishiva Rao, Bhao, and the Afghans led 
by Ahmad Shdh Abdali took the field against them 
Having taken Delhi the Bhio advanced into the 
Panj^b, leaving the Afghans at \p.upshahr, with the 
Jumna between them An Afghan garrison at Kunj- 
pura was attacked and cut to pieces by the Marathas , 
but, as soon as the rams began to subside, the Abdali 
broke up his camp at Anupshahr, and forded the Jum- 
na at Bhagpat The Marathas turned to bay at Pani- 
pat — the scene of so many battles — and here the 
Abddli, after blockading their camp for three months, 
overthrew them with frightful slaughter on the I3lh 
January, 1761 In this action he was aided by Najib 
Khan, one of the co-regt-nts of the Empire and by 
Shuja-ud-daula, the titular Vazir and the ruler of Oudh 
for “the parties of Iran and Turan” had been fused b) 
fear of the Hindus, though the Nawab of Oudh had 
been seriously tempted to take part with them The 
country being thus cleared, the refugee Emperor pro- 
posed to return to his capital, and Clive wrote to 
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Mr Put, the British Prune Minister in London, urging 
upon him that the British Gosernment should take up 
tlic Mu^^haJ cause Clive thougfht that the King ot 
Lngland might come lonvard as \ icero) of the Empire 
in the Eastern Subalis, a patent for which could be 
obtained on guaranteeing the tribute. Tins was to be 
fi\ed at one-fifth of the estimated revenue, a suin 
which Clive considered legallv due though of late it 
had been "ver) ill-paid owing to distractions in the 
heart of the Mughal Empire which have prevented the 
Court from attending to tiieir concerns in these distant 
provinces’ Nothing came of this scheme , but it is 
an evidence of the then existing state of affairs and 
contains a certain presage of the future 
Much had vet to be done and suffered, the suffering 
mostly by the Emperor and the doing bv his would-be 
champions Driven to take retuge with the Viceroy of 
Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula, tlie wannenng Prince v\as in 
camp when the \ icery was defeated by Major Munro 
at the decisive battle of Bu\ar, on the 23rd October, 
1764 He had taken no part in the action and came 
over next day to the victors Negotiations ensued, of 
which the final result was a treaty by which the British 
bound themselves to pay' tribute to the Emperor — as 
Clue had formerly proposed — on account ot the reve- 
nues of the Eastern Subahs which they were to admi- 
nister This was called ‘'the Divvani,” while the 
“Nizamat,” or pohce-administration, was to continue 
in the hand-, of the chief they had set up in the room 
of Mir Jafar, and to whom was given the title of 
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Nauab Nizim Such was the dual system of Clive, 
winch soon broke down, as did a similar arrange- 
ment attempted in the Panjab three quarters of a 
century later 

It IS now time to turn our attention to the other 
parts of India and bring the account of those regions 
to the date imn^ediately preceding the period when it 
became evident that the British Government must 
assume the pairamount power if the country was to be 
saved from further anarchy and enabled to progress 
on the road towards peace and union 

-o 

Section 3 — Tlie Hist British struggle with the 
Maiathas and Man^ui 

At the time when the Company obtained the Diwini 
of the Eastern Subahs its power was far from being 
estabhslied in the other parts of the peninsula / 

The Panjab, at this period, was become virtually 
independent the Sikhs were, generally, masters there., 
being divided into a number of republics under a loose 
federal bond for purposes of defence The Marathas 
of Poona were supreme in the south, but a number of 
small chiefships evisted there, besides the residue of 
Mughal pow'er. under the “Niz.'im of the Deccan” who 
ruled at Haidarabad Between the land of the Sikhs 
and that of the Marathas lay the old possessions of 
the unconquered but unenterprising Rajputs , while 
more to the eastw'ard lav a central zone of petty 
Hindu chieftainships, known as the lands of the Jata, 
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Bundclas, and otliers But the two British “Presiden- 
cies,’' on the west and east, were beginning to attract 
attention and to have a disturbing influence on the 
politics of almost all these powers 

In Bengal, for example, Cli\e had laid the founda- 
tion of future supremacy by stipulating that the 
Xawdb of the Karnatik — who had become a British 
feudatory at Arcot — should be released from all de- 
pendence on the Nizam it had also been thought 
proper to obtain from the Emperor a patent vesting 
the ‘‘Northern Sircars’’ — Ganjam and Gantur — in the 
East India Compan) The Nizim, naturally alarmed 
and offended, demanded and obtained from the 
Madras Government a separate treaty acknou lodging 
feudatory relations to him, the Nizdm, and guarantee- 
ing a yearly tribute (i2th November, 1766) lhat 
feeble British Presidency w'as also constrained to 
promise the Haulanibad ruler substantial aid in the 
war he w’as proposed to wage against Haidar AU 
Ihis famous soldier of fortune had risen in the 
service of Maisur, a Hindu State which had growm up 
out of the ruins of the kingdom of Bijd\ aiiagar, des- 
troy cd — as we saw — in 1565 Originally a mere 
policeman, he had risen In his merits , until at l.ist, 
when in middle life, he made himself Sultan of Maisur, 
1763 Here he raised a disciplined army of 60,000 
men , and in 1766 had to sustain a combined attack 
from the Mardthas and the Nizdm, the latter having 
the aid of a British contingent under Col Smith 
But the Nizdm soon turned the tables on the British 
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by effecting a sudden alliance with liis principal ene- 
nny, Ha'dar Their combined hosts fell upon the small 
British force, but, in spite of the enormous prepon- 
derance of strength— -lo to I — the treacherous allies 
were thoroughly defeated by Smith, with the loss of 
sixty-four guns Upon this, and the arrival on his 
shores of an auxiliary column from Bengal, the Nizam 
made a second turn and dissolved his alliance with the 
Sultin of Maisur as suddenly and as traitorously as 
he had formed it Notwithstanding these triumphs 
of their army the civilians of Madras failed to find 
courage They hastily concluded with the Nizam a 
new and a still more humdiating treaty All the old 
concessions were confirmed, even the possession of 
Gan tur was waived for the present, fresh and more 
distinct promises were given of British aid against 
Haidar The time was evidently approaching when 
some stronger, and less dishonest, hand should take 
the control of Madras politics 

Haidar at once accepted the challenge By skilful 
manoeuvring he drew to a distance Col Smith, the 
only Madras officer of whom he was afraid, and then 
swooping upon the Presidency extorted from the Go- 
vernor, Du Pre, a restitution of conquests, a promise 
of alliance, and a virtual betrayal of the Nizam Hai- 
dar, with these prospects, had no hesitation m turning 
upon the Marathas at Milgauta, 1770 

But the Marathas were too strong for him, and 
when they had driven him to retreat and invested him 
in his capital of Seringapatam, the Madras authorities 
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basel) \\ ithh( Id the aid tiiat, in tlieir hour of distress, 
they iiad so readdy promised Ilaid.ir paid the ran- 
som demanded bv his enemies, and treasured, for fu- 
ture repav ment, the deseriion of his friends 

Flushed with this success, the Marathas now* %en- 
tured on returning to Hindustin whence the^ had been 
scourged in 1761 Meeting w ith no opposition thej 
advanced to Delhi, and sent for the Emperor who nad 
been Ining for the past five} ears under British pro- 
tection at Allah ibad 1 he Emperor thus restored 
(December 1771) became little more than a tool in 
their hands, and the time seemed approaching when 
this somewhat \ulgar power would become paramount 
in the peninsula The Presidencv ol Madras had be- 
come subservient by the pusillanimit} of its adminis- 
trators The Presidency of Bombay was overawed 
by deficient force and by the neighbourhood of the 
Mardtlia capital, Poona Bengal was the farthest 
from Mardtha influence, and its officials were abler 
and bolder than their countrvmcn in other parts of 
India. But th<i fields were wasted by war and famine, 
the people were oppressed , the British officers cor- 
rupted and enriched, the shareholders of the Company 
defrauded and without div idends It seemed onlv a 
question of time when the rotten political fabric would 
crumble and disappear It was at thi'* critical mo- 
ment that a man got possession ol the British affairs 
in India under whom prosperity was to return in ten- 
fold fullness, and the foundation to be laid of a vast 
and wonderful pow er. 
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Warren Hastings had been one of tlie civil officers 
who served under Clive's first administration in 1760 
After some years of service up the country he return- 
ed to Europe and endeavoured to obtain employment 
at Oxford as a teacher of Persian In ijdg he was 
permitted to re-enter the ser/ice and proceeded to 
Madras as second member of Council He arrived 
too late to oppose the early part of the disgraceful pro- 
ceedings just mentioned, but he supported the Pre- 
sident in a loyal attempt to support Haidar according 
to the terms of the treaty in which they were un- 
happily overruled by Sir John Lindsay, a representative 
of the British ministry at home Promoted to the 
head of the Bengal government Hastings arrived m 
Calcutta at the end of 1773 to find that Clive s dual 
system had broken dow n beyond hope of recovery 
The managers of the revenue, though theoretically 
controlled by the British authorities, did what they 
liked With the sinister audacity of experts, and the re- 
turns exhibited a \ early deficit In six months the firm 
and experienced Hastings had placed all in a way of 
reform and ere long he was promoted by the express 
Drovisions of an Act of Parliament Madras w'as for 
the future reduced to a subordinate position and the 
Governor of Bengal was to be Governor-General of 
India In the meantime, how'ever, Mr Hastings 
had begun that course of hostilities which were ulti- 
mately to cripple the Marithas more completely than 
their temporary reverse of 1761 In the country be- 
tween Delhi and the Kuralun hills was the province 
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\anously known under the Empire as Sambhal and 

Katahra here a Roliilla Pathaa had lately established 

a qiiasi-indtpendent authoriL) , and the country had 

acquired the name of Rohilkhand or “ Rohilcund” as 

it appears in English writings In 1772 one of the 

first acts of the restored Emperor had been to authorise 

and assist the usurpation of Rohilkhand the 

Marathas but the Rohillas called m the aid of the 

Nawab of Oudh the Maratha influence had declined 

at Court it %vas agreed bctw’een the Emperor and 

the Nawab that they should be expelled from those 

quarters, and for this service the Rohillas agreed to 

/ 

pay the Nawab a cerUiin sum of money The service 
being performed the Rohillas refused to make the sti- 
pulated payment upon w'liich the Nawab threatened 
hostilities as a foreclosing mortgagee, and called on 
the Bengal Government, in virtue of a pre\ ions treatv , 
to contribute a contingent to his aid We have seen 
that such agreements and such contributions of aid 
had not been unusual in the .Madras Presidenc) though 
not very crcditablv carried out but the Bengal autho- 
rities. in the present ease, violated no obligation — im- 
plied or expressed — tow’ards any other power, and in 
iiding the Nawab they were not only fulfilling a posi- 
lue engagement but acting for the defence of Bnti^-h 
interests The Mardthas were their imminent danger, 
lud, so long as Rohilkhand was in hands too weak or 
too untrustworthy to keep out the .Marathas, that 
nation of plunderers had a footing and a thoroughfare 
to the heart of the Empire on the borders of the 
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British anc’ on those of the all} of the British Accord- 
1774 ) the Rohillas were expelled from the 
country with the aid of a British brigade 

In the following year Hastings began the contest 
with the Marathab amid his terrible stru2fsjle with his 
own Council, that struggle w'hich was to hamper the 
rest of his public career and embitter the temaiiimg 
years of his existence About the beginning of 1773 
the Peshwa — as the head of the Maratha confederacy 
w is called — died, asbassinated (as was supposed) by 
his uncle Raghuba who took possession of the office 
thus vacated After a brave and able demonstration 
in the countries of the Nizdm and Haidar, Raghuba 
went into Central India, and was joined there bv 
Sindhia and Holkar, tw'o of the most powerful chiefs 
of the confederacy But in the meantime his nephew's 
widow had borne her husband a posthumous son wdio 
was recognised by the other Marltha chiefs and offi- 
cials Raghuba on ihib invoked the aid of the British 
Government at Bombay as was then the custom The 
Bombay Government agreed to supply a body of 3,000 
men on terms which included the islands of Salsctte 
and Bassein, and concluded the treaty without the 
knowledge of the Bengal Government to which thev 
were by law subordinate In pursuance of this engage- 
ment the Bombay'^ Government sent Colonel Keatiuge 
to atrack the army of the regents, on which he inflict- 
ed a signal defeat on the held of Arras near Surat, 
and a large accession of terntory^ followed 'I his took 
place in '775 while H istings was m the very crisis of 
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his islrue with the m<ijonty of the Cilcutta Council , 
ind the latter at once nerfati%ed all that had been 

c» 

done ; annulling the treaty and orderinEf Keatinsre to 
march his troops back to cantonments Xe\t year, 
however, and before much misehief had ensued, the 
arrogance of the M iratha regency compelled the Bri- 
tish Council to alter their views and espouse the cause 
of Raghuba But it was done, after all, in a half- 
hearted waj , the treaty of Purandhar concluded under 
instructions from the Supreme Council conceded more 
than hall the subjects of dispute, left Raghuba in the 
lurch, and raised the airogance of the Mardtha Durbar 
to a point which ensured future evil 
While these troubles were being caused by imbeci- 
lity at Bombav , Madras was equally disturbed, and 
reaped the fruits of official insubordination One of 
the constant aspirations of the civil officers of the Bri- 
tish Company at Fortbt George seemed to be to defy 
the' Regulating \ct ” of 1773, and to assume inde- 
pendent political power in southern India. There was 
also a great and keen desire to imitate the Bengal 
civilians of a former decade m making the exercise of 
political authority conducive to tne pji.jniary advan- 
tage of themselves Ihc Bengal men had — -as we 
have St on — effaced the native administrator of the 
Eastern hubahs, they h.ad extorted territory and cash 
from the ruler of Oudh, the hereditary Vazir of the 
Empire The Madras men did not see why they 
should not do the like with their local Nawdb and his 
superior tlie Nielm of the Deccan. But they were too 
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late Bengal had shown her wild oats and the Gov- 
ernor-General did not intend to have those youthful 
sms revived for the benefit of a minor presidencj 
To this must be added the further difficulty that for 
m;jny years after Clive’s departure the British affairs 
on the coast were in the hands of men for the most 
part devoid of every practical or efficient quality 
Even officers of repute from other quarters coming to 
Madras seemed to undergo a blighting influence That 
blight w'as due to a life of luxury and a lust of gain 
Muhammad Alf, the Nawab, was being devoured 
by his European creditors Mr Benfield, la Madras 
civilian, preferred enormous claims upon the Rdjcidom 
of Tanjore, a small Hindu principality south of 
Madras The Nawdb attempted to seize Tanjore for 
the benefit of his creditors, these at first sought to 
oust the claims of Benfield, but ultimately resolved to 
admit him to a share The Governor — Lord Pigot — ■ 
refused to take part, and disallowed the transaction , 
whereupon the Council, aided and abetted by General 
Stuart, seized Pigot as he was taking his evening 
drive and threw him into prison, where he died The 
next proceeding of these men was to hand over to 
their debtor, tile Nawab, the Sircar of Gantur which 
had been assigned to a brother of the Nizam 

On the other side of India the same kind of folly 
and misconduct marked the proceedings of the British 
officials On the 12th January, 1779, a force of 4,000 
men whom they had sent to sustain the hopeless cause 
of Raghuba, was forced to capitulate at Wargaum 
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The Court of Directors was equal to the occasion 
beven leading cn ilians of Madras had alreadv been 
recalled three commanders of the Bombav army w'cre 
now dismissed the service 

In the midst of these dangers and difficulties arrived 
news of the outbn. ik of war with France and Spain 
Bat Mr Hastings was now getting a free hand with 
his Council and it was ,n the combination of e\er_\ 
sort of difficulty that the calm spirit and unfailing 
sense of duty ot that great man came out to rule the 
storm and compose the jarring elements On the 
30th Jill), Haidar burst into the Karnatik at the head 
of a powerful host, with French officers and French 
gunners, to give it tenacity I he Madras authorities 
were paralysed b\ a shock which they should have 
expected, as It was of tiieir own preparing But in 
the Supreme Government of India other counsels and 
other men prevailed General Goddard retrieved 
Raghuba’s cause at Surat, took by storm the capital 
ot Gujarat and dispersed an army of 20,000 men 
which Sindina and Holkar had collected to attack him 
In the north Major Popham cajiturcd the fortress of 
Gwalior, till then deemed impregnable, and one of 
his officers. Captain Bruce, marching on to the sup- 
port of Major Camac, surprised the camp of Sindhia 
A dilTurent fortune aw-aited the efforts of Madras 
Colonel BailUe's column being entirel) destroved b> 
Haidar's son Tipu Sahib, wink Hector Munro, once 
the resolute queller of mutiny and victor m the 
desperate battle of Bu\ar, lav idle with his army m 
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earshot of the fatal ccnnonades Then Hastings rose 
Suspending Mr Whitehill, the Governor of Madras, 
he conciliated the Nizlm by a promise to restore 
Gantur to him, at the same time he kept the Mara- 
thas from joining Haidar by sending Colonel Pearse 
with a force into Btrar Sir Eyre Coote, the hero 
of Wandiwash, was sent to the Karnatik at the head 
of almost all the Bengal troops the Nawab of Oudh 
and the Raja of Benares were summoned to send up 
their contingents 

These measures sufficed Coote defeated Haidar 
and joined hands with Pear'^e Sindhia submitted, 
and prevailed on the rest of the Maratha chiefs to 
join in the famous Peace of Salbai Ere long, how- 
ever, the Bombay army was threatened with destruc- 
tion by Haidar In Madras — where the veteran Bussy 
had re-appeared — the incompetence of General Stuart 
had nearly provoked a iresh disaster at Cuddalore- 
Suddenly the good luck that waits upon the brave 
bloke the last clouds Haidar died on the 12th De- 
cember, 1 782, and the army with w'hich he had been 
olockading the Bombay’’ column melted away In 
the end of June, 17S3 news arrived of the conclusion 
of peace betw'een France and England , and the aged 
French General departed to Pondicherry, where he 
presently died, without having struck the blow by 
which he had seemed about to annihilate the 
imbecile Stuart 

Some further trouble tollowed in the south General 
Stuart was sent home under arrest, and no further 
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mihtarv disasters occurred Indeed Col Fuilarton 
was on the point of taking Sermgapatam and anti- 
cipating an\ further inischiel on the part ot Tipu, 
now become Suit in of Maiaur But he was retailed 
by the civihaua^of iladras, still true to their traditions 
of incapacity , and a treaty w'as concluded with the 
Sultan, at Mangalore, in 17S4 By this instrument — 
which was entered into and carried out with stu- 
died insolence on Tipu's part and with e\ery mark 
of abjectness on the side of the British Commissioners 
— the flaw A\as introduced which w'eakened the rest 
of Mr Hastings’ great policy, and left an opening 
for further anarchy and bloodshed in the south of 
India 

o 

Section 3 —The oeithiow of Haidiir’s State and ot 
the ]ilaratli.i Empire 

While these contentions had been distractinsr the 
southern parts of the peninsula the portion more pro- 
perly know'n as Hindustin had been unusuall) peace- 
ful It has already been mentioned how' the Viceroy 
ot Oudh had become master of Rohilkhand, but with 
this exception he did not interfere, and for more 
than ten learsMfrza Najaf Khan, an able immigrant 
of Persian origin, gave to the restored Empire a sort 
of sunset splendour He drove away Maratba en- 
croachments, put down the turbulence of Sikhs to the 
north and Jats to the south-east , and when he died 
— adtn April, 17$^ — Shah Alam was in the enjoiment 
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of a repose of which we will hope that some portion 
extended to his subjects At the time of his death the 
Mirza held extensive fiefs under his own management, 
including the province — or Subah — of Agra, with a 
portion of the Jdt territories and the Alwar districts 
But the distribution of these estates, and of the per- 
sonal property, was a matter of controversy , and, when 
to this was added the competition for his office, the 
dissensions became very violent For the Mirzd had 
died childless and his heritage was claimed by Afra- 
syab, hib favourite, and by Mirzd Shafi, his nephew 
While these men were fighting the interests of the 
Emperor and his subject were exposed to other en- 
croachments Mr Hastings sent up a mission from 
Calcutta, and Mahadaji Sindhia, set at leisure by the 
conclusion ot the treaty of Salbai, began to approach 
the scene he had recovered Gwalior and was threat- 
ening to take possession of Gohad— now Dholpur — 
awaiting on the bank of the Chambal an opportunity 
of stooping upon a greater booty. 

The moment was not far off Mirzd Shafi was shot 
by a treacherous companion in September, 1783 The 
Britisn Envoys at Dehli w'rote to Calcutta urging ins- 
tant interference But Mr Hastings was winding 
up affairs previous to leaving India , and he hesitated 
to embark on a new and uncertain enterprise against 
the advice of his councillors whose caution was echoed 
in London He therefore contented himself with pro- 
ceeding to Lucknow', probably letting Sindhia perceive 
that he had no interference to fear from the British 
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power About the beginning of October, 17S4, Afra- 
s}ab was murdered by a brother of his deceased rn al, 
who found refuge in Sindhia's camp As Afrasyab 
was strongly suspected of having instigated tlie murder 
of Shafi, the e\ent looked like a piece of natural retalia- 
tion but certainly the benefit accrued to Sindhia 
hfarching to Delhi he at once obtained a patent ap- 
pointing the Peshwa Vicegeient of the Empire, and 
assumed for himself the command of the army and the 
administration of the revenues of the districts of Asrra 

O 

and Delhi, out of which he engaged to pay the Emperor 
' a month!} allowance for his civil list 

Goliad fell on the 24th November, and the event was 
followed by the engagement of M de Boigne, a Sa- 
vo}ard adventurer who had been attempting to enter 
the Goliad service The years 1783-4 were noted for 
a terrible tanvine, known to popular memory still In 
the suspension ot authority that had followed on the 
death of Najaf Khan there was no one to help the suf- 
fering pt-ople or organise me.isures of relief , and the 
result was unspeakable and universal miserv . 

Mr Hastings left India in the end of 17S4, and his 
successor Mr Maepherson sent a British brigade to 
the frontier stations of Anupshahr and Cawnpur \n 
entrv in the Calcutta GasUte for 8th ^lan h, 1 7S7, 
showi that the Bengal authorities were beginnim'- to 
feel themselves attracted towards the politics of Hin- 
dustan, where tliey^ regarded tiie Mughals as members of 
“a declining State who are at the same time our secret 
enemies and rivals,” 
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Z^Tevertheless, the country was left for the present in 
the hands of Sindhia, who — ■nhile professing^ to act as 
representative of the Peshwa — carefully and vigilantly 
excluded all the other members of the Mardtha confe- 
derac\ 

The Mughals and Pathdns made one effort to oust 
the Hindu influence and recover the nucleus of the 
Empire for Isidm Ghulam Kddir Khan, grandson of 
Najib the Rohilla, whom we saw co-Regent in 1761, 
struck his felon-blow, robbed and blinded the Em- 
peror, and paid the penalty of failure if not of crime 
Then, with a clear stage and the sword of M de Boigne 
to aid him, Sindhia stood forth The Empire, though 
quite extinct as real power, was still a mighty shade, 
if no more Writing in 1790, General de Boigne — ' 
able as a soldier, administrator, and statesman — re- 
corded that, even then, Sindhia shared the universal 
respect for the House of Timur, w'hich was still the 
only power entitled to be sovereign in India and 
■whatever Sindhia did was done in the name of the 
blind old Emperor, Shah Alam, who could hardly com- 
mand a meal in his own palace 

The appointment of Lord Cornwallis to be Gover- 
nor-General (Macpherson had been only acting for a 
moment) took place in 1786, and marked a new depar-' 
ture in the relations of India to England These had 
hitherto been, or p-ofessed to oe, purely commeraal 
but it was now beginning to be re;absed — and even 
admitted — that a great political question was growing 
out of the position and operations of the Company 
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Without s.ome amount of peace and order commerce 
could not prosper , and tiierc must either be some es- 
tablished power from uhom redress and protection 
could be claimed or the traders must be able to protect 
themselves Both plans were in fact combined, almost 
from the first E\en in the reign of Alamgfr, when 
the Mughal Empire was still strong and tormidable, 
the factories had used some degree of fortification, and 
had raised some kind of force as a guard It was the 
trench at Pondicherr} who first used these measures 
on anything like a large scale , then the British imita- 
ted them and bettered the example Still it continued 
to be the practice to appoint members of the Com- 
pany’s service to conduct their affairs, and to affect to 
look to the Mughal Empire and its pretended deputies 
as the responsible rulers of the land The adminis- 
tration of Warren H.istings, howevery^gave the signal 
that this state of things was obsolete, rtnd, in appoint- 
ing a nobleman of Cornwallis’ standing, tlie British 
Government showed that the new departure was 
at hand The mercantile nionopoK was developing, 
b) virtue of necesbit}, into a political ascendency 
of which the end nitght be more or less clearK per- 
ceived 

Cornwallis found Madras affairs m almost as bad a 
way as thev had been anytime these twentv years 
Tipu was still inflated with hib diplomatic victory at 
Mangalore, the Marathab had not learned one-hall of 
their lesbon , a nevv French power was growing up in 
Hindustip, where General de Doigne and after him 
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General Perron, had attained great authority, civil and 
mihtar), owing to*the enforced absences of the Sindhia 
chiefs at Poona Mahaddji had commended himself 
by soldierly geniality to the Peshwd — the head of the 
Maratha confederacy — who was too young to care fpr 
the sober and somewhat gloomy man-of-the-pen, na 
Farnavis, who was his actual Prime Minister And 
so it came to pass that the “Foreign affairs” of the 
confederacy came rather to be transacted by Sindhia 
than by the Darbar of Poona The result of these 
arrangements was, for some time, peaceful On hrst 
acquiring power at Delhi Sindhia had caused a des- 
patch to issue from the Imperial Chancery calling on 
the British Government to pay up the arrears of the 
subsidy guaranteed by the treaty of 1765, which had 
been discontinued when — contrary to the express 
desire of the Bengal Government — the Emperor had 
quitted British protection and returned to Delhi (1771) 
But the reply was a definite repudiation , and Sindhia 
had been plainly told that such demands were regarded 
as an insult for any repetition of which he w'ould be 
held personally responsible Sindhia’s chief agent 
and adviser in Hindustan was General de Boigne, who 
continued in the service for the rest of his employer’s 
life And General de Boigne, who had once held a 
commission in the British army and w'ho was not a 
Frenchman, preserved a respect for the BMtish and 
constantly warned his master not to break with them 
The Naw'ab of Oudh was also completely friendly , so 
that in Upper India, Lord Cornwallis had no cause for 
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anMet\ and ^\a 5 e\en entitled to expect neutral.t) \ Sec III 
from the Darbar at Poona With the Nizam, indeed, * Tue o\ Es- 
thete uab some trouble — at first — arising out of the J 
old sore of Gantur; but in 17 SS Cornwallis put down 
open resistance oy sending an armed force to demand 1 
the cession of the province, and the Nizam iramediateK | 
complied He solaced his injured feelings bv opening | 
a negotiation with Tipj , but it did not come to much ! 
practical result Lord Cornwallis wrote to the Nizam j 
assunng him that a British brigade was at his service, 1 
and the letter at least showed the Nizam that the Bn- | 
lish Gov ernment was aware of ail that went on and j 
prepared to act it necessary 

The need lor action soon arose Tipu attacked 
the Raja of Travancore, a Hindu principality m the ; 
south-eastern eatremity of the peninsula , and Corn- | 
waliis considering this war upon an ally of the Gov ern- | 
ment equivalent to war upon his own power, took up | 
me challenge , offered alliances to the Peshwa and | 
the Nizlra, and opened a campaign against the offen- \ 
ding Suitdn ot Maisur in 1790 In truth it little y/jrz.i'1 
mattered what was the Ostensible cause of such a step , -t/ui 
the existence of a State so restless and so inimical 
to the British cause was a perpetual peril to the 
peace and welfare of Southern India, and the first j 
opportuniiv of putting an end to it was readily em- j 
braced. 1 

Ihe war went on without much result tor about j 
two vears, during wnicn Cornwallis, who took me * 
command in person, seemed at one time hkclv to tare ; 
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no better in India than he had done in Amencaj where 
his surrender in 1781 had proved fatal to the British 
enterprise in that country But the difficulties stimu- 
lated him to ffreater exertions Findingf at lenarth 
that the assistance of the Nizdin and the Peshwa 
proved woithless, in January, 1792, Cornwallis resolv- 
ed to act alone He once more took the field with an 
army of 22,000 men and 86 guns Tipu wms worsted, 
and Senngapatam was invested in the following 
month a column of 6,000 men arrived from Bombay, 
and Tipu, despairing of success, concluded a treaty 
which made great inroads upon his power Half his 
dominions and an indemnity of three kroi'S of rupees 
were extorted from him, and faithfully div ided betw een 
the British Government and its not very effectual 
allies At that lime more perhaps could haidly have 
been done the reputation of the British was establish- 
ed as not only irresistible in war but nonest observers 
of their plighted w'ord 

'•In civil administration Cornwallis was not less up^ 
right and determined, and his Governorship is not 
less memorable for his reforms in this department than 
for his success in war Most persons, indeed, now 
regard his revenue policy as mistaken By the theory 
of Oriental finance, the agriculturists W’ho actually 
possessed and cultivated the fields were subject to a 
payment to the State w'hich might perhaps extend to 
the whole net produce — after all their expenses of 
tillage and subsistence had been paid If, for purposes 
of collection, middle-men were employed wdio deducted 
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a percentage ab recompense for their trouble, they 
\\ ere only officials, the term iinpl}ing no 

more owncrslnp in the estate than docs the more 
modern term Tahsildar imply ownership in the Talisil, 
or land-ofiire But there w as a school of ofificials at 
that Lime in Bengal to whom it seemed as though a 
way out of existing difficulties might be found by 
treating with these officials, or contractors, on the 
footing of absolute proprietorship To Lord Corn- 
wallis, himself a member of the territorial aristocrace 
of his own country, this view' would naturally appear 
simple and proper, but by concluding a “permanent 
settlement” with the Zaminda) s he not only arrested 
the de\elopment of the land-revenue but sacrificed 
the interests of those actual hplders of the land who 
were, more than any other, the true proprietors The 
Zamindar^ made use of their new statutory title to 
raise the rents and create charges and sub-infeuda- 
tions, the State got no share m the enhanced rents, 
and the cultivators were rackrented and reduced to 
hopeless squalor and misery 

But, if the rev enue-policy of Cornwallis was thus 
open to question, his reform of the laws and the judi- 
cial and general administration was less doubtful In 
1793 he issued what ma} almost rank as a code of 
laws, both penal and in regard to procedure, and in 
separating the higher judicial functions from those 
which were purely executive he framed maciiiner} 
winch his successors have continued to use and to 
dev elop 
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The political use which Cornwallis made of his 
success in Maisur was tentative, almost blind He 
endeavoured, indeed, to prevail upon his allies the 
Nizdm and the Peshwl, to enter into a tripartite 
treaty for the maintenance of peace in Southern India, 
but without success and he soon after left India, 
being succeeded by an able official. Sir John Shore, 
on the 28th October, 1793 To the new Governor it fell 
to take up the ravelled skein of Deccan politics Sin- 
dhia had been instrumental in thwartinsf Cornwallis’ 
policy, preventing the Poona Darbar from joining the 
proposed treaty because it did not include a guarantee 
of his position in Hindustan But, on the 12th Febru- 
ary, 1794, Sindhia died suddenly, and was succeeded 
by a nephew, barely fifteen years of age, who was pre- 
sently ousted from the control of Deccan politics by 
his father's able opponent, Nana Farnavis Under the 
inspiration of this Minister the Peshwd determined to " 
strike a blow for mastery in the south of India, and 
early in 1795 he led the united forces of the Mardthas 
against the Mughal power of the Deccan, the last 
occasion on which the whole of their confederacy ever 
acted tosrether under a common banner On the 12th 
March, 1795, a general action was fought at Kurdla, 
in which the Nizim was outnumbered and defeated 
with great loss But the Mar^thas w'ere debarred from 
following up their victory by the unexpected death of 
their young chief, who committed suiciae in the midst 
of his triumph, on the 25th October, of the same year 
The Nana upon this made peace with the Nizdm, and 
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raibcd to the Ptshwaship a son of the late Raghuba, 
named Bajf Rao, in whose name he hoped to govern' 
But the new Pesluvi was at once imbecile and trea- 
cherous the Nana was seized and thrown into prison, 
and an attempt was made upon the hie of Daulat Rao 
Sit’dhia w Inch lost to the Poona Government tlie price- 
less resources of Hindustan The only great act of 
Sir J Shore b) \v hich his tenure of office was at all 
distinguished was his firm and salutary interference 
in the aflair of the Oudh succession, in 1797, and the 
consequent conclusion of a new treaty with that power 
which continued virtually operative almost to the end 
ot Its e\istence 
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Shore was succeeded, in 1798, by Lord Mornington, 
afterwards better known as the Marquess ot Welleslev 
He found India seething with elements ot contusion 
fipu was preparing to revenge himself for ins late 
losses and to recover his former power 1 he Nizam 
had raised a large armj which was under an aolc 
Frenchman named Ra) mond In Upper India General 
de Boigne had been succeeded by another French 
Officer named Perron Ihe influence thus created 
promised to be at least as dangerous as that of Duplciv 
and BusS) half a centurv before The France of 1798 
was not the languid France of the later Bourbon 
monarch} , but a new nation full of the sap of new 
ideas, and inspired bv a deadly hatred of British 
pow er The first new s that greeted the new Gov emor- 
General was that envovs from Tipu had been received 
m the Mauritius for the purpose of concluding an 
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alliance between the Sultdn of Maisur and the Direc- 
tors of the French Republic Then 150 French 
officers and soldiers arrived at Seringapatam, and en- 
tered the Sultan’s service The Governor-General at 
once took up the gauntlet, an ultimatum was forward- 
ed toTipu, and on his neglecting it preparations 
were at once taken to reduc'" him to submission The 
first step that appeared necessary was to destroy all 
possibility of sympathy orjaid on the part of the Nizim 
and his French officers, and Raymond’s force was ac- 
cordingly disbanded, the officers being sent out of the 
country. Converging columns, from Madras and from 
Bombay then advanced upon Seringapatam, on the 
6th April, 1799, the fortifications were invested, and 
on 4th May, the breach was stormed and the Sultan 
killed, fighting to the last The Maisur territory was, 
for the time, divided, a part being made over to a 
tributary prince, of the old Hindu stock, while the 
residue was divided between the British and the Nizim, 
BAji Rao got nothing, but for the time kept still 

In relating these high-handed doings we must not for- 
eet to mention that for si\ years the British nation had 
been engaged in a struggle with the whole power of 
France, now directed by the greatest soldier of modern 
times Napoleon Bonaparte had become master of all 
the resources of that great country, and w'as knowm to 
be contemplating an attack on England in which he 
hoped to succeed by aid of an invasion of India aided 
by the forces of Russia and of Persia Lord Wellesley 
w'as thus led to extend the field of European action as 
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It wa^ being extended by the enemicb ot hi 5 countr} , 
It Tipu had seemed dangerous when planning an alh- | 
ance with the Directory of 1798, still greater wa^ the 
danger when Perron was meditating a co-operation 
with the First Consul, w lelding ail the power of the 
Marathas and all the resources of Hindustan 

In 1800 General Perron overthrew the Anglo-Irish 
adv'^enturer, Geoige Thomas, w'ho had offered himself 
as a pioneer of British power in Upper India, and in 
iSoi Perron was knowm to have sent an envoy to 
France The peace of Amiens made a momentary 
interruption to Wellesley’s anxieties b^t he foresaw 
Its precarious character and resolved to prepare for its 
rupture When war with France was to be re-com- 
menced, war with Sindhia and Perron seemed a legiti- 
mate part of It France might renew her attack by 
attempting to invade England and India, and then 
one of the defences of Dover must be at Delhi So 
reasoned Wellesle)' and the result ju-itilied his fore- 
sight 

In iSoo a force had been sent from India to aid in 
expelling the French from Egvpt In the same }ear 
the Nawab of the Karnatik was deposed and the 
Nizam reduced to a feudatory position, as a punish- 
ment for treasonable correspondence found at Serin- 
gapatam Malcolm was sent to Teheran to counter- 
act French intrigues in Persia In that year aUo the 
old minister, Nana Farnavis, died at Poona, and the 
direction of Maratha affairs became the subject of a 
competition between Sindhia and Holkar The latter 
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defeated^ his rival and drove him and the Peshwd from 
Poona. The Peshiva took refuse with the British at 

O 

BasseiDj 6th Oct 1802 and Wellesley embraced the 
opportunity of making a treaty with the fugitive chief 
which \ irtually rendered the British paramount in Mari- 
tha affairs The immediate effect of this instrument — 
signed on the last day of the year — was to alarm and' 
irritate Sindhia and his allyj the Maratha Ra]d of 
Nagpur, so that they set on foot a general combination 
of all the native powers of India for the destruction 
of the British 

Backed by organisation and statesmanship and 
served by his afterwmrds celebrated brother and by 
General Lake, Lord Wellesley frustrated the combi- 
nation and defeated all opponents In Hindustan 
Perron and many of the French officers threw them- 
selves on British protection and their troops were 
defeated in detail by Lake in Upper India and by 
Arthur Wellesley in the Deccan Delhi was captured 
and Dover was made safe The Mughal Emperor 
became a British pensioner, and his Empire was taken 
over by the conqueror A final victory at Laswan 
broke to pieces the remnant of the Franco-Mardtha 
arm} and Holkar, coming late into the field, was 
unable to effect an}thing either for his nation or him- 
self The second defeat of Sindhia in the Deccan 
ended his share in the war, w'hich w^as concluded by 
the treat} of Sarji Anjangaon at the end of the \ear 
The resistance of Holkar was prolonged, but p^o^ed 
rather troublesome than dangerous in iSoa he w'as 
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driven from Delhi which he had endcavou'-ed to be- 
siege ; and he suffered a total defeat under the walls 
of Dig In 1805 Lake chased him into the Punjab, 
when he submitted and v/as restored to pov\er Sindhia 
retired to Gv. alior and Holkar to Indore 

Welleslev's Administration was not altogether 
view'ed w'lth satisfaction by his employers, who — 
while praising hi~, success withheld approval from his 
policy In may, 1S05, he suddenly learned that his 
predecessor, Cornwallis had been ordered out to take 
hi3 place, with inatructiona to reverse the “ forward” 
mosemenL 

But to enaole us to fully understand the meaning 
of this change, we ought to look back to the begin- 
nings of tne Company s political career 
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CHAPTER Vir 

EAST INDIA COMPANY 

Soctlou 1 — Segmuiug of the Company’s Empire 

All the materials being now at hand, the unprece- 
dented spectacle was presented of a mighty Empire 
being founded by a commercial syndicate From a 
dingy set of offices in the city of London mandates 
issued which were obeyed by the subjects of thrones 
which had long ago been set up by mighty oriental 
despots, and in regions of eternal summer Nor had 
these astonishing results been entirely due to the 
weakness of the people of the country the native 
armies had, in some instances, been conquered in 
battle, but there had been no general resistance or 
combination of States like that \\hich was seen when 
Hindus encountered Muslims in 1761 Neither had 
the acquisition of territory proceeded from any deli- 
berate policy of aggrandisement such as came to be 
professed later Clive restored the territories of the 
Oudh Nawib in 1765, when he had beaten him at 
Buxar , and he expressly proposed to make the rner 
Karmn^sa the boundary of British rule Hastings gave 
Gantiir to the Nizdm’s brother, and was ready to 
surrender the whole Northern Sircars Cornwallis 
thought of maJking Bombay a mere “ treaty-port" such 
as Hong-Kong has been since, in Chinia , and in 1782 
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the Government in London proposed to abandon Fort 
St George and the Madras Presidency altogether j 
But, as the old science used to say, “ Nature abhors | 
a vacuum,” there was no government in India that i 
was propuilv cflicacious, and that is a thing that civi- j 
lised men cannot long do without The testimonies to i 

I 

this are numerous, consistent, and convincing The 
anarchy that followed the death of Muhaminaa Shah at 
Delhi and of Chin Kilich hChin in the Deccan, had deep- 
ened in the latter part of the eighteenth century until 
the country was becoming a desert in which only 
those human beings survived who were able to do so 
b) the rudest qualities of strength and cunning. T he 
consequence was that, when men appeared who stuck, 
to each other, obeyed orders, and for the most part 
kept their words, the inhabitants of the Indian coun- 
tries were ready to yield them mastery. The princes, 
indeed, few’ of w'hom had a better title than the Com- 
pany's ow’n, made natural resistance, and in the south 
the French chiefs who had hoped to become masters 
opposed the British in a spirit of intelligible rivalry , 
so that in that part of the peninsula the settlement of 
Pondicherry and the State of Haidanibad, remain to 
this dav, as proofs that such opposition was not alto- 
gethe’- unsuccessful But, in Hindustin itself, where 
'the struggle was begun ns part of a defence against 
Daulnt Rdo Smdhia (nimself an intruder), it c?nnot 
be said that “ the country ” was conquered at all, in 
the modern sense of conquest, which implies the 
vanquishing of a national resistance^ and the sub\..r- 
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Sion of the national society The people of Hindus- 
tan offered no resistance , and their systems and 
institutions were respected and have been maintained 
without orsranic chansfe ever since When the Franco- 
Maratha power in Hindustan had been overthrown 
the British assumed the substance of sovereignty, but 
founded their rule upon an inarticulate consent of the 
people which implied on their part an obligation to 
respect all that the people loved and honoured 

At the same time all this could not have been done 
without aid from the government of Great Britain 
In the wars of Wellesley bodies of royal troops gave 
strength and solidity to the Company’s armies Hence 
arose grave questions as to the responsibility ot that 
government for the use to which acquisitions of terri- 
tory so gained should be put, and for the principles 
which should guide their administration Moreover, 
in the time now' under consideration, a spirit of phi- 
lanthropy was beginning to prevail, together with a 
new-born national conscience Of this the first signs 
had appeared when Warren Hastings returned from 
India in 1785 His proceedings being impugned in 
the British House of Commons the government with- 
drew its support , and the e\-Governor was impeach- 
ed before the highest tribunal in the land After a 
tedious and costly process Hastings was acquitted in 
1795, and history has, generally speaking, affirmed 
the aw'ard But this trial, and still more the constant 
scandals arising at Madras, called out the feeling of 
the country and Parliament In 1784 an Act was 
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pasbed providing for the control of the East India 
Company by a Board of Commissioners presided over 
by a rtsponsible Minister, and the power left to the 
Directors of that Company was confined to tliree 
members of the body instead of being, as fornierlyj 
exercised by tlie entire Court It may be added here, 
to complete the record, th tt this political aspect of the 
Company's power remained substantially unaltered 
to the end of its existence for though on subsequent 
renewals of the Charter (1813-1S33) tlie monopolies 
of trade in India and in China were successively 
abolished, as a machine of administration, the "secret 
committee” acting under the Board of Control con- 
tinued to carry on war and civil government, to 
appoint and remove agents high and low, and gener- 
ally to represent Great Britain in the East, until 1S58 
Tlu Company’s political career thus began to be a 
lawful and Parliamentary delegation on the passing 
of the Act of 17S4, though its agents did not reads 
become rulers of the " Empire ” until the treaty of 
Anjangaon twenty } ears lat< r From this lattter date, 
however, it is the fact that the dominioub of Akbar 
were at the disposal of the agents of an Association 
formed to deal in nutmegs and long-cloth In these 
conditions the several Provinces almost cease to have 
an\ special life, and the history of India becomes the 
history of the Empire of the Companv, ruling or influ- 
encing in the cause of peace 

In the following-up of this ideal there were v?cilla- 
tons and retrogressions, for the ideal was inipcrfccth 
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grasped for some time The immediate successor of 
Lord Wellesley "vtas Sir George Barlow, for the 
few weeks’ incumbency of the veteran Corni.allis 
who had been sent out a second time was not marked 
bv any act on But the policy which he had been 
ordered to follow was to be a reversal of Wellesley’s 
imperial schemes and when he died Baric w' stepped 
into his office as senior member of Supreme Council 
His short incumbency fully justified the rule, after- 
wards officially formulated on the advice of \Ir Ed- 
monstone — himself one of the most distinguished of 
the Anorlo-Indian civil servants — that no member ot 
the local service ought ever to be made Governor- 
General Barlow had been an ardent imperialist m 
Wellesley’s tune, but now embraced the new policy 
w'lth the unreasoning zeal of an official proselyte. 
Lord Lake, who exercised political no less than mili- 
tary authority in Hindustan, found all liis measures 
thwarted ignoble concessions were made toSindhia 
at the expense of other allied powers and Holkar, 
who had been run down after a course of insult 
and devastation, was restored to all his capacities 
of mischief. Rdjputdna became the battle-field of vast 
contending armies, and the foundation was allowed 
of the predatory power which was to lay waste Central 
India for more than ten jears under Amfr Kh^n and 
other Pinddrf leaders In the case of the Nizdm, 
however, Barlow showed that he was not altogether 
blind to the responsibilities of paramount power, for 
he regulated the affairs of the Deccan on the express 
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srouncl that to newleLt them would be to i>ubvurt the 
" foundation of British powerand ascendency ” With j 
the Darbar of Poona, also, he displayed hrmncss, and | 
informed the authorities m London that the mainten- j 
ancc of their treaty-obligations with the Peshua was j 
essential to the supremacy of British A,ll the more 
blame to him for iiinorin«; such considerations in aban- 
doniiig the Rajput Princes and leaving Central India 
a prey to anarchy and organised rapine 

In 1807 Lord Minto — the President of the Board of 
Control in London — was appointed to the government 
of British Ind'a His first task vv'as to interfere for 
the suppression of anarchy in Bundeikhand But a 
larger held soon opened for the exercise of paramount 
power In 1808 a mission was found necessary for 
the purpose of protecting the small Sikh States be- 
tween the Jumna and the Satlaj It was conducted 
by Mr — afterwards Lord — Metcalfe, and proved a 
durable piece ot diplomacy not onlv was Ranjft 
Singli, the Raja of Lihar^, persuaded to relinquish 
his claims to these feudatories, bat he continued to 
preserve ’his tidVjhtv, in spite of some serious trials 
for thirty vetrs Another mission that ot Mr El- 
ohinslone to ivdbul, w'as not so successful Shah 
Shuja, great-grandson of \hmad the Abdali. the victor 
of Panfpat and founder of the Durinf State, met the 
mission at Peshawar But he was at that time m the 
heat of a struggle with his brother, and wanted more 
aid tiiaii the government of British India was prepared 
to give him Tiie negotiations broke down witnout 
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tlie mission ever reaching its destination , the Shdh 

was chased from his dominions soon after and took 
refuse in British territory A third mission was thab 
led to Persia by Colonel afterwards Sir John Malcolm, 
whose object was to engage the aid of the Shah of 
that country against possible dangers from France 
and Russia This combination was indicated by the 
treaty of Tilsit, then recently concluded between 
Napoleon Bonaparte and the Czar Alexander This 
was a still greater failure than the K^buf mission, for 
Persia was regarded in England as within the sphere 
of the Home Government, and Malcolm came back to 
Calcutta in consequence of a misunderstanding, with- 
out having even had an interview with the Shah In 
the meantime the English envoy had concluded a 
treaty with Persia and the only result of a second 
embassy which Minto was so ill-advised as to send 
was to add a new burden to those of the Indian 
tax-payer 

In I Sog, a more legitimate opportunity of action 
occurred in the restless movements of Amir Khdn the 
Pmdari, who took the field in the Nagpur country at 
the head of a multitude of mounted plunderers the 
measures of Minto were successful, though far from 
sufficient, and the robber chief resumed his operations 
after a short check 

In the meanwhile Sir G Barlow, who had been 
consoled for not being confirmed in the Governor- 
Generalship by the subordinate Government of Fort 
St George, was pursuing his disastrous career By 
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injudicious management he caused a general mutiny 
of the officers of the Company’s army , and althougli, 
the display of commendable hrmness and the em- 
ployment of Colonel Malcolm, he managed to outride 
this tempest, Barlow was at last recalled by the Court 
of Directors The next event of Minto’s rule which 
need be here noticed was the capture of Bourbon and 
Mauritius, the islands from whose shelter the French 
had been able to menace the British power and prey 
upon Indian commerce for half-a-century , this took 
place in i8to, and the ease with w'hich the islands 
were taken formed a sufficient comment upon the 
negligence which had for so many years procrastinat- 
ed so needful a measure In i8ii,the Governor-Gen- 
eral took part in a successful expedition to Java, 
then held by the French Emperor as conqueror of the 
Dutch in Europe, but this fine island, captured by the 
exertions of one morning, was after the War restored 
to Holland under which it has ever since remaiued. 

On Minto's return from Java it was found that 
something must be done to check the Pind^rfs , but 
It was easier to perceive this truth than to provide 
for its enforcement In iSii, they transgressed the 
usual limits of their operations and ravaged the British 
territory of Xorth Behar, coming withm seventy miles 
of Patnd. Minto sent home tw'o despatches, urging 
the absolute necessity of repressing these outrages 
the British, he said, owed protection to the weak and 
defenceless States which implored their assistance, 
and he prayed the Court of Directors to allow the 
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Indian Government to assume the supremacy which 
the logic of events was indicating In j8i 2, be 
returned to England, having vindicated the paramount 
authority of the British in Travancore, in Nagpur, in 
Bundelkhand, and up to the Satlaj, and prepared the 
way for the great and conclusive career of his succes- 
sor But the suppression of the Pindaris seemed still 
far from being accomplished 

Holkar, indeed, had ceased to give trouble The 
strange events of his life, acting on habits of self-in- 
dulgence, had turned his brain ; and he died in a stale 
of insanity at Indore, 1814, leaving the Government of 
his territories to be earned on by his widow Byt his 
place as an organiser of mischief had been titken by 
thePindarf chief, Amir Khan, who took advantage of 
the Regent being a woman to exercise a prepondera- 
ting influence in the Holkar State, the civil administra- 
tion being conducted under the Rani, by a Brahman 
named Tantia Topi At Poona the Maratha chief was 
still the Peshwd Baji Rao, whose rise was mentioned m 
connection with the events of 1796, and whose cha- 
racter had continued to exhibit an unfavourable de- 
velopment he was now understood to be brooding 
ever his w'rongs — real or imaginaiy — and to be hus- 
banding the means of vengeance Not only was the 
Pindarf power growing to intolerable he'ght in Central 
India but on the north-east frontier the Nepilis were 
encroaching in a way that could not much longer be 
overlooked 

Amid these threatening omens the Earl of Moira 
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took, up the office of Governor-General Like Corn- 
wallis he was a veteran of the American war and 
united WMth his charge that of Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian armies but unlike Cornwallis he w'as a 
resolute Imperialist Before he had been many mouths 
in India he pronounced that the object he had m view 
was “ to render the British Government paramount, 
in effect if not declaredi} so and to oblige the other 
States to perform the two feudatory duties of sup- 
porting our rule with all their forces and submitting 
their mutual differences to our arbitration ” 

Having thus firmlj struck the key-note of an Impe- 
rial policy, it was but natural that the Governor-General 
should take up a firm attitude towards the encroach- 
ments ot the Nepalis In June, 1813, he demanded 
the immediate restitution ot the lands wdiich they had 
seized on the Gorakhpur frontier, and on receiving a 
refusal replied by demanding that tliey should be 
surrendered within twenty-five da\s 

The Gurkha arm) was at once mobilised and a fresh 
inroad was made upon British terntor) in which a 
party of police was massacred Lord Moira immedi- 
ately put four expeditions into the field, three of w Inch 
presentl) fell back w'lth disgraceful failure 1 he elTect 
was instantaneous \11 through Northern India the 
latent elements of hostilitv broke out The Peshwd 
— who really owed e\er\ thing to the British who liad 
saved him from destruction in 1802 — set on foot a j 
conspiracy for their rum Amir Kh.lii watched the 
southern border of Hmdustln with 20,000 troops \ and 
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even Ranjft Singh of Lahore, ^vho had so lately con- 
tracted an alliance with Metcalfe, appeared m arms 
upon the fords of the Satlaj But these elements of 
mischief failed to cohere, and the success of Moira’s 
fourth column, under Sir David Ochterlony, complete- 
ly dispelled the threatened danger. i i, 

This General had been sent in 1815, against the 
hilly region of the Upper Satlaj where the summer seat 
of the British Government is now situated The Gur- 
kha forces here were under their best leader, Amar 
Singh, who — though originally opposed to the ^^ar — 
had shown courage and patriotism when once his 
country vi as committed After an arduous mountain 
'campaign in which the troops were stimulated by the 
enthusiasm of their brave old leader to the most admi- 
rable endurance, all the enemies’ strongholds but one 
were reduced In the meantime Colonel Gardner, 
an Irish officer who had formerly been in the Maratha 
service, w’as called from his agricultural retirement in 
the Etah district and sent with some irresfulars into the 
Kumion Hills, which he entirely subdued and occupied, 
thereby completely separating Amar Singh from his 
base of operations m Nepdl At length the old warrior 
found himself driven into his last refuse — the hill for- 
tress of Malaun, in Hiiidur — with only 200 followers 
just as the bombardment was about to commence he 
resolved to surrender, arid w'as allowed to march out 
with all the honours of wAr On his return to the 
GurkhJt capit d, how'ever, his indomitable spirit misled 
him to frustrate the nearly completed negotiations for 
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peace, and to perbuade his Government to try a fresh 
conclusion But the British ruler had now found the 
man that was wanted At the head of 20,000 troops 
Ochterlony marched unopposed up a glen formed by a 
branch of the Bfighmati, and appeared at the village of 
Makwanpur, within five marches of the capital Here 
he gave the Gurkha army a final beating, after which 
the Darbar submitted a ithout farther resistance Peace 
was concluded, 2nd March, 1816, and the hardy high- 
landers have continued firm friends of the British 
Government from that day' The acquisition of the 
hill-stations of Nairn Tal and Simla, with the posses- 
sion of several convalescent depots for British troops 
such as Ranfkhet,, Chakrdta, and Dagshdi came among 
the consequences of this war 

One more struggle was however necessary before 
the ideal set before his reluctant employers by the 
Governor- General could be considered to be reduced 
to reality The first attempt at general supremacy 
was made on diplomatic lines, the Government of 
British India endeavoured to contract alliances, as 
between equal powers, with various Central Indian 
States by whose aid he hoped to raise enough men to 
check the inroads of the Pinddrls and to hem them in 
north of the Narbada But his overtures were not at 
first very successful, most of the powers held aloof, till, 
in 1S14-15, the Peshwa, by procuring the murder of the 
Gdekwar’s envoy, whose safety had been guaranteed 
by the British Resident at Poona, brought upon him- 
self a stern remonstrance, and a hostile isolation. 
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At the end of 1S15, while the negotiations with the 
Nepal Darbar were still unfinished, the Governor- 
General was driven to give serious consideration to 
the concerns of Central India , and a strong minute 
was sent to London on the question of a geaeial revi- 
sion of the alliances and general relations of the British 
in India Before it could be answered the insolent 
impatience of the Pindlris had precipitated the crisis 
At the close of the rams in 1815 the Pindarfs crossed 
the Narbada, and plundered the Nizam’s dominions to 
the banks of the Krishna river In February, 1816, the 
raid was repeated and a large body of marauders with 
fire and sword harried Gantur — now a British District, 
At this crisis died the Raj^i of Nagpur on whose aid 
and countenance the Pindtris depended , and before 
the end of May the British ruler had concluded an 
alliance with the head ol the Regency of that State, 
the heir being a minor In ibi6 Mr Canning, the 
celebrated orator, became President of the Board 
of Control, and on hearing of the atrocious raid into 
Gantur gave sanction for the “vigorous exertion of 
military power in vindication of the British name,’’ and 
in. defence of subjects w'ho look to us for protection 
That sanctionTieing obtained, the aged Governor took 
the field in person, having first muzzled the treacher- 
ous hostility of the Peshwa bv a treaty which took 
from him great part of his powers of mischief It was 
signed 13th June, 1817, and is one of th6 high dis- 
tinctions of the then Resident at Poona, the Hon'ble 
I M Elphinstone But there w ere still 100,000 armed 
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men in Central India, under famous cliiefs, and a 
s\ bt< m of allianccb with native Slate-i, such as Moira 
felt to be needed, was still among the things strictly 
prohibited by Ins masters. 

In these circumstances the Governor took the master- 
ful resolution to which, more than to an\ single event, 
is due the establishment and consolidation of the Bri- 
tish Empire in India, both as a paramount power and 
as a focus ot unification He left Calcutta, as above 
stated, in July, 1817, ’^P country 

wrote a minute in which he announced his intention 
of dealing with the crisis independently of Ins Council, 
and w ithout reference to the v vews of the Home Gov ern- 
nient It w'as a strong measure, yet we cannot w'lth- 
hold admiration fro.n the veteran who, at an age when 
most men are at rest, and at a season when all modern 
Indian magnates are at hill st.itions, thus threw him- 
self into an unknown future where to fail or to suc- 
ceed was almost equally dangerous, and where his 
sole reward was hkelv^ to be his country's good and 
the approval of his ow n conscience. 

Ml the alliances that he desired were at once secur- 
ed bv this boldness V\ ithin four months Mr Met- 
calfe, now become Resident at Delhi, concluded trea- 
ties with <iil the duels ol Riijputina, and most of those 
m Central India, upon the basis of “ subordinate co- 
operation .and acknowledged supremac) " Four ar- 
mies now converged upon the Pindarf centre. Sindhia 
was warned and shut oil from all possible demonstra- 
tions of sympathy with the marauders, .'Vmfr Khan was 
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tamed and made feudatory in the little principality of 
Tonk, still held by hi5 descendants. The Peshwa at- 
tacked Mr Elphmstone, but was thoroughly repulsed 
at Kirki, near Poona, the Raja of Nagpur made a 
similar treacherous assault on his Resident, Mr Jen- 
kins, and met a like fate at Sitabaldi , the new Holkar, 
following m the steps of his fathers, was defeated at 
'Mahidpur and deprived of part of his dominions which 
were parted amongst allies of the British Thus iso- 
lated, the Pindarfs were dealt within detail Karim 
Khdn, one of their chief leaders, was surprised, put 
to flight, and taken pnsoner Chitu, the other most 
powerful leader was run down, separated from his 
followers, and chased into a jungle where he was 
killed by w'lld beasts 

In the middle of October, 1817, the various enemies 
of the British Government mustered over i50,ooomen( 
w'lth 500 pieces of artillery By the second month of 
i8i8 the power of Sindhia had been paralysed, the 
army of Holkar broken up, the Peshwa driven from 
his country, the Pindarfs annihilated and it became/ 
clear to all the races from Comorin to the Satlaj that 
the foreign power was now overall supreme Tran- 
quillity had at the same time been finally established 
in Upper India by the reduction of the Bargujars and 
Jdts who had taken the opportunity to rebel The 
destruction of the strong fort of Hathras and the ex- 
pulsion of the contumacious Raja, Daya Ram, took 
place just before the Governor-General left Calcutta and 
completed the pacification of that important region 
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Ha\ing thus extinguished all opposition and prepa- 
red universal peace the Marquess of Hastings, as he 
no\\' became, proclaimed the sovereignty of the East 
India Company and declared that the Indus >vas the 
virtual boundary of British rule 

Such was the settlement of i8i8, \\hich deserves the 
special notice of the student as the era when India, 
in oriental language, " came under one umbrella " 
And this, which surpassed the ephemeral triumphs of 
Alexander of Maeedon and Napoleon of France, was 
the work performed by the agents of a reluctant and 
remote Government, raised to Empire in spite of its 
own fears and scruples Next — it next to any one — 
only to his namesake and predecessor, the Marquess 
of Hastings is the true maktjr of India, 

o 

Section 3 —Consolidation of tlie Conipanj’s Empire 

The meanins: of what was above said resjardincr the 

O O O 

limit to be placed upon the phrase “conquered country,” 
as applied to India, will now be understood India 
was not '* a country,” and was not “ conquered " 
But many usurping chiefs, and many marauding 
fraternities were encountered and subdued, some by 
diplomacy and some by force and the ultimate result 
was to prepare the various provinces and States of the 
peninsula to approach to the coherence which alone 
could create a nation \et i o friendlv Stale suffered 
some indeed had the boundaries of their jurisdiction 
enlarged The ancient principalities of Rdjoutdna 
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attained a safety, and even an Independence, of'whicll 
they had never been sure Under the Muslim rule The 
derivative power of the Mughals in the Deccan was 
preserved and strengthened In the case of the friend- 
1} State of Oudli — formerly the hef of the hereditary 
Vazir of the Empire — a further and perhaps question- 
able step Was taken for the Nawdb-Vazir was en- 
couraged to assume the title of Badshdh, hitherto 
reserved for the Emperor to whose authority the 
Company had succeeded. This may be fairly deemed 
an error, for it was an inherent principle of the Empire 
of India that there could be only one sovereign of that 
rank , and to acknowledge it m the person of any 
feudatory ruler was false to that principle The juris- 
diction of Empire of India is unification It was for 
this that Akbar had fought and laboured , and in the 
'strenuous, thoueh ill-starred, attempt for the same 
object Alamgfr had w asted fifty years Nevertheless, 
on the whole view' of the case, a state of things had 
undoubtedly been established by Lord Hastings which, 
under the guise of conquest, really made for national 
unification 

The few remaining events of this great administra- 
tion may be briefly summarised The independence 
that the Governor had shown in entering on the late 
transactions gave such offence to the Court of Directors 
that they withheld all reward and thanks — not only 
from Hastings himself, as was perhaps to be expected 
— but from the brave officers and men who had 
carried out his orders But he held his course His ] 
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I mplo\ era had been opposed to the education of the | 'm-c if 
natives , but Hastings in a public speech repudiated jcoNsuiiiM- 
such opposition, and squared Ins conduct b^ the 
opposite policy 1 he Hindu College and other places Lmiukk 
ot instruction were founded , and all the subsequent pJuyot''uui 
I Iforts for native education owe their oiigin to this 
adinmistration The censorship of the periodical Press 
Mas, virtuallv, abolished , the Governor asserting hi*- 
conviction that it was good for those in authority even 
when their intentions were most pure, that they should 
be under the control of public opinion 

I he threads of the late war w'ere now fastened off 
The Peshwl w'as forced to surrender and was granted 
personal pardon for all his offences, with a handsome 
allowance, and permission to reside at Bithur, on the 
Ganges The strongholds of Central India were re- 
•iuced and dismantled Disturbances in Orissa were ’ 
suppressed, and grievances in that Province inquired 
into with a view to redress Lastly, the finances were 
so handled that, in spite of the vast and decisive mili- 
tary operations that he conducte<l, Hastings increased | 
the permanent revenue and lessened the permanent • 
evpendicurc 1 he country of the Peshwd was divid- | 
ed, the Province of Satara being entrusted to the 1 
fvmily of Sivajf, the original founder of tne Marftha * 
nation, and the residue added to the narrow area | 
under the British Presidency of Bombay ' 

riie one real blot on the rule of Hastings was the ^ r 

^ j /"i 4 } a 

foundation of financial corruption at HaidarabdJ « 

I oojau for his good name the Governor-General 
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found out, from the reports of the energetic and faith- 
ful Metcalfe, that a firm of European speculators had 
been preying on the funds of the Nizam and compro- 
mising the credit of the British Government One of 
the partners was connected with Hastings by marriage , 
and the kindly feelings and unsuspicious nature of the 
\eteran noble had been grossly abused But, when 
once his eyes were opened, he allowed no scope to 
prnate sentiment The nefarious operations ot the 
firm, known as “ Palmer &Co were sharply arrested, 
and the Nizam's finances w’ere at once restored 

This transaction was the more deplorable since it 
ga\e a handle to the enemies of Hastings of which 
they made but too much use After a career of in- 
dustrious application and self-sacrificing usefulness, 
such as has been seldom equalled and never surpassed, 
he retired at the end of 1832 His own affairs were 
in such a state that a grant of annua! pension — • 
such as IS usually made in such cases — wmuld ha\e 
soothed his few remaining years but all he obtained 
was the record of a finding that he was “ not guiltv of 
acting from coirupt motives ” He w'as fain to accept 
the governorship of the little island of Malta, which 
he held till his death at the age of seventy’-two years | 
of which 55 had been passed in the service of his 
country With tardv benevolence the Court of Direc- 
tors rewarded the memory’ of the establisher of their 
Empire by paying his family ;^2o,ooo 

I _ 

The next Governor-General was Lord Amherst, 
whose incumbency was marked by the first Burmese 
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war (1824-26) and tlie firijt seDoy-inutinv to winch it 
gave rise This latter event, which was conhned to 
one regiment of native infantry, was officially pro- 
nounceu to be “an ebullition of despair at oeing 
compelled to march without the means of doing so ’’ 
Nevertheless it proved the beginning of a decline in 
the fidelity of the Bengal army Another event of 
Amherst’s time was the taking of Bhartpur hy I ord 
Combermerf, the Commander in-Chief This fortress, 
which had siiccessfull)'' resisted Lake twenty vears 
belore, was now taken, in January, 1826, the stormers 
entering by a great breach produced by mining The 
affair arose out of a disputed succession, and was 
settled without further trouble Amherst was reward- 
ed by a step in the peerage, and retired in the begin- 
ning of 1 8 j 8, leaving the land at peace but the finances 
seriously compromised 

His successor was Lord William Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, son of the third Duke ot Portland, and cousin 
to the Minister, Mr Canning Like several ot his 
predecessors, he had been in the military service of 
the Crowm , he had also been Governor of Fort St 
George from 1S03 to 1S06, when the Vellore mutinv 
led to his recall Lord VV Beiitinek assumed office 
in Julv, 1828 , and the term during which he held it is 
famous for administrative reform and financial pros- 
pent), as also for measure of an iionourabh* boldness 
by which criminal practices forming no part of the 
ancient religion of the people were abolished . and the 
higher education was placed upon a basis of European 
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knowledtje Soldier ab he nas, Bentinck \Naared no 
costly war, the map of India underwent but little change 
in his time — though at an interview between him and 
Ranjit Singh, of Lahore, the old Raja predicted that it 
would “all become red” — the only annexations that he 
mad" w'erethose of Cachar and Coorg” But — under a 
storm of insult and obloquy — Bentincb carried out or- 
ders from home for reducing the allow'ances of civil and 
military officers, he braced native hostility b} examin- 
ing the titles of claimants to exemption from revenue, 
and by declaring widow-burning {Sail) a penal offence 
He abolished the species of deadly robbery knowni as- 
, he endeavoured to check maladministration m 
the so-called “ Kingdom of, Oudh,” and he put the 
dominions of the Raji of Maisur under sequestration 
for incorrigible misgpvernment The administration 
of civil justice was remodelled, and a Chief Court — ■ 
Sadr Adalat — was instituted for the Upper Provinces 
w’hile the passing of Regulation IX of 1833 removed 
all immediate danger of subjection there to the dis- 
astrous “Permanent settlement” w’hich had done lo 
much mischief m Bengal But the» greatest or all 
Bentincu's ideas — though it is only lately, after the’ 
lapse of more than half-a-century, that it has been 
sincerely adopted — w'asthe general employ ment of Hin-^ 
dus and Muslims, the httest men available, v ithout 
distinctions of creed or colour This is, no doubt, 
the least that sound statesmanship requires, and it is 
a policy to be ‘carefully distinguished from one of 
“Home rule,” or “India for the Indians,” wh'th may 
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perhapb be considered a pen! to that supremac) ol the 
Britibh Government which seems still necessary to 
progress and unihcation. But to e\clude men, only 
because they* were born in the country and adhered to 
its ancient crei ds. was to go to the opposite extreme, 
and set up an oppression never before attempted in 
any similar circumstances Bentinck’s moderate mea- 
sure also involved the repeal of a monstrous custom 
which had grown up of refusing subordinate employ- 
ment to native Christians Lastly', this large-minded 
ruler laid the hrst stone of a medical college, and gave 
the Hindus an opportunity of distinction in a humane 
and benelieent profession which tliey have since cul- 
tivated with success 

As to finance, always the final test of Indian states- 
manship, Bentinclv’s administration showed great effi- 
ciency He found that Hastings' surplus had been 
turned into a*heavy deficit, he once more reversed 
the balance and left a surplus of a hor and-a-half 
Bentinck left his post in March, 1S35, and the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta honoured his memory by the erec- 
tion of a statue for which Macaulay' who had been a 
member of BentineW's Council, wrote a deservedly' eu- 
logistic inscription The Home Government allowed 
him to retire into private life w ithout reward It is 
indeed, w'orlhy ot remark, that the greatest public ser- 
vices are not always the most sure of contemporary 
recognition Warren Hastings went to his grave unde- 
corated , as did Mountstuart Elphinstone Metcalfe 
was refused the Governor-Generalship, he was ev'cn 
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refused the government of Madras, though afterwards 
ennobled for services elsewhere The treatment of 
Lord Hastings we have seen Such cases form a 
startling contrast with the honours bestowed on 
other men 

The beneficent administration of Bentmck' was im- 
mediately followed by Lord Auckland’s calamitous 
career But m order to explain the nature of this it 
will be necessary to take a short retrospect of the af- 
fairs of the Afghdn State It may be remembered that 
Ahmad Shah, commonly known as “ the Abdali," after 
overthrowing the Marithas m 1761,, founded w’hat has 
been since entitled “the Duram Empire/’ and that his 
grandson, Zemdn Shlh, was at one time a cause of 
alarm to the Indian authorities , he died m full posses- 
sion of power, but his son Shah Shuj^ was driven out 
of the country and forced to take refuge m British 
India The brother who usurped his power continued 
to prosper so long as he entrusted his administration 
to his able Vazir, Fateh KhSn , but at last he became 
jealous and murdered the Mmister,whose son Dost Mu- 
hammad avenged the crime, and made himself master 
of Kabul, the metropolis, n 1826 In 1S34 Shah .Shuja 
entered the country from Hindustan but Dost Muham- 
mad encountered him and drove him back with loss 
Dost Muhammad next attacked the ally of the British, 
Ranjit of Lahore, but encountered the hostility of the 
Persians acting on Russian aid and instigation till at 
length, Herat was besieged by them but the place 
was successfully defended under the direction of a 
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Briti*^!! olIict,r\\ho chanced to be present In 1S36, 
moreover, Dost .Muhammad was led to invoke the pro- 
tcctionof the Governor-General against the aggres- 
sion of tlie Sikhs, who had seued upon the tow'n and 
valley of Peshawar "iMy friend,” replied the British 
ruler, “you know that it is not the practice of the 
British Government to interfere m the affairs of other 
States” Thus admonished Doat Muhammad went 
down to Peshawar and defeated the Sikhs by the aid 
of his own troops alone Phis was in 1837, and while 
the war was still proceeding a British envoy — Captain 
Burncs — made his appearance at the Court of Klbul 
Meantime the siege of Herat was proceeding and Lord 
Auckland, separating himself from his legitimate ad- 
visers, was spending the summer on the secluded 
heights of Simla Here he received his inspiration from 
his Foreign Secretary, Mr William Macnaghten, and 
two able but irresponsible young olTicers, Torrens and 
Colvin So that, when a despatch arrived from Burnes 
recommending that Peshiwar should be restored to 
Dost Muhammad, while the latter was entertaining a 
Russian envoy and asking the Russian Government to 
assist him against the Sikhs, Lord Auckland addressed 
Dost Muhammad such an unfriendly letter as to 
complete his alienation from British interests Burnes 
returned to Simla and found the junto there bent upon 
making an alliance with the Sikhs and with Shah 
Shuji, for the purpose of giving the former some part 
of the .\fghan territories, and making the latter ruler 
ot the rest The scheme was adopted by the Cabinet 
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of London in spite of warning and objections from the 
most competent experts, such as Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, Lord Wellesley, and his dlustnous brother, the 
conqueror of Napoleon In the middle of the >ear 
1838, there was still time for re-consideration the 
Persians retired discomfitted from the siege of Herat, 
and the Russian menace was, for the time, conjured 
But nothing would alter the Governor’s determination 
or shake his disastrous firmness In November was 
issued the fatal manifesto, on the loth December, 
the Bengal column set forth from Firozpur, supported 
by a force from Bombay. On the 6th . April, 1 839, 
after a disastrous march through uncultivated and 
unexplored country, the columns^ united at Quetta, 
and the whole came under command of Sir John 
Keane, the senior officer At first all went fairly well 
The Amirs of Sind were constrained to submit , 
Kandahdn was occupied, Ghazni, that ancient seat 
of Empire, was taken by storm in the most brilliant 
manner The army being now within 90 miles of 
Kabul, Dost Muhammad retired across the Hindu* 
Kush , and on the 7th August, Sh^ih Shuja entered 
the capital in state, and took up his residence m the 
fortified palace called Bala Hissar The object of the 
expedition w'as now accomplished , and the British 
power had emulated Akbar A tributary prince had 
been placed in charge of Kabul, the cradle of the Mu- 
ghal Empire, and the burial-place of Bdbar Dost 
Muhammad surrendered himself and was sent as a 
prisoner to Calcutta, All that could possibly be called 
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blatesmanbhip in the Simla manifesto was e\haubted 
and by the terras of that instrument the British troops 
should now have been withdrawn from Afghan soil 
As if in ^ aingiorious defiance of public opinion which, 
led the experts, had consistent!) disappro\ed of the 
great scheme, its success was celebrated b\ a show- 
trof decorations and a roll ot titles .Vuckland be- 
came an Earl, Sir John Keane a Baron with an annuil) 
for three lives Macnaghten and two other officers 
were made Baronets On the a7th June, the old 
“ Lion of the Panjab" died, and was succeeded by 
anarchy so great that Sir W Macnaghten contemplat- 
ed the occupation of the Panjab as an addition to 
his existing tasks For over two )ears this incredible 
situation went on And then the bubble burst. The 
British camp w'as entirely commanded by the Bala 
Hisstr and the adjacent hills , the Ghilzais broke 
into revolt , and the e.xpenses ot the occupation and 
Its attendant troubles having alarmed the Court of 
Directors, an early evacuation was advised by them 
But \ucklaiia clung to his great scheme : then came 
more revolts ' tlien the rising in Kabul and murder 
ol Bunies ( and November, 1S41) and then the bele.a- 
guering of the garrison in their exposed canton- 
ment 

The remainder of the miserable slor) is soon told 
The brigades and divisions in outI)ing parts ot Afgha- 
nistan were unable to come to the relief of the troops 
at Kabul, the command of the insurgents was assumed 
bv a son of Dost Muhammad, \kbar Klian, a v oung 
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man of energy , the envoy was murdered by him on 
the 23rd December, and on the 6th January, 1842, 
the remnant of the garrison set out on the homeward 
march under a guarantee of safe conduct which was 
perhaps insincere from the hrst and was certainly 
never earned out A week later the last survivor 
struggled into Jaldlabad, where a division of the army 
under General Sale still held out. The news reached 
Mr George Clerk, the British Resident of Lahore, 
on 22nd January , and he immediately organised a 
fresh force to relieve the remains of the expedition but 
before any decisive steps could be taken Auckland 
was superseded by Lord Ellenborough, formerly Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, who arrived in Calcutta 
28th February, 1842 

On the 5th April, Pollock had fought his way to 
Jalalaoad but Ellenborough ordered him to return 
and also recalled. General Nott from Kandahar 
Replying in terms of deference and circumspection, 
these two gallant officers slowly pursued their respec- 
tive routes , and presently, receiving from the Gover- 
nor-General a guarded permission which left the great- 
er part of the responsibility to them, they ended their 
march by meeting at Kdbul w'hen the British standard 
was hoisted over the Bala Hissir r5th September, 1842 
After inflicting solemn and severe reprisals the united 
armies returned to India, bringing with them over 100 
British hostages men, women, and children, whom 
Akbar Khan had ordered to be sent into Turkestdn 
and sold as slaves to the Uzbegs. Dost Muhammad was 
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released from his captivity in Calcutta, and returned 
to 'Kabul, where he continued for many years a some- 
what uncertain ally Ellenborough’s further proceed- 
ings w'ere at discord with his habitually peaceful pro- 
fessions Stirred up by one of his general officers, 
Sir Charles Napier, he made war upon the Amirs of 
Sind whom he charged with a breach of the engage- 
ments into which they had entered at the opening of 
the Kabul w'ar they were overthrown in two pitched 
battles, and their country annexed This unjust 
aggression brought its own reward in a partial mutiny 
of the Bengal army, demoralised by recent events 
The mild treatment which the erring regiments met 
tided over the immediate trouble, but laid the train of 
a more general explosion thirteen years later The 
next event was no less martial Baulat Rao Sindha 
had died in 1827, being succeeded by an adopted son, 
who followed him to the funeral pile in 1843 Intrigues 
and political crises ensued, to put a stop to which 
Ellenborough resolved on interfering Declaring for- 
mally the paramount and controlling power of the 
British Government he entered the Gwalior territory 
at the end of the year , the local army opposing him 
two battles were fought, in one of which the Governor- 
General, with several ladies, found himself involuntari- 
ly engaged , and a new treaty was made with the 
Gwalior Darbar, by w'hich the power of the army was | 
curtailed j 

On the 15th June of the same year Ellenborough 
received news ot his recall the Court of Directors 
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having declared thal they had lost all confidence in his 
judgment or consistency With the exception of the 
above-stated military exploits and a few petty internal 
reforms, the history of India during this short and 
showy administration was a blank The nextGoverii- 
or-General was another old soldier, Sir H Hardinge, 
who had also been a member of the British Parliament 
and Chief Secretaiy for Ireland He made a declara- 
tion of pacific intentions before leaving Common , but 
the tide of events was too strong for him. He is now 
chiefly remembered as the breaker of the Sikh power 
and the preparer of the annexation of the Panj ib. 

In 1845 the ostensible government at Lahore was in 
the hands of Ranjft's wndow and her favourite, Raja 
L^l Singh, but these and all other Panjab chiefs were 
in deadly peril from the praetorian spirit of the army 
as a last chance of freedom from w'hose coercion and 
treachery they determined on the counterstroke of 
sending them to be destroyed in India The scheme 
was successful After some preliminary fighting the 
gallant Sikh troops found themselves holding their own 
against Hardinge and Gough at Firozshahr on the 
night of 2ist December, 1845 Next morning they 
w'ere joined b> reinforcements under Lai Singh and 
his associate Tej Singh For a moment the British 
army, wear) and with empty ammunition-pouches, 
appeared given over to ruin Then the Sikh chiefs 
turned away, and their men were driven from the field 
Twice more the Sikhs fought, w'lih their backs to the 
Satlaj , but their leaders fled , and their rout at 
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Sobrion as blood and decisive Fins was lOth Feb- 
ruary', 1846 , and on the ylh March, a settlement bv 
treaty was concluded at Lahore on the model of the 
recent arrangement at Gwalior The army was to be 
disbanded, and the Government to be carried on b\ a 
native Regency advised by a British Resident, the able 
and chivalrous Henry Lawrence But the arrange- 
ment proved purely provisional The snake of the 
Khalsa had been only scotched In 1S48 the Sikh 
arm), re-uniting its scattered parts, held out at Multan 
and showed all its old valour at Chilianwdla '\t length 
It received its deatli-blow on the held of Gujarat, 
at the end of February ; and before March was over 
the fugitive Iragments had been pursued by General 
Gilbert, and 16,000 men laid down their arms 

This which has been related here for the sake of 
continuity, was the hrst exploit of a new Goyernor of 
British India, Hardinge having retired in the last clavs 
ol 184S and been succeeded by a young Scottish peer, 
tne Earl of Dalhousie Hardinge had onl> ruled 42 
months, during great part of which he had been < ngag- 
ed in war, but he found tune to lay the found, ition of 
"Several important undertakings of which his energetic 
successor afterwards obtained the whole credit 
\inong these were canals, railways and State-educa- 
tion 

With Dalhousie the consolidation of the Empire was 
completed Though his long administration yvas 
otherwise most remarkable, its chief distinction tor us 
must be tlie great progress made loyyards accomplisli- 
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ing the unity begun by Lord Hastings The predic- 
tion of Ranjit Singh was almost fulhlled , the red co- 
lour was drawn over the greater part of the peninsula 
by Dalhouaie’s system of annexation, while his legis- 
lative and material improvements did much to com- 
plete the work by bringing all the various populations 
under a uniform^ system and abridging the natural se- 
parations of rivers^ mountains and vast distances 
Among these should be^ mentioned the electric tele- 
graph and a cheap and unlfai;m postage 

The Panj^b became a British Province on the 2gth 
March, 1849, and w'as at once put intCKthe charge of 
Henry Lawrence and his civilian brother, John^ The 
peace w'as ensured by a general disarmament, and" a 
settlement of land revenue was made in wdiich the de-; 
mauds of the State were reduced and rendered uni- 
form and certain Local codes were enacted , roads, 
canals and cantonments were laid out , and a country 
which fo'" ten years had been a source of ceaseless 
alarm became a scene of peaceful industry and a 
pow'erful bulwark of the Empire 

Next followed a second Burmese war, w'hich ended 
in the annexation of the Province of Pegu at the end 
of 1852 Great and permanent prosperity ensued for 
British Burma. 

Other annexations were more questionaole In the 
absence of Dalhousie’s papers, which have not yet 
been made public, his policy is condemned by those- 
who deny its fundamental principle This was that 
the ludian-- populations must prefer being under a 
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strong and regular rule like the British It is argued 
that this assumption involves a fallacy, and, when 
John L awrence afterwards rose to the head of the Bri- 
tish Indian Government, he so far modified it as to c\- 
press the opinion that the subjects of Britain w'cre 
lu'ppier than those of native States — if tlu y did but 
know it , — a most important qualification But, grant- 
ing even the,soundnc3b of Dalhouijie’b principle, it still 
remains open to question how far he w'as justified in 
his application of it to particular cases Sitara, for 
example, the last appanage of the Maratha House of 
Sivajf, was he*ld to have lapsed on the death of the 
Raja without issue in 1849 It w'as true that the Raja 
had adopted an heir and that by Hindu law’ an adopt- 
ed heir was entirely equivalent to an heir of the body 
but It was Dalhousie’s view that this law ought not to 
extend to political tunetions In 1S53 the same rea- 
soning was applied Jhansi , and these States were 
annexed under what has been termed “ the doctrine 
of lapse ” In the saaie year the doctrine was further 
applied to the Rij^ship of Xagpur — where, ho^.ever, 
there had been no adoption , and the Pcshwa’s adopt- 
ed son was retused the pension aud politici.1 attributes 
of his father 

It IS perhaps sufficient to say of the system that it 
was mo>t bitterly resented by those concerned, and 
that It has been expressly abandoned in later dus 
The c ise of Oudh rests on other grounds and has hd 
to less discussion Bentinck had warned the ” King ’ 
twenty years ago, and was actually contemplating the 
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sequestration of this authority when his own adminis-' 
tration came to an end Since then the misgovern- 
ment of Oudh had gone on from bad to worse , and 
the consciousness that it was only rende’'ed possibie- 
by the presence of British troops had long weighed' 
upon the most honest and serious British rulers with a 
sense of intolerable responsibility On the eve of his 
departure from India-Dalhousie received 'orders Irom" 
home for the, deposition of the proBigate and indolent 
“King”, and in his highminded way took the neces- 
sary steps rather than lea\e the case to his successor 
The proclamation w'as issued 13th February, 1856, ' 
ann in the following month, w'orn withwoik and sick- 
ness, Dalhousie laid down his office, and embarked 
for Europe on 6th March, 1856 

o 

Section 3 —The fall of the Company’s Empire. 

I When Lord Daihousie returned, to receive reivards - 
I and honours which he did not long live to enjoy, the- 
Empire of the East India Company had reached its 
greatest glory and its widest extension The Com-i 
pany’s Charter had been renev%ed in 1853, the Govern- 
I ment of India being left in the hands of the Court of 
Directors, but with some modifications, the most 

’ j 

important of which was the curtailment in the numbei 
of members of the Court, a portion of whom were 
henceforward to be nominated by the Crown Ap- 
pointments to the Civil Service — w'hich had formed 
the most valued of the Directors’ privileges — were 
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hcnccfortlj to depend upon tlie result oi competitive j 
t\amina.tions open to any British subject of the pre- 
scribed age The internal state ot India seemed to pro- 
mise the new ruler's day a cloudless dawn. The Oudh 
affair was settled , the King having peaceably retired 
into private life in Calcutta, and the Province being 
under British oHicials. Early in if>57 it came into 
Henry Lawnence's care, w'ho was sure to deal gener- 
ously and make the change as little disagreeable as 
possible to the natne community Trouble in the 
Deccan had been allajed by an arrangement which 
took from the Nuani some territory that he could not 
govern and increased liis revenue by hdli-a-iror of 
rupees All else seemed calm and prospeiity An 
expedition that had been sent from India to the Per- 
sian Gulf was meeting with success Yet the newv 
ruler was not without a strange presentiment “I 
wish," he said, ^‘for a peaceful issue of office, but I 
cannot forget that in the sky of India — serene as it is 
— a small cloud may arise, no larger than a man’s 
hand, which may overwhelm us with ruin ” 

The man wdio uttered this expression of misgiving 
was tlu* sou of that Canning w'liose connection with 
India in past years has been already mentioned It 
w >s not long before his prophetic fears were realised, 
almost to the full 

The cloud first arose at Barrackpur, the scene of 
the cruel treatment of the 47th Xalivt, fnfailtrv by 
Sir E Barnes in Early in January, 1S57, a 

rumour became pre\alcnt, among the sepoys by whom 
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the cantonment was occupied, that the British Govern'- 
inent had undertaken to.make Christians of them, and 
with the view of first causing a breach between them 
and their compatriots, had prepared a new cartridge 
so skilfully defiled that YYhoever bit off the end must 
undergo e\co nmunication, whether he were a Mus- 
lim or a Hindu The mutiny at , Barraclcpur was 
put down, but the contagion was rapidly disseminated', 
partly by letters sent through the post office, partly 
by travelling emissaries of the disaffected princes af 
Hindustan , ot the E\-Kiiig of Oudh at Calcutta, the 
so-called Peshwd called “Ndna Sahib ” at Bdhur, and 
the discrowned Emperor who was languishirig in the 
old Mughal Palaces at Delhi All these conspirators 
were served and kept in communication by Azinr 
Ullah Khan, a piomoted table-servant who had been 
in Europe as Agent for ihe Nana, and who watched 
the apparent weakness of British Military resources 
and their collapse in the Crimea with an observant 
but magnifying eye , 

The result of all these inngues and conspiracies 
was a general agreement throughout the native regi- 
ments -of the Bengal army to rise in revolt upon- the 
last Sunday in' May at an houn when, all the Presi- 
dency through', from Barrackpur to Peshdw'ar, the, 
European soldiers and officer would be at Church 
with nothing but their side-arms i AH' white people^ 
were ttf be massacred without distinction of age or, 
sex the mutinous regiments were then to converge 
on Delhi and, piociaimmg the rule ^ot the Mughal,^ 
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Empire and the Pcshwdijhip of the Ndnd of Biihur 
as itb Vicegerent, amalgamate in thi^ way the i\Iut>Iim 
traditions with the aspirations of the Hindus .Most 
happily, as those must think who believed that Brifsh 
rule IS an advantage to India, the impatience of some 
of the sepo} s and the incompetence of some of the 
British officers, precipitating the crisis, brought to 
abortion the complete birth of this monstnius project 
Some men of the Bengal Cavalrj quartered at Meerut 
> — being sent to the Common jail, for reiusing to use 
the new eartidges, were liberated by their comrades 
Alarmed at their own success, the whole of the troopers 
— with honourable exception — on the evening of Sun- 
day the loth May attacked their EuropeTn olficers, 
the Native Infantry corps joined the outbreak, the 
criminal classes of the town and the neighbourhood 
took their part in the work of blood and rapine, for 
many hours of that fatal night, in the lace of a brigade 
of British troops of all arms, houses were plundered 
and burned, men women, and children barbarously 
murdered, and all the liorrors of a successiul sk ge 
earned on a cantonment of the British army Sated 
at once and fearful of the future the mutineers set out 
for Delhi, the General at Meerut faded to puraii their 
ratreat, on arming there they reiiewt d their work 
of slaughter l\f issaere w'eiit on ill day , tlie Euro- 
peans who survned being drnen to wander over 
the helds to Meerut under the heree sun of a Hin- 
dustan summer. Tlie alarm now became creiieral 
over the North-Western Provinces, the last office of 
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the newly erected electric telegriph was to shoot to 
Calcutta the news of what was evidentl) the precursor 
of an extensp'c calamity The old Emperor — “the 
King of Delhi,” as he was then called — was enthioned 
in the palace of his fathers, and his sovereignty pro- 
claimed , the telegraph-VMres were cut, and the sig- 
nallers murdered, m station after station the conduct 
of the Meerut mutineers was re-produced , ere long the 
rebel Government at Delhi was in possession of an 
arsenal, an artillery-park and a garrison of nearly 
50,000 disciplined men 

The crisis was alarming, but it was boldly faced. * 
Lord Hams, the Governor of Fort St George, sent up 
every available British corps from the Madras Presi- 
dencv Lord Elphinstone contributed generously from 
Bombay Orders were sent to bring the expeditionary 
force from Persia so soon as the objects of the campaign 
shoula be attained Lord Elgin, who was proceeding 
to China with troops, was intercepted in Ceylon and 
brought his men to Calcutta And now were seen the 
fruits of all that the Law rences had done in the Panjan 
While General Anson marched upon Delhi with all the 
troops he could gather in the convalescent depots, and 
while Brigadier Wilson was converging with his men 
from Meerut, the native troops at Lahore were quietly 
disarmed by the local authorities the magazines and 
arsenals of the Province generally w ere saved from the 
mutineers, w ho were every w'here deprived of the means 
of mischief, by disarmament or by active onslaught 
Sikhs _ ana Pathans co-operated with the handful of 
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European troops at Sir J Laurence’s disposal, a 
flying column under Colonel Nicholson pervaded the 
Province, and order u as restored at once and preserved 
Uienccforward to the end 

At Lucknow, and throughout the Pro\ ince of Oudh, 
the other great brother, Sir tlenry Law'rence was less 
fortunate The annexation had been so recent, and 
so many wounded teelings and interests were still sore 
in this home of the Bengal sepov Every district was 
soon in revolt, the civil population uniting with the 
mutineers to an extent that was, fortunately, peculiar 
• to Oudh Sir H Lawrence led a small force against 

o 

the rebels at Chinahat on the 31st Ma), but w'as 
overpowered and driven into the Residency, w'here 
he was killed by the bursting of a shell on the 4th July, 
leaving the fame ot a gallant gentleman as benevolent 
as he was brave At Cawnpur, 42 miles to the south- 
west, still greater w’as the temporary success of the 
revolt The Naud claiming to be Peshwi of the 
M.irithas and Vicegerent of the Empire, detained the 
mutinous troops as lluy were marching to Dehli and, 
w ith them, attacked the entrenchment in w Inch General 
I-I M Wheeler had taken post with the women and 
children and a handful of oflicers and men Under a 
tempest of round and small shot and constant assaults, 
this gallant little troop held out for three weeks, at 
last, seeing their food and ammunition running short 
and m despair of rescue, they accepted terms On the 
27th June, thev were conveved to the bank of the 
Ganges and allowed to embark on boats in which it 
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had been promised that they should go down the 
n\er to Allahdbad Suddenly a bugle was heard and 
an attack of great and small guns opened on the boats 
under the orders of Tantia Topi, the Mardtha General 
of the Ndna. After many had been slaughtered the 
survivors were marched back to Cawnpur and thrown 
into prison four men — two of whom were officers— 
escaped by swimming down the river till they reached 
a friendly village i 

On the 1st July, the Nana publicly assumed the 
provisional Government, and prepared to organise 
resistance Why the British advance had been so 
long delayed would require an explanation too long 
and complicated to be given in this place Suffice ’it 
to say that, after pacifying Benares and Allahabad, the 
small avenging column under General Havelock arriv- 
ed at the last stage of the road to Cawnpur, where they 
fought a successful action against a force four times 
their number on 15th July On the same day the 
captives were cruelly murdered and mangled by orders 
of the Nana, dead and living being finally thrown into 
a well The British entered next day, after fighting 
another battle, and the Nana fled into Oudh, ultimately 
taking refuge in the Nepil hills where he is believed 
to have perished 

General Sir J Outram, on returning from his suc- 
cessful campaign in Persia, was sent up to join 
Havelock with reinforcements Gracefully waiving 
the command he took his place as a volunteer by the 
side of the General whose small force had opened the 
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road, together thev fought their way to Lucknou, 
uhich the\ entered, aitcr a desperate >truggle, on the 
25th September But be\ond the distinet’on ^here was 
notlung gamed b\ this exploit, onl^ the addition ot so 
many more mouths to be fed m the still-beleaguered 
Residenc} In the mean\..hile equal glory and more 
practical advantage had been gamed at Delhi The 
siege of tha»- centre ot hostility began on the Stli June, 
but was not conducted AitU much Mgour for the first 
three months In fact tne small force that the Govern- 
ment could collect before Delhi was not only insufficient 
for the purposes of tht s cige, but was of such numerical 
inferiority to the garrison that there was some danger 
of the positions being reversed till the besiegers were 
themselves besieged in their own camp But such 
were the untiring zeal and skill of Sir John Lawrence 
and his able subordinates that, early m September it 
was thought that, with the siege-train and otner rein- 
forcements derived from tiie Panjib, an assault might 
be attempted with reasonable hones of success The 
odds w ere still enormous , but so w ere the stakes w hic h 
iiuoKed the very existence of the Government and of 
every one of its adherents and their families Fora 
week the balt-ines played without cessation, Highland 
day, upon the walls until the oreaches were reported 
practicable On the iglh September the assault began 
Du'-ing MX days the possession of the vast area w itiiin 
the w ails w as ODSti lately contested, and many valu- 
able lives were lost, including that of the great soldier 
General Nicholson. The lortified palace was taken on 
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the 2oth and, resistance ceased The old “ Kincr” was 

o 

captured, tried, and banished to Burma , and troops set 
forth to pacify the Duib as far as Caw n pur This 
mae^^nificent feat of arms — whicli has been never excHlti 
ed by any body of soldiers — was the beginning of the' 
end , but the end was still far off 

Meanw'hile the blockade of the Residency of Luck.- 
now went on all Oudh was in arms , Rohilkhand was 
occupied by the rebels; most of the remaining districts* 
continued to be more or less disturbed But on 9th 
November, Sir Colin Campbell, the new Commander m 
Bengal, set out from Cawnpurat the head of 5,000’ 
men, and bnnging w'lth him a tram of heay guns; 
taken from vessels of war in the H'lghli On the I4ti>^ 
the raising of the siege of Lucknow was begun by this 
force nobly seconded b) the efforts of the beleaguered 
garrison On the j6tb the city was occupied by the 
British forces after a desperate struggle and much 
slaughter, the women and children being skilfully 
removed under General Campbell's directions, and the * 
position afterwards evacuated Outram remained in 
the Alambagh with a small force, -but Lucknow was 
not finally conquered till the following March after ten ' 
days' hard fighting 

Sir Colin returned to Cawnpur only just in time to 
rescue the small force which had been left there, and 
which had been severely handled by the forces of the 
mutineers during his short absence The pacification 
of Oudh and Rohilkhand involved farther arduous 
labours which were not concluded for eighteen months 
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more In the meantime other and ■scarcely less sec III. 
ser.ous warfare went on in Central India, w'here the the 
annexations of Xigpur and Jnansi bore fruit in bitter ^ 

hostuitv With troops ' from Madras and Bombay Sir Lmure 

' ‘ ^ 6 ir tluia 

Hugh Rose moNecI through the country, fighting \j\oiinLtn- 
sevcral severe actions, and taking jhtnsi by storm 
on the tst April, iSjS Weary and almost prostrated 
with exposure to the heat the little force staggered 
on to Kalpi where the rebels from Jhansi had taken 
refuge and where they made another stand Rost 
again deleated them and took Kaloi where he and 
hia followers prepared to take such repose as the 
conditions allowed, when the news reached them that 
Sindhia had been driven from his dominions and that 
the Maratha leader, Tantia Topi, had taken posses- 
sion of Gwalior There was nothing for it but to 
move his exhausted but unconquerable troops once 
more, tnough the thermometer had reached 120° Fah- 
renheit, in the Rhade On i6th June, the mutineer 
force was attacked and driven out of the cantonment 
of Morir, on the iSth tncir ciitrcncnment was storm- 
ed aiui all Ihcir guns were taken Gwalior was re- 
occupied without farther difficulty, and Sindhta 
re'itored • but Fantia escaped he was not ultimately 
captured and executed for his share in the Cawnpur 
massacres till \pril, 1S59 

On the capture of Luckno.v m Ma’-ch, 1S5S, Lord 
Canning issued an lU-auvised proclamation declaring J 
all tne landed estates in Oudh confiscatea for repel- ! 
lion k was loimcjiately negatived at home, but j 
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before the order for countermanding- it could reach 
him, Canning had himself taken out its sting by a 
fresh order exijlaining that he only intended that all 
such landholders as should submit should receive a 
fresh and indefeasible title from the British Govern- 
ment By the judicious execution of these orders, 
joined tothe gradual success of the military operations, 
the Province was ultimately pacified, and it has con- 
tinued to prosper ever since 

It might seem, from the case of Oudh, that the revolt 
of 1857-58 was something more than a “mutiny” , 
princes and people were certainly unanimous in 
raising rebellion there, and in maintaining it obsti- 
nate!) as long as a chance of success appeared In 
every sense of the word this is a national revolt But 
happily for the work of the Empire it was pe.-uhar to 
Oudh In a few cases elsewhere leading persons took 
part , the valiant Rain at Jhinsi was as inveterate in 
her hostility as the “Begams” of Oudh or the “Queen” 
of Delhi But the popular share in the movement 
was con, fined to the merest rabble, the criminal classes, 
and those who by birth or from misery are ever 
ready to sympathise with them The rustic peasantry 
of the villages pursued their lives of honest industry, 
protecting themselves from plunder and giving such 
aid as they could to the authorities The respectable 
townsmen were in far too much danger in person and 
property to have any desire to join the rebellion. In 
most districts, outside of Rohilkhand and Oudh, the 
district officials remained at their posts during the 
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whoi<*, or the chief part, of the troubled time ; and 
there was no instance of any serious delay m the 
movement of troops aribinq" from want of carnage or 
supplies Madras and Bombay remained quiet 

All this testified to the success and popularit) of the 
Companv \ Empire Yet the fall of that Empire uas 
inevitable Amongst the native', the word went forth 
that the hundred years that had elapsed since the 
conquf St of Bengal by* C ave had completed the fated 
cycle In England there was mourning in the homes 
of the middle-classes by whom the country^’s destinies 
were, in the long run, controlled , a blind Y'eling of 
humilution and a desire for lengeance Among the 
higher and more instructed ranks from whom states- 
men were usually taken, the more reasonable feeling 
arose that the Court of Directors had acted as a screen 
between the people of India and the Queen-in-Parlia- 
ment, and that the* future welfare of the great Depend- 
ency' required a more direct submission of its affairs 
to Parliamentary control It was in vain that the able 
advocates of the India House pointed out that the 
British Government had all along possessed, and often 
exercised, the power of the want of wliieh complaint 
was now made lithe mutiny had been due to an- 
nexations the annexations had been sanctioned by the 
Board of Control. It more British troops would have 
prevented it or made its excesses less durable aud 
fierce, why had not the British Cabinet sent out more 
Britisli troops when Lord Dalhousic asked for them? 

Such arguments, and there were others quite as 
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good, uere natur'i.Iiy of no avail against a decision of 
the national will, based on feeling rather than upon 
any well-considered chain of reasoning Moreover, 
it must be admitted that the advocates of the Company 
were also taking their stand on somewhat sentimental 
ground , and the change when it came to be made, 
was found to be based less on a desire for the intro- 
duction of novelty than on a desire for leaving as much 
as possible of what was old Provision was made for 
the extinction of the Company's stock in a course of 
years , for a Court of Directors partly elected by the 
shareholdeis was substituted a Council entirely ap-* 
pointed by the Crown , and the members of this Coun- 
cil w'ere taken from the most distinguished members 
of the old Court In India the change was even less 
marked The Governor-General became a Viceroy, 
and he proclaimed the assumption of direct sovereign- 
ty by the Queen But “Kampni Bahadur" continued 
to be household word in the village-life of the interior, 
and to this day " Kampni ki dohai continues to be 
the accustomed cry for the oppressed and miserable 
among many millions of the subjects of the Crown 
The transfer was proclaimed rst November, 1858, 
and so far from unity was the Peninsula, still, that the 
proclamation had to be rendered in. a full score of 
languages But the facts of its issue was, of itself, 
another step in the direction of unification The an- 
nexation-policy and “ doctrine of lapse” w'ere at the 
same time formally repudiated by the guarantee to 
all native chiefs of the right of adoption The observ- 
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ance of all forirer obligations was albO assured , and 
the new system began by an assumption of all existing 
ciutics and responsibilites, and b\ the promise of equal 
treatment for all citizens, w'lthout respect of creed, 
caste, or colour 
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CHAPTER VIII 

INDIA UNDER THE BRITISH CROWN 

Section T.— The flist Viceiojs (1858—91) 

While the North-Western Provinces were the scene' 
of the momentous events summarised in the last chap- 
ter, the south of India continued in the enjoyment of 
that happiness which is said to belong to lands that 
have no history A few local disturbances occurred, 
scattered symptoms of sympathy with the aspirations 
of the northern army and its patrons but these were 
promptlj suppressed by the skill and vigilance of 
Harris and Elphinstoiie and their subordinates IiF 
other parts of India the work had been costly In the 
disturbed districts, especially, besides the injury to 
agriculture and general business and the difficulty of 
collecting the revenue, there had been plundered 
treasuries and public property destroyed, added to 
unavoidable lavish expenditure Witli crippled res- 
ources and credit temporarilj' lost, the local authorities 
had been called upon to improvise measurcj of defence 
and to supply the forces of the Government with car- 
nage, provisions, and pay The upshot was that a 
sum of fifty krors had been utterly lost, and a deficit 
of ten krors incurred in the annual revenue To aid 
in rectifying the financial disorder the Home Govern- 
ment sent out one of the Secretaries to the Treasury, 
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Mr. James Wiison, a diatin^uibhed \Nrjter on monej- 
niatters. The customs-duLies uere reMsed, and an 
intome-ta\ introduced, modclletl pi rhaps, somewhat 
too closely on the English iinpo'.t, while a State 
paper-currency helped to make good the deheienc) of 
cash in circulation Such was the success of these 
measures and such the elasticity of Indian resources, 
that the deficit was extinguished in three years with- 
out the addition ot any intolerable burden to the 
shoulders of the peopL Doubtless, it was a sinister 
augury that the Queen’s Government should begin by 
raising the annual revenue ot the country to the 
unprecedented figure of filtyX/£?/\ It had, however, 
been quiti. as high in the time ot the Mughal Empire, 
if allowance be made fora great depreciation in the 
value ot money , and it has risen to a far higher | 
amount since 

Simultaneously with these measures a general scheme 
of compensation for private losses by loyal citizens, 
and another of fines and torftitures for rebellion were 
carried out, while the services of many chiefs and 
private subjects and military servants of the State 
who had rendered themselves conspicuously usetul 
during the troubles were handsomely' rewarded 

In i860, three long-prepared bodies ot law were 
enacted, one the tamous Penal Code which goes by 
the name ot Lord .Macaulay , the others the Codes of 
Crnninal ProceUure and Civil Procedure , all which 
was due to the new Legislative Council and to Mr — 
a^^icrvvards Sir — Barnes Peacock I he whole judicial 
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system was re-cast, the Crown Courts at the Presiden- 
cies beinsf united with those which — under the title ot 
Sadr Adalats — had hitherto held appellate and ad- 
ministrative control over the Company’s Courts in the 
interior At the -same time were set on foot Small 
Cause Courts for the summary disposal of petty suils 
for money Three Universites had been founded, at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in the very stress of 
the Mutiny, 1857 

Canning retired in 1862, leaving the country where 
he had undergone so much only to die on returning 
home. It was a trial to succeed a man of fiery genius 
like Dalhousie , it was a double trial to have to grapple 
w'lth the revolt of 100,000 janissaries , most of all must 
It have been a trial to do all this with a slow and di- 
latory mind and surrounded by advisers utterly un- 
prepared for the situation He obtained an Earldom 
before his death, and after it a monument among the 
greatest of his countrymen in Westminister Abbey. 

Lord Elgin, who has been already referred to as 
head of a mission to China, w'as Canning’s immediate 
successor He assumed charge I 3 th March, 1863, and 
died, while on tour, in November, of the same year. 
His brief incumbency was only marked by the begin- 
ning of two mountain campaigns which w'ere not very 
successful at first, and were not concluded until the 
next Viceroyalty The first was the war with Bhutdn, 
the second that against the Sitana fanatics on the 
north-west frontier 

The alarm caused by these affairs led the Ministry 
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in London to break throiiijh the old rule and bend out 
Sir J I awrence to take up the task of governing the 
country he liad done so much to save when only a 
provincial ruler Lawrence’s term in the higher office, 
if not exactly a failure, did little to reverse the doctrine 
•)f Mr Edmonslone adopted by Mr Canning, to the 
effect that the Governor-General should never be an 
Indian eiv ilian lie proved an unpopular ruler, pen- 
urious, shy, and deficient in dignity , but for a time 
the country was prosperous, the military measures 
already begun m Sftana and Bhutan were crow ned 
with success, though the final treat) with Bhutan was 
disadvantageous On the whole all went well till iS66 
That vear, however, was defaced by a famine in Orissa 
which was not dealt with promptly or skilfully, and 
g'^eat loss of life ensued notwithstanding the generous 
assistance of the Gov ernor of Madras fhe tenancy 
ijuestion in Oudh was touched but not settled The i 
adopted son of the R,ija of Maisur was recognised as 
heir to the gtu/t b) orders from Home against the 
advice of the Viceroy , but the latter was allowed to 
refuse aid to Slier \li, the new Amfr of Kabul, in a 
way that was then called “masterly inactivity” but led 
to bad feeling and future mischief 

On retiring, in i86S, Lawrence was rewarded with , 
a peerage, but an opinion was hazarded among the 
few who were competent to judge that he would have | 
been thought even more capable of Cmpirc if he had i 
never held it The Earl of Mavo was his bucce'=sor, | 
a man of some distinction in British politics and well ’ 
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See I suited to obliterate any unfavourable impressions that 
Tur nKsr might have been made by real or supposed defects in 
O858— °90 great but rugged predecessor One of Mayo's first 

acts was a tentative step m the direction opposite to 
that of masterly inactivity Sher Ah who had at last 
succeeded, without aid from India, in overcoming his 
domestic enemies, Avas invited to visit the Vicerov , 
, and on the 2Qth March, was received in Darbar at 
Taioai Arabala With every proper mark of distinction Hib 
title was fully recognised, and be was guaranteed a 
yearly grant of money and a present supply of arms 
Subsequent events seemed to shotv that the memory 
of what he resented as neglect in the past bad been 
by no means effaced Mayo did something towards 
the srreat work of Indian unification What tvas 
laid iVaj'o’s called “financial decentralisation” destroyed the hither- 
'^\diemes to prevalent evil caused b) competition amongst Ipcal 
governments for supplies of imperial funds, and, by 
assigning to each fixed annual grants, gave to each a 
strong motive for economy Mayo also began the re- 
form of the salt-customs which had formerly been levied 
by means of barriers which had intercepted all free- 
dom of commercial intercourse between the Aarious 
Provinces of the Empire Collected under arrange- 
ments thus prepared, the salt-tax has under Ma.yo's suc- 
cessors become an excise, raising a moderate contri- 
bution from those millions of the rural population who 
Avould, otherwise, entirely escape from fiscal burden 
The incidence of this tax is less than six annas a head 
per annum, but the vast number of persons so situated 
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m ik.cs some compensation for the sniillncss ol each 
payment tlic rates having been equalised over all 
India, It has been found possible to remove tlie obno\i- 
(nis barru rs or "eiistonis-hedge ” Mavo also gave a 
great iinpi tus to the devt lopmeiit of Indian r.iilways 
Ihese had hitherto con''isted mainly of frunk lines 
coiistrueted on the guaranteed plan, whereby it became 
the policv of the respective Companies to neglect eeo- 
nuni) beeausc all the money spent formed an invest- 
mt nt at high interest Mayo saw tl at the time had 
cone when these works might be safely undertaken 
out of public money, and it has been a result of his 
policy that India is being traversed by State-rail- 
way s, iiuilt cIuMply b} the Brit.sh Government and by 
fi ud.itories, which have done much for the improve- 
iiK nt of agiiculture and commeree, while enormouslv 
fieihtaling the intercourse of the inhabitants ot tin, 
[leninsula 

In the midst of these noble labours, and in the en- 
jovment of uinvirsal confidenec and esteem, the Vice- 
roy's honoured life and useful career were suddeiiK 
eut short, in Januar}, 1872, b) the dagger of a tanati- 
val and revengeful eonvict while he was inspecting 
the pen d settlement at the ..\ndaman islands Hi» 
tcrnporiry sucees=or was Lord Napier, of Lltrick, the 
tiovernor of Madras , hue ere long Lord N'orthurook 
was '•eleeted allloinefor the permanent q)pointment 
II IV mg lilled Several minor posts in the Home Go- 
vernment Xorinbroo'v po:?se->scd considerable e\pe- 
rnmee of puu'ic affairs to which he adued habits of 
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businesb and a calm and moderate wisdom 

The first task that devolved upon the new Viceroy 
was to deal with an application for help from the 
Khdn of Khiva This barbarous chieftain, being called 
to account for breach of good neighbourhood, by 
the Government of Russia, was led to hope for assis- 
tance from India But the Viceroy considered that 
the Russians had an egual right to resent misconduct 
from conterminous U/begs, to that which the Indian 
Government claimed in the case of Afghanistan, he 
accordingly declined to interfere The principle was 
approved and adopted by the Ministry in England , 
and the result was an arrangement with the Czar's 
Government by virtue of which either State is bound to 
respect the sphere of the other’s influence The only 
step requisite foi the completion of this understanding 
was an exact delimitation, which, for the moment, 
w'as left unsettled Other political cares, from that 
quarter, were equally postponed Sher Alf treacher- 
ously imprisoned his son Yakiib, to whom he had 
been indebted for his throne , but the Government at 
home, though continuing to sanction payment of 
the Amir’s allow'ance, negatived interposition in the 
affairs of Afghanist&n Sher AU appealed to Lord 
Northbrook for protection against an apprehended 
attack from Russia but the Home Government once 
more directed abstinence 

In internal affars the Viceroy was equally tried 
Scarcity impended in Bengal which ripened into 
famine m 1874 Lord Northbrook was fortunate 
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enough to have a Lieutenant in bir R Itinple whose 
indoinilable energy and long official e\pcnence en- 
abled him to grapple with the eal.unity One hundred 
thousand bulloek-wagons ware employed tocon\e) 
grain to the places where it was dispensed to the 
starving population , .ind besides the resources of the 
railwajsten steamers and over 2,000 countrv -barges 
were employed in transporting food by water Relief 
works destined to permani nt utility ga\ e work anu 
wages t ) a million and three quarters of the peasant r) , 
.ind the whole cost ot the famine-operations c acced- 
ed < ight krors of rupet s 

The same year (1S74) witnessed the strange 
speetaele of a reigning feudatory p'^ince being tried 
for an attempt at murder J he ManUha Cluet ot 
Baroda, known as the Gdekwdr, w'as arraigned beto’-e 
a special commission consisting of three native Chiels 
and three distinguished European Ofileials 1 hi re 
was no absolute verdict, as the native Chiefs express- 
ed themselves dissatisli-d with the evidence, but tlie 
Gov eriiment to w hom the proceedings wen reported 
felt justified in coming to tlie conclusion th it, whether 
or not the Giekwar were guilty on the specific cliirge, 
he was unfit lor the exercise of almost uncontrolled 
authority He was, with the sanction of the Council 
in London, deposeu from charge of the Baroda State 
and a kinsinai put in his place 

In ff>75 the heir-apparent to the British throne 
visited India, where he met with i magnificent reeip- 
tion rile House ot Commons voted ;{'52 ooo tor 
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the voyage-expenses and £60,000 for return presents 
and other incidental expenses, leaving a sum of three 
lakhs of rupees to be supplied from the local revenues 
ot India His Royal Highness visited r 3 elhi and 
Agra, and saw the borders of Nepal in a tiger-hunt 
he left Bombay on his way home 13th March, 1876, 
expressing in a letter to the Viceroy the pleasure and 
instruction that he had received During this period 
a controvers> had been going on between India and 
the Home Government on the subject of tariffs the 
former government having placed the importation of 
piece-goods under what were deemed protective 
duties In August, 1876, the Government, after 
undergoing a reprimand from Lord Salisbury, pub- 
lished a resolution reviewing the whole circle of 
local finance, and ruling that “ all preventable out- 
lay must be stopped” In the correspondence with 
the Ministry, Northbrook defended himself w'lth dig- 
nity, and retired at the beginning of the following year, 
with the promotion in the peerage which had now 
become almost a matter of course 

The next Viceroy was Lord Lytton, the son of a 
man of genius in letters and in public life, and him- 
self distinguished both as a writer and a diplomatist 
Early in his administration he had an opportunity of 
which he made the fullest use of drawing the heads of 
the various native communities together by a splen- 
did ceremonial Her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland having resolved, with the sanction 
of Parliament, on assuming the title of Empress of 
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India, all the native pnnceb and notables were Invited 
to assemble at Delhi Fnere in the neighbourhood 
of Mughal palace, and on the very ground where tiie 
little army of 1S57 had been encamped to besiege the 
reb( Ihous city, was gathered a v^ast concourse of men 
of all classes before whom a herald proclaimed the 
order by which the whole peninsula was formally ack- 
now lodged as an Empire, (ist January, 1877.) 

But behind all these rejoicings the spectre of Fa- 
mine once more raised a grim and threatening 
jiresence Three successive r.iinfalls had been with- 
held, and dearth was inevitable Lord Lytton himselt 
went down to Madras, where the calamity was heaviest, 
Temple's e\perience and skill were again ernplovcd , 
but in spite of all exertions more than a million lives 
were sacrihced belorethe end of the autumn ol 1S77 
One result of this was the creation of a separate fund, 
intended to accumulate for future occasions when re- 
lief on a ’arge scale might be required 

In \.pril, 1678, the British Ministry ordered the des- 
patch of 7,000 native troops to the Mediterranean 
Happily no need arose for the services ot this force , 
but its despatch was well managed, and showed asource 
of imperial strength which had been overlooked since 
Baird's expedition to Egvpt in the beginning of 
the century 

Iht nextaflairof mportancewas one which proved, 
ultimately, to be another \fghan war It has been al- 
ready mentioned that the Amfr, bher All, liaobeen j 
offended by what he considered a want or friendliness 
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on the part of the British Government m Lawrence’s 
and later in Northbrook's t)iT)e Since then the Indian 
Government had, for strategic reasons, seen fit to occu- 
py Quetta, which — though not in Afghan territory — 
was regarded by the Amir as a place too near his bor- 
ders A conference was held betvieen an emissary of 
the Amir’s and an officer deputed by Lord Lytton 
but the matters m dispute proved incapable of such 
adjustment The Amir turned to Russia, a mission 
from which power was sent to Kdbul On this Lytton 
resolved to despatch a British envoy to the Court of ' 
the Amir, but he was turned back from the entrance 
to the Khaibar pass This led to peremptory request 
that, as the Amfr had received a Russian Mission, 
he should likewise admit one from India. As this 
received no satistactory answer by the time appointed, 
no alternative appeared but a declaration of war A 
column under Sir S Browne advanced to Jalalabad 
which was occupied as winter-quarters Meanwhile 
General — afterwards Sir Frederic — Roberts had ad- 
vanced by the next pass in the Sulaiman range and 
fought his way through the Khost valley, while 
General — afterwards Sir Donald — Stewart occupied 
Kandahar Slier Ah fled northw'ard to Balkh where 
he died 3 1 st February, 1879 , and his son Yakub, 
who had served his father well and been ill-rew'arded, 
found himself at the head of affairs and concluded a 
treaty with Lord Lytton’s envoy. Major — afterward;. 
Sir Louis — Cavagnari, 25th May Sir Louis was 
sent to reside at Kabul , but the usual consequences 
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foHoueci Cii\?£inan was nuirdercci in an ctncuic of 
tlic Afghan soklierv on the '^rif St,pternbt.rj and Sir 
r Roberts ad\ancing on KdOul occupied the heights 
of Sherpur Sir D Stewart gallantly marched to join 
him fighting a desperate action on the road, at Ahmad 
Khel , ^dkiib was deported to India, where he after- 
wards resided as a State-prisoner, but treated with 
all due honour and indulgence , and a cousin named 
\bdur-Rahman, who had been living in TransoMana, 
came to Kabul on Lord Lvtton’s invitation, a^d was 
made Amir It onlv remains to be added that op a 
change in the Ministry at home Lord Lvtton resigned 
olHce in iSoo, and was succeeded by the Marquess of 
Ripon, whose period of office was marked by an 
increased attention to llic political emancipation of 
the natives and to the reform of national education 
The Mindu State of Maisur to winch attention was 
directed in relating the events of Beiitinck's Governor- 
ship, had remained und r Briti'-h man igement since 
1S32 It was now released and has been administered 
since l8bi, b\ tile native dv nastv once supersed- 
ed Dy Haidar Sonic trouble was caused for a time 
by a member of tiie \mirs tamih who invaded soul i- 
wesi Aig})in4stan, Oefealed a small British force at 
Maiwand, ana thrt,atenea Kandaha'-, but Gener'*! 
Roberts came eown trom Kaoi ! and eh »sed in .1 out 
after one siiurt sa irp action File rest ot Ripon’s 
aanni tstraiion was tree from v.ar, but Uistinguithed 
b\ 1 number of liberal raeasii'-es \il specal restric- 
tion was taken cll the pubi cations of the Vernacular 
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Press, which was left to be controlled by the ordinary 
law An attempt was made to remove the local 
administration of rating, sanitation, etc, from the 
exclusive control of Government officials and vest 
it in elective committees , and a project was an- 
nounced for subjecting European British subjects to 
coutitry Courts, which ended in a compromise beh\een 
conflicting opinions A department of Agriculture 
and Land-Revenue was organised, and statutory res- 
trictions were placed on the enhancement of the 
State’s demand from land A commission reported 
on Education, and the result has been to stimulate 
primary instruction while leaving the higher education 
more free than before, though not unaided by the 
State The customs-duties were lightened, and in 
regard to piece-goods entirely abrogated Lastly, the 
condition of the agriculturists in those parts subject 
to Lord Cornwallis' Settlement received close atten- 
tion It was found that they were subject to arbitrary 
rating and rackrenting on the part of the Zamindlrs , 
and a measure was prepared for their protection. 

Ripon was succeeded by a distinguished diploma- 
tist, the Earl of Dufferin, whose administration was 
marked by a new Burmese war and under whom the 
Bengal Tenancy Bill passed into law' The king was 
deported to India and Upper Burma annexed to the 
British Empire Lord Dufferin was made a Marquess, 
and at the conclusion of his term of office was suc- 
ceeded by the Marquess of Lansdowne 
o 
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Such, then, ii» a bnef relation of the urogreas of 
the Indian peninsula towards unil\ The story di- 
ndca itself into three stages of \ery' unequal du-ation 
First the indednable period from tiie time of the 
\ edic \rvans to the Invasion oi Mahmud, or Shahab 
ud-din Dunnii certain fractions o» tins uenod iho 
ideal of an Empire of the who’e peninsula had been 
shown * first, m sucti words as BLart-KIuind and 
tiitn in the eii.cts O’* Xso’-v.a. and the kgends of \ .hram- 
aaity? Secondly, the period of Mashm dominion, 
lasting about five centu'-ies, during which attemots 
were made to realise tnc unity ot the Empire, whieh 
alway s failed, yet tormed a reco''d of progress 1 hird- 
ly, comes the British attempt, suc^ecauig to a very 
considerable extent, unfinisiieU indeed, but still go>ng 
l0’'ward W hen the ‘British peaee ” vv ns first an- 
nounced by Lord Hastings the g’'catne5s of the issue 
was liardly realised by any one and certainlv by 
none in England I he Home nuthoritms at the old 
India-House were connected with the British Par’ia- 
ment — it-elr incompletely representative of the II 'i- 
t.sh people — b\ nothing but the indirect and crooked 
enannei of the Board of Cont'-ol With Itie Govern- 
ment of Inaia they were only able to liold inie'’eOiir'e 
bv means Oi. niercantde vessels vvn.cn average^ nme 
months cacti wav, A wa’* tor which pcrmisstOn was 
a-sed in jan«ary, might ha.e to be u.iUertake’' fiStecn 
months latrr, anii tne prohibition would arn»e t< o 
late i-i uila'L , an amecai’oii mig'.t oe made agauist 
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the wish of the Court of Directors expressed in a 
despatch tnat was delayed or lost but it would in some 
way or other remain uncancelled after all The re- 
sult of all whiih was that a Governor-General was for 
all practical purposes autocratic, subject to having to 
give an ac.,ount at the end of his term of office “ I 
suppose you will hang me for this,” so one of the 
greatest of them wote to the Prime-Minister, “but I 
would prefer a gibbet in England to a throne in India.” 
If the electric telegraph had existed in the days of Pitt 
or Canning the Empire would never have been estab- 
lish! d 

The present sjstem, though it has features of resem- 
blance, is actually very different from the system of 
those days The Secretary of State for India is a 
member of the “ Cabinet,” that IS of a committee of 
the Queen’s Council holding office at the pleasure of 
the House of Commons But, unlike other members 
of that committee he has a Council of his owm, which 
was doubtless suggested by the constitution of the 
older Court of Directors Departmontally divided the 
members of thi'. Council advise the Secretarv of State, 
each group in its own department , and resolutions 
regarding or involving the expenditure of Indian Funds 
require the concurrence of a majority of the members 
In questions, however, of a political character, the 
work IS done in what is called “ the Secret Depart- 
ment,” and here the will of the Secretary, reflecting 
the policy of the Imperial Cabinet, is paramount and 
supreme It w'lll thus be seen that if the Viceroy for 
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lh<_ Uinc beinjj h<T.ppt;n3 to bclonsj to the party that is 
not in power at home he might receive sudden, swift, 
and peremptor) orders which, however he might dis- 
approve them, he could only disobey at his own peril 
We have only to think of Lord Ripon serving under 
i\Ir Disraeli, or Lord Ivtton under Mr Gladstone, to 
see how' great the difficulties thus caused might be- 
come It IS therefore a i^rowing nccessitv that the 
Viceroy should be a man w ho enjoys the confidence 
of the Cabinet that chances to be in power at liome , 
and wf see how much the fortunes ol the remote and 
alien political parties of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
hind may come to influence those of the people of Cal- 
cutta, Madias, and Bombay 
'fhat, partly intentional, partlv unforeseen, has been 
one important result of the new system India is now 
liable to be governed from the British polling-booths 
A second pceuliaritv, however, (b> which the evils ot 
this close connection are somewhat lessened) is the 
singular character of Indian manners and institutions 
which Is a cause of disgust and neglect to Members 
of Parliament, and ends in giving to InUia a certain 
amount of Home Rule , 

riuis the Vicerov — or "Governor-General in Conn- i 
cil " — lias in ordinarv times a good deal ot initiative ! 
left, espt ciallv It he be in coraial relations with the | 
Home authorities There are, in realitv, two Councils, 1 
one, know n as the “Sunreme ’ Council, is a sort of eon- ' 
suUaiive Cabinet each ot whose members is speciailv 
representative of one Department of State, or more 
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the Lieutenant-Governor of a Province being also en- 
titled to a seat if the Council be assembled in that Pro- 
vince T 1 ere has also — since the reforms of 1833 — 
been a second called the “Legislative” Council, 
where the members of the first attend, speak, and 
vote, but AVhich also admits nominated members, who 
may be Nat've chiefs, British officials or private Eu- 
ropeans connected with trade or manufactures The 
bills are brought forviard, read, and discussed, in 
orthodox Parliamentary fashion , and before going 
into committee are published in the official Gazette 
The Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of Pro- 
vinces have also Legislative Counci’s who deal with 
local questions and whose Acts require the sanction 
of the Governor-General The Acts of the Chief Le- 
gislature, after being approved by the Viceroy — whose 
approval is little more than a form — are liable to a 
veto by the Secretary of State — which is often a stern 
reality The Provinces referred to have also a High 
Court each, or four in all the Panjab has a L'euten- 
ant-Governor, but is not otherwise a fully “ Regula- 
tion ” Province, and the head of its judiciary is called 
a “ Chief Court ” , Oudh and the Central Provinces 
1 have each a Chief Commissioner, but no Court but 
that of a single official called “ Judicial Commission- 
er ” Assam has a Chief, but not a Judicial, Commis- 
sioner 

The law' of British India is of four Kinds Criminal 
law, which IS administered according to the Indian 
Penal Code, is the same for ail the inhabitants ot 
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cver\ part, ^^hatt;ver be their blood, creed, or 
nalionaliL) A Hindu or Muslim, by tins system, 
nuu be punished for an insult to anotiier man’s 
r» li'pon yyliich y.ould not be an olTence in 
Lngland , in the same way that an Englishman is 
liabh to two gears’ penal servitude for an offence 
against the marriage-law which Enghsh layy regards 
is purely matter for cimI damages There being no 
Law' of I orts, the Penal Code is freely resorted to by 
the people for the decision of ordinary disputes For 
all that large class of ca-^es which ari^e out of family 
quarr* Is, such as partition of estates, succession, and 
adoption, the laws of Hindus and Muslims alike 
make proyision,' and they are dealt yyith — by natiye 
Judges mainly— -on a basis of supposed Revelation 
1 bus tht rt is no danger of a eonfliet of layys, because 
It < an hardly happen that the parties to such contro- 
yeraits should be of different persuasions if such a 
thing should happen the layv ot the defendant yyould 
govern the ease Thirdij.must be nuntioneci the 
local laws on subjects not covered by the Scriptural 
ureeepts of the Various religions Such subjects as 
Mortgage, Contract, and Easement, together with laws 
relating to Agriculture and tiie Land-reyenue, haye 
bteii fornie'd into small special Code by die'estini^ the 
old regulations and the precedents that haye arisen 
out of the best judicial rulings upon ta^^es Lastly, 
the Courts \y ill oUen apply the principles oi Lurope m 
law , indeed are bound to do so when tlie parties are 
Europt ails and tiieir laws apuheabie and when ail 
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other guides fail, the Courts have been always expect- 
ed to determine causes brouo-ht before them “ ac- 

O 

cording to equity and good conscience ” The 
Court-fees are moderate, and every effort is made to 
keep down the costs of litigation 

Another fundamental principle of Indian adminis- 
tration which distinguishes it from anything known in 
England, while preserving the germ of Home-Rule in 
its best sense, is the institution of the “ District Officer ” 
This official, who is tlje ultimate integer of Government, 
and its concrete representation in the eyes of the 
people, has been hitherto usually a “ Covenanted " 
Civil Servant sent out originally from England, and 
trained through the lower po->ts for his important 
duties On him devolves the supervision of almost 
every branch of collective life and work in the interior 
of the country At the large maritime towns he has 
colleagues, and the municipal authorities undertake 
much that would be beyond his strength and experi- 
ence Butin the several communes and small towns 
groups of w'hich make up the “District,” or Mnfassal 
Zillah, the threads of all manner of agencies centre in 
his office. In the older British Provinces — commonly 
called “Regulation Provinces” this official is known 

O 

as the “District Magistrate", and he also exercises 
the functions of supervisor of the Revenue, or “Col- 
lector ” In the more backward tracts, where the full 
methods of British rule have not been introduced and 
which are known as “Non-regulation Provinces,” he 
-forms a link m more completely autocratic body, and 
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has the title of “ Deputy -Commissioner." The differ- | II 
ence between these parallel oflices is considerable. Sp^iNtaii^ 
Both are, ho\ve\er, derived from the Mughal svstem t ■•toiirv s 
and unite the duties formerly divided between tiie 'virNMr\i 
haujdar, or Nazira, and the Diw'in the functions j 
which the jealousy of the Mughals entrusted to two 
men being carefully blended m one person by the 
British 

The advantage of havinsr one common head of local 
administration was especially seen in the North-West 
during the troubles caused by the INIuiin} of 1S57. 

The singular spectacle was then seen of an Englisli- 
nian, without military training or rank, raising and 
leading improvised levies, fighting battles or assisting 
the proper officers of the arm}, when such were pre- 
sent, and m most instances either holding his own 
throughout the outbreak or rebuimng possession after 
a temporary retreat The lojal subjects were thus 
encouraged and the wavereis confirmed, and the 
framework of sociv-ty was preserved amid a deluge 
whicii seemed sure to sweep it away 

Nevertheless, as civilisation progresses, a division of 
lab our is neeessarilv brought in The Regulation 
Collector- Magistrate lias tevverdmies and less jud'cial 
power than the Xon-regulation Deputy Commissioner ^ 
and with the former are a number of associates m 1 
various departments, wnose powers lend to become I 
•ndepeiident. Manv 01 these posib are now he;o ov' | 
native gentlemen, .and it can hardh be doubted ipat < 
their cmplov ment will m tune become more and more j 
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general The total number of Districts, of one sort 
and another, is about 335, they differ in size and 
population, the larger^bemg in the Madras Presidency 
• — where there are no groups of Districts In the other 
Presidencies the Districts are grouped in “Divisions” 
over each of which is a bupenntending Officer, called 
“Commissioner” who comes between the District 
Officer and the Government, and sees that the princi- 
ples of the one are carried out uniformly by the other 
Notwithstanding which the District remains the unit 
of administration, and the District Officer tlje true 
local ruler and representative of Her Majest}’s 
Government 

The State-Revenue of India is divisible into two 
classes , the items raised b> the District Officer^ or 
otherwise paid by the bulk of the cpmmurxity, and the 
portion derived from Opium, Sea-Customs, Public 
Works, the tribute of Native States, and in general all 
such as are administered by special departments, and 
either paid by foreigners or by such natives of the 
countr} as choose, voluntarily, to do so for benefits 
received in return , 

Of the former class the land-revenue, forming by 
far the largest item, amounts to nearly twenty-two 
k>ors of rupees a year Being only a portion of the 
net rental it is in fact not a tax at all but a diversion 
to the credit of the tax-payer of part of an item whicli 
must always go to somebody Indeed the land-hold- 
ers, themselves, can hardly be said to be burdened, 
seeing that under native governments and even under 
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the. carlii-r Biitiah, they have always paui a inucli 
larger proportion of the net produce than li. now the 
rule in Bniibh India The wnse and humane \kbar 
took a third of the grobs produce , Lord W iiham 
BciUinck profebbcd to retjuire three quarlerb of the net 
produce , bo that the modern bybtem which ainih at the 
collection ot half the net produce takes about a tenth 
of what under Akbar paid a third, and has endowed 
the land-holders of the present day with the margin 
between seventy -five pi r cent and hfty 

So far as this item goes to m< et the expenses of 
the State tax-payers at large are free from burden 
The remainder of the obligatory demands are more 
moderate in British India than anywhere else in the 
world, thus illustrating the remarkable fact that the 
incideneeot taxation in any country is in inverse ratio 
to the freedom of its institutions 'I here is nothing so 
expensive as Self-Government 

The largest obligatory item is the Salt-Tax The 
reforms of Lord Mavo and his successors have been 
already mentioned There is now a unitorm excise 
duty upon salt of two rupees eight annas per maitnd 
(1891) and the aggregate annual yuld is over six 
krois w Inch represents the contribution of the inaNscs 
to the cost of administration The average annual 
incidence ol this tax is about six annas per Head and 
there are man) miliions of people in the counirv so 
circumstanced that d the) did not make this moderate 
payment they would escape taxation altogeiiier 

Cnough has probablv been said to siiow that while j 
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great peace and progress ha\e resulted from British 
rule ) et a closer and more minute mte’^ference of 
Parliament in Indian affairs is not to be desired. 
There is so much that is still peculiar , the habits of 
the people require such different institutions; that it is 
well that the details of administration should be left 
to local experience In these matters, as in the more 
subtle problems of thought, and belief, of art, litera- 
ture, and family-life, reform to be salutary must be 
indicfenous. At the same time the Indian Communr- 
ties ^Mll welcome, as they have hitherto welcomed, 
the stimulus of a friendly nation that has given them 
unity in place of anarchy, and is grafting prosperity 
upon a basis of security and skill. 

0 

Section 3 — Eesnlts. 

The happiness of a rural peasantiy is not to be al- 
together measured bv the increase of commerce in a 
few seaports It is even possible that what is called 
general prosperity is bound to be marked by a rise in 
prices v^hlch is not accompanied by similar improve- 
ment in the wages of unskilled labour Residents in 
India are familiar with the spectacle of railway-trucks 
carrying away the* food of the people in times of 
scarcity , while, from the peculiar structure of rural 
society, the labourer could not afford the means ot 
detaining that food by paying the increased price 
which was being offered elsewhere with the addition of 
the railway freight But that is only one of the wa\s 
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in ^\hIcl^ an oid commmut\ snffcrii wlieii broui^ht 

tn contact with new civilisation We inav find other 

• * 

mstarcts, take for instance the rate ot usance, or 
interest, on loans of money In Eiigkind it is well if 
five ptr cent, per annum can be obtained on a safe 
niortgaj^e In India, on equally good security, the 
rate m ly be from two to three per cent monthly — mv 
times as much or even more — a rate which w'as quite 
rt.isonable in the da\ s of anarchv, but is no longer so 
under a settled government, when debtors are mexor- 
ablv constrained to pa\ In both these cases — and 
others will occur on reflection — it is pliin that there 
lias been what is iisualh considered progress vet the 
imincdi itc result Ins not been for the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number In the dark davs, be- 
tween iSadir Slidh and Lord Welleslev, the Upper 
Provinces were in a state of nature. A nativ'c writer 
of those d?._\ s thus describes it — 

“ The people ot Hindustan, at this period, thought 
onl> of personal safety and gratilicalion. Misery 
was disregarded by those who escaped it and man, 
centred in self, cared not for his kind ” 

And Colonel Skinner, who was in Daulat Rao Sin- 
dhia’s service aheut 17S5, savslhat there was no com- 
munication, even between neighbouring villages In 
such a ‘-tate of things vommercial traffic wastmjiossible 
If one place suffered scarcitv’ and there was aben- 
dance in another place a hundred miles awav, the 
people of the latter would not be either abL or willing 
to relieve the w.uiis ot the former Now all is differ- 
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ent , the railwayt. diffuse the means of subsistence, 
and gradually equalise prices but while this is going 
on, the richer districts are supplied at the expense 
of the poorer, and for this there is no remedy but time 
So again with regard to the interest of money When 
the exorbitant rates above mentioned came into gene- 
ral acceptance there were no Courts of law to give 
decrees for the recovery of debts, and, ha J there been 
such, there was no force bj- aid of which the decrees 
could be executed Novv-a-days a creditor can find 
a Small-Cause Court not many miles from his door, 
can prove his debt and get a decree in a few days , 
and can then enforce it with the aid of officials backed 
by the whole might of organised Government Rapid 
and certain administration is in itself a beneficial 
product of civilisation but it is not felt as beneficial 
by the poor debtor who sets himself compelled to dis- 
charge a debt doubled by the effect of a rate of inter- 
est which arose out of other conditions 

But of all the transitory but troublesome results of 
the new system to the poor the worse is the rapid in- 
crease of population caused by various improvements 
in the modern system of Government It is not very 
easy to compare the present numbers of the people 
with those in the past, because it is not tw’enty years 
Since the first scientific census But the followin'? 
table w'lll show all that can be discovered 
1 athamentary Thornton's Census of Census of Census of 

Repot t of 1S31 estimate 1863 jSji /S81 sSgi 

140,722,700 171,222,102 241,111,700 253,866,254 289,187,316 
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or about — if the figures are trusiwort) — an incrca'^c nh Hi 
of 100 per cent in si\t\ \ eart> Tiiit>, however, in- 
eludes anne\ation in Burma, and probable increase 
in accuracy of enumeration. But even that does not 
express the whole movement Putting on one side 
the increase 111 Presidency towns, it will be found that 
the general increase has betn verv great in those 
parts of the interior where no great towns exist, but 
where the firm administration of British rule has sub- 
sisted the longest Thus in Bengal there has been 
an advance of 36 per cent m ten }ears, and there 
are parts of rural Bengal where the population is over 
seven hundred to the square mile This inercased 
density is due to the assurance of peace, to the dimi- 
nution of death, and to the wav in which cultivation 
has been extended So far therefore it is ground for 
congratulation , but when one goes on to see that al' 
this improved administration leads to crowding and 
competition, while the multiplied masses of humani- 
ty continue to have no means of subsistance but the 
old resource of agriculture, one sees that there is an- 
rAher aspect of the qiustion n\ery impro\cment in 
ciMlisalion tends to increase the rc'^ponsibility of the 
rulers and the hardness of the task of making the 
people happy 

When Sir J Lawrence was Viceroy he issued cir- 
culars to select officers asking for their opinions as to 
the relatue happiness of the people under British and 
under non-British systems He anticipated the re- 
sult b} stating that he believed it would be tound tliat 
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Sec hi the British subjects were happier if they only knew 
it A happiness which is not felt seems hardlv worth 
talking about, but, apart from this,^ there nas a fatal 
flaw in the enquiry - It may \ery well be that the 
lotter}', of life, the chances of prize with a certain num- 
ber of blanks, imay be more agreeable to human na- 
ture than the most exquishely-administered dead level 
Moreover, it was apparently forgotten that all were, 
' in a sense, British subjects , and w hether administered 
w'holly by natives or in oart by Europeans, it was Bri- 
tish arms and British commerce that caused alike the 
welfare of all 

There is no large country in the world where the 
Military administration is more efficient than India 
But the necessity of keeping order in so vast a terri- 
tory, to say nothing of readiness to protect the coun- 
' try against possible dangers from without, causes this 
item to be very costly Of a net expenditure of se- 
venty millions more than a quarter goes to the main- 
tenance of the army, the total strength being just un- 
der two hundered thousand men, of whom about one- 
third are Europeans The next largest item is one 
' of about sixteen krors for what are called “Home 
charges " These are composed, partly, of civil and 
military payments and pensions, interest on debts and 
railway-capital, and similar items represented by 
India-Oflice bills bought in London bankers or 
merchants having payments to make in India Then 
there are private remittances, such as the profits of 
European trade in India, the savings of officials, and 
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such like The remaining part of the \alue of her 
cicesb-exportb India receiver in casli, which averasje^ 
over ten /J/c7A'j annuallv Thi:. large sum go<*i,, part- 
ly, to the development of production , but is parti) 
hoarded — sometimes, no doubt, lost for good and ail. 

V feu figures may help to show bow great that 
dev elopment has been , in spite of the enormous grow th 
of population, India seems to have more and more to 
sell to other countru s A.t the oeginning of the current 
centur) the total value of Indian exports may have 
been something over two millions of pounds in 1834 
it had risen to ten In 1SS4-S5 India is said by Sir 
W Hunter to have sold to foreign nations “ upwards 
of ^80,000,000 worth", but taking this to represent no 
more than eighty i/o/s of rupees it is an enormous 
advance for a count'") to have made in fifty years 
besides feeding its own more than doubled population 
In spite of the existence of numbers of new 1) -opened 
local manufactories, India sends eight worth of 

cotton to Europe yearly , while food-grams to the value 
of fifteen arc also exported Fhe total volume 

of trade, adding imports to exports is now about one 
hund( red and forty f:rors worth 

lliese few figures give an idea of the progress that 
has been made, and of the obataeks which prevent its 
being made more rapidk 'J he attempts that have been 
made to institute a detailed campansou between the 
condition of the people in various parts of Mughal 
India and the inhaoitanis of the same parts now are 
nccessarilv incomplete and misleading The glimpses 
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that our narrative affords us of mediaeval India show 
us a people troubled with much warfare and unsym- 
pathetic Government, and subjected to fiscal demands 
that were often only limited by their power to pay 
In spite of the experts, we cannot compare the 
revenues of those times with later demands, because 
we cannot be sure of the value of money in those 
days But, when w'e learn that Akbar took off fifty- 
eight miscellaneous items of taxation, and cut down 
the land-revenue to a demand of one-third the gross 
produce, \ve can form some idea what the pressure uf 
the demand must have been under less conscientious 
rulers What is nearest to certainty in regard to the 
revenue m the days of Aurangzeb (Alamgfr), when 
the Deccan had been annexed and the Hindu poll-tax 
re-imposed, is that Manucei, the Italian Court physi- 
cian of those days, reports that, in 1697, the esti- 
mated revenue was tantamount to 580,000,000 French 
Itvres Now the French livre was the sixteenth of a 
pound sterling, so that this w’ould put the revenue at 
thirt)'-si\ and a quarter millions of pound sterling 
From other European travellers we learn that it W'as 
376,000,000 livres in 166G and that in 1 707 it had fallen 
to thirty kioiS of rupees But until we can ascertain 
what was the purchasing pow'er of the rupee we can- 
not draw any satisfactory comparison between those 
figures and total ot to-day The discovery of America 
and the importation of bullion thence could not have 
affected Indian currency for sometime, and w'e find, 
from contemporary records, some items of costs which 
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help in conjecturing the \alue of specie in the latter ; lU 
part of Akbar’b reign — -^ay 1590- Thus, unskilled | 
labour was paid ibout an arna per diem the pay of | 
a private musketeer was about double of that rate j 
A single cavalier [ahdt) was paid 2^ Rs a month, out 
of which he had to keep his own horse and armed 
follower Wheat sold at about ten annas a maund, 
barley and millet being cheaper, a good sheep could 
be bought for if rupee Monev was at least worth 
twice as much as it is now, even in the most remote 
parts, and the revenue of Alamgfr must have been 
about equal in v'alue — as expressed in commodities — 
to that of the present Indian Government Onlv we 
must remember what Ins already been mentionco a^* 
to tile sources of the modern revenue, of which onlv 
about fortv is levied from the general ta\-paving 

communit}, and of that more than lialf is the surplus 
rent of land Looking to these facts, and to the 
enormous increase of the population, we see that the 
incidence of taxation under the Mughals must have 
been tour or five tunes as hcav v as it is now 

The general conclusion then, must be that whether 
m lightness of contributions or in peace, orosperiiv 
and protection from enemies which are given on return 
for It, the people of India have been greatly benefited 
It, instead of draw mg the comparison from the Mugnal ‘ 

Empire — which had ceased to govern when the British I 
rule began — we look to the anarchy of the last cenlurv , j 
we find still more ground tor congratulation An able ! 

Russian journalist has put this in ver) strong language, | 
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— "In reality," M\ rote the late Mr Katkoff, “the 
English have been the Saviours of India During 
whole centuries the history ot India presents one con- 
tinued spectacle of murder and devastation The 
bloody era terminates with the coijquest of India by 
the English, whose government has been incompara- 
bly more mild, humane, and just than all the govern- 
ments under which the Hindus have ever lived ” 

Of all the good results of the British interposition 
in the affairs of India the most remarkable, and the 
most promising of ultimate strength and welfare is 
utti/jf When a number of- races and States are 
brought to live together on an area of land surrounded 
by vvell-defintd and coercive boundaries there can 
be but two destinies before them There have been 
tunes, in die course of European history when Italy 
— so like India on a reduced scale — was a mere geogra- 
phical expression , a stretch of land surrounded by the 
sea and the mountains, in which dwelt peoples differ- 
ing in origin, and language and creed Ot these it 
used to be said that such w'ere their mutual animo- 
sities that if their blood were to be poured together 
into one basin each race’s blood would remain sepa- 
rate Such alienations have now been wholly recon- 
ciled , although local customs and dialects linger in 
remote divisions, the Italians mot^e from one end of 
their peninsula to another, with one religion, one law, 
ando"e Government The same thing has happened 
in other European and American countries , and it 
may be broadly said that the tendency of the present 
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form of bocial life, there, ib to bring together all races 
and nations that have any common fears, aspirations, 
and modes of thought. Among wise and active-mind- 
ed communities there is, doubtless, another tendency, 
clearly perceptible which appears at lirst sight entire- 
ly opposed to the first-mentioned Self-government, 
among Western nations is so strongly organised that 
it may almost seem an established principle with tiiem 
that the unit of administration must e\acily coincide 
with the integer of common interest The sv nthesis 
of these two tendencies is Federal unity , and it is in 
force in India almost as much as anywhere 1 he Gov- 
ernor-General-in-Council IS the common crown and 
regulator of the wide area and the twenty different 
languages and races that liv'e there as the German Em- 
peror IS in Europe or the President of the Unittc’ States 
in America. But this does not prevent the minor ad- 
ministrations from being obeyed in the domestic alTairs 
of their rcsuective spheres, whether these be Hindu 
R.aj.iships, Muslim Nawabis, or Provinces ruled by 
Chief Commissioners, Lieutenant-Go\ernors,or Gover- 
nors-m-Council And thus it has come about, instead 
of Sikh quarrelling with Pathan, Mughal auning at 
sovereignty, or Maratha sweeping the lands of others 
for cha'it^ we have the spectacle oi the Bengali help- 
ing to administer the* Panjrb, and the Parsi keeping 
a store in Assam 

\ second bondofunitv, scarcely less strong than 
the federal lorm of government, is community ol law 
On domestic matters there is still an unbridged chasm 1 
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between the Hindu and the Muslijns, nay even be- 
tween the Bengalis and the other Hindus, betw'een the 
Shiahs and the Sunnis This must continue, for the 
next many years , just as the marriage-laws must 
continue to dffer in European and American commu- 
nities according as people are Catholics or not the 
marriage-law even in two parts of Britain is unlike, 
yet that does not prevent Scots and Englishmen from 
being very good friends or friendly competitors in 
trade, and in the public service But as in Britain, 
so in the far larger field of India, the general princi- 
ples of public law are alike, if not actually identical 
Indeed India, though the larger country, has clearly 
the advantage in this matter Go where he will, from 
Adam’s Bridge to Attock the inhabitant of the Indian 
peninsula will find that contracts are enforced on the 
same principles and the same system, and that a 
breach of the Penal Code is punished in the same 
way at places thousands of miles apart 

A last connecting link, which will strengthen, is the 
common language, known as Urdu or “ Hindustani ” 
We have already seen how this medium of intercourse 
arose in the camp of the mediaeval Muslims It has 
been greatly stimulated and developed under British 
rule In the Parijab it is a common vernacular of 
millions who could not otherwise communicate, in 
Hindustan it is also tne language of law and of much 
of the public business In Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras, it forms a common term between Hindu and 
Musalman, Parsi, Portuguese and European. It is 
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sp(fk(.n in K.'bul and mi Comorin It ha*' an fxira- ’ ''o Hi 
ordinary faculi) of adoption and a^slmliatlon >’Uch as j 
li? onl} found in a popular idiom with a future before 1 
it 'I he FreiKh and Ent;iibh tongues have alino'^l | 
lost this power since lhe\ became great IUerar\ 
vchiclf' but the language of whieh we speak here 
has a grammar of the utmost bunphcit> and a \oca- 
bular) which has no \isible limit 

‘such art the past and presi nt of the Asian ItaK — 
its future IS hidden from our e>es 
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